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PREFACE 


The \iews about anoiont India now held by seholai's are based 
upon an examination of the Veda and Vedic literature, to the 
neglect of Puranic and epic tradition; that is, ancient Indian 
history has been fashioned out of compositions, which are purely 
religious and priestly, which notoriously do not <leal with history, 
and which totally lack the historical sense. The extraordinary 
nature of such history may be perceived, if it were suggested that 
European hi>tory should be constructed merely tmt of theological 
literature. What would raise a smile if applied to Europe has 
been soberly accepted when apjdicd to India. This contrast is full 
ju.stiflcation for a consideratiuti i)f wliat historical tradition has to 
tell us, and the results ol»tuiiieil from an examination of Puranic 
and epic tradition as well as of the Rigveda and Vodic literature 
are set out in the following pages. 

l n 1 c rein has been the outcome of preconceived ideas, 
speculation, or haste. It l>og*;in with a study of the epics and 

geographical information about ancient India thirty 
years ago, during the translation of the Markandeya Purana, in 
onler to elucidate its goographiwil chapters. Geograpliy included 
ix)litical divisions, and led to an examination of ancient kingdoms, 
and so on to their dynastic genealogies and traditions—subjects 
that wore generally regarded as of little or no historical value, 
and were practically neglected. With no views about ancient 
Indian historical tradition, and a desire merely to see whether 
there was any sul>=^noe in it, it was ccdlected, compared, and 
studietl, and inferences were drawn therefrom, revisotl continually 
with fresh material, and discarded freely if they proved nntenahle- 
which IS simply the scientific process of collecting and testing facts 
copiously before forming any opinion or theory. At length some 
substance and order seemed to manifest themselves, and certain 
•■suits gradually look shape; and ..r>mc of these have been pnb- 
ishcHl in the of the Royal AMc Society during the last 

fourteen years. The.e results developed with further study in 


vt 
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various direction^, esppciallv on the religious side, and all have 
been revised and reeast ropeatedlVj as their nnitnal relations 
became more complex, with fresh material from all sources. 

The outcome of all these inquiries is set out here. No con¬ 
clusion is put forwai-d but what is based upon definite statements, 
and the authorities for every statement are cited. The results are 
totally different from the views now held by scholars as noticed 
above ; yet there is nothing in them, as far as I am aware, really in- 
<'onsistent w’if h the most ancient book we possess, namely,theRigvcda, 
and they tlirow much new li^ht thereon, and on all problems 
concerning ancient India. It remains however to be seen how far 
Professor M. Bloomfield’s recent book, liig-i atla JiepeUtionSf which 
should lead to some solid chronological results, will support what 
tradition indicate.s regarding the order of rishis. 

No pains have been spared to verify the references and make 
them co:ni»lete and a' cmate. Unfortunately a few errors escaped 
notice in the proof-nading, and a considerable number of typo¬ 
graphical hlemishes have crept into the finally printed pag^, mostly 
the loss of diacritical marks which have failed or broken off In 
the printing, sueh as the stroke over the capital jialatal sibilant, 
and tl>e long mark over cajutal vowels. All these are exhibited 
in the list of Corrigenda at the end. I trust there are none others 
overlooked, yet feel sure that, if there are any, whether in the 
text or ill the map, they can be readily corn-cted, and will not 
create any doubt as to what is intended, 

My sincere thanks are given to the University of Oxford and 
the Oovcrnmeiil of India for generous lielj* towards lightening lln’ 
eost of this hook for the benefit of readers. 

OxKonn, 

Murri^ 1922. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Av 

Airni l^uraii;*. 
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liialmirtiKla Purana. 
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liliugavata Fiiiuiur 

Hr 

Braliniu Parana. 

Uraliin 

Brahiiiaiia. 

* 

BrlKnbl 

• 

HrhaiUle\uta. 

• 

n\ 

Uralimavaivurta Parana. 

DKA 

* Dynastios of the Kali Age.’ 

Gar 

Garinhi Puvaiia. 

Hv 

Harivumsa. 
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.lourual of Americau Oriental Society. 

.lASi; 

.lournal of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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.I(*urnal of Koval Asiatic Society. 

Kur 

Kuiina Parana. 


Liiiga i'arana. 
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« ♦ 
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(JtbcT ubbreviatioiis are readily intelligible. 
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GKNKRAL SURVEY OF ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORICAL TRADITION 


^ ^nf^^^XTT: It 

Trrt^T«4<imi*9t I 

W[T^ TTff^xgfH' II 

Thk brahman, who may know tho fotir Vcnlas with the AhiJas 
and Upani.cads, i»)iould not really be (regfardod as) having attained 
proKeiency, if he should not thoroughly know the I’upana. He 
shouhl reinforce the \'eda with the Itihasa and Parana. The 
Veda is afraid of him who is deficient in tradition,- (thinking) ‘ he 
will do me hurt 

Our knowledge of the most ancient times in India rests mainly 
on tradition. c know from the evidence of language that the 
Aryans entered India very early, and establisljed themselves 
ultimately throughout North India and in tlie north-west of tlie 
Dekhan, so tliat tho history of those times is hound up closely with 
tire Aryan conquest. Tire Puranas, the Mahribharata and in 
a minor degree tho Ramuvana profes.s to give accounts from 
tradition about the earliest occurrences. The ^■edas the Biahmanas 
and other hrahmanic literature supply information also. The oldest 
of these, the Rigveda, contains historical allusions, of which some 
record contemporary pereons and events, but more refer to bygone 
tunes and persons and are obviously base<l on tradition. Almost all 
tne information therefore comes from tradition. 

vc™?™™™?";'- '/ the two 

i, 7, 2G0.’ ’ ^ ('Oodifu-d) ill i. o, 645, and the second in 

* W, here means ‘ tradition ■. see chap. II. 
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IMPORTANCE OP TRADITION 


Ancient Imlia has be(|iiealhctl to no historical works, 'History 
is the one weak spot in Indian literature. It is, in fact, non¬ 
existent. 'I’hc total lack of the hi'-torical seiwe is so characteristic, 
that the wliule ioiu<e of San>krit literature is darkened by the 
shadow of this defei t, suffering; as it does from an entire absence 
of exact ebronoloi^}’.’^ This is especially true of the brahinanic 
literature, for it has been truly said, ‘That the Vedic texts, the 
Saiidiitas and the Riahiiianas, are not books of bistorical purpose 
is notorious,’ nor do tbev deal with history.- 

The eviilenee in the Ri^veda, whether contemporary notices or 
matter eoneerninj> the past horrowed from tradition, consists of 
statements more or less isolated ; they are merely allusions and 
make up no connected account. Ivveu the contemporary notices, 
thou'^h havin" all the trustworthiness of first-hand evidence, yet 
fix little or n<*lhin^ definitely of themselves, because they have no 
certain chronological setting with roferenee to other events. The 
same remarks hold good for the hrahmanical literature later than 
the Rigveda. This »nay he illustrated hy the contemporary infor¬ 
mation about king Sudas in the Rigveda. 

It tells us of his battle with the ten kings, Imt that event can¬ 
not be assigned to any definite time unless we know w'hen he lived ; 
and there is the widest difference, whether it took place (as scholars 
believe at present) when the Aryans were in the Panjab conejuering 
their way into India, and was a battle between them and the 
hostile races who opixtscd their castw'ard advance j or whether it took 
place (as tradition indicates) Icng after the Aryans had established 
themselves in N. India, and was a battle between Sudasa (Sndas), 
king of North Paiicala, and other Aryan and non-Aryan kings 
who opposed his westward conquests. There is nothing in the 
Rigveda to fix his position i-hronoli>gically, but there are plain 
statements in the genealogies and tradition whiidi assign him a 
definite place in the scheme of Aryan expansion in North India. 

Even contemporary historieal notices in the Rigveda therefore 
remain chronologically vague, and by themselves yield little infor¬ 
mation that can be co-ordinated for historical purposes. Statements 
of an historical kind in the Vedic literature be<-on>e scrviccabh', if 
they can be linked up with other statements from elsewhere, and 

' 11, Smtshrit I.ileratur/'. p. 10. 

* ProfesMu- Keith, .Tll,\S, 1014. pp. 7:39. 1031 note; 1015, p. 
113 note. 
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that can he only from tradition. It is tradition that "ives many 
of them a chronological position ; hence the soundne.'s and force 
of the counsel given in the verses prefixed to thi.s chapter are 
manifest. Ti-adition therefore becomes all-imporbint. It is the 
only resource, since historical works are wanting, and is not an 
untrustworthy guide. In ancient times men knew perfectly well 
the difference between truth and falsehood, as abundant proverbs 
and sayings show. It was natural therefore that they should 
iliscriminate what was true and preserve it; and historical tradition 
must be considered in this light. This will be noticed farther on. 

The Aryans could not have established themselves iu India with¬ 
out long and arduous warfare. Among the hostile races who 
possessed the country before them were not only rude tribes but 
also communities in a higher state of civilization (chapter XX\’). 
The Aryans not only subdued them, but also gmdually cleared 
mtich of the country of the forests which occupied a large portion 
of its surface, so as to render it fit for themselves, their cattle and 
their cultivation. 


Their wars, their conquests and the founding of new kingdoms 
all implied that there were victorious kings, whose lineage and 
exploits would have been sung in many a k^triya ballad.^’ AVith 
their territorial expansion their religion naturally extended its 
spliere. Political supremacy fostered religious ascendancy an<l 
l^rishis* and munis, protected and favoured by royal power ami 
Aryan prestige, spread and propagated their doctrines and obser- 
vanccs, not only in the countries conquered, but also in the 
surrounding regions beyond the actual Aryan-^way. Thus {hey 
gradually brought the alien peoples and tribes under the influence 
of Aryan beliefs and customs. This process has pievailed to the 
present day and along with it another process must have been 

continued to the present day 
the pwples whom they ruled over or came into lasting contact with 

their 

grown w.th their expansion and the lengtli of their ocoiipa- 

1 SoMBhi 7. pO-5 (10 verses), 
inis word is Anglicized throughout 
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K]\c;s AXD UlSlIIS IX TRADITION 


ti<tD. X^aturally it was impos>ililo to ri'inombcr all the acM-urnulated 
ti-aclitieiis, mnoh tiroppeil out, aiul only wliat was important or 
specially interesting- to hini^s, priests and people was preserved. 
Consequently the principal inattei-s that would have survived would 
he (speakiny ffenenilly) the ^eiualo<jies of great dynasties, ballads 
and stories about famous kings and eminent rishis, and accounts 
of the chief popular religious beliefs and observances. Kings and 
rishis therefore wi^re the prominent figures, and it is mainly with , 
them that ancient traditions deal. 

There was, however, the widest din’erence between kings and 
rishis. Kings oeoupi<’d settled countries and towns. The rishis 
were not confined to any place, hut wandered into woods and hills 
and wilds to jiracti^e asceticism and a religious life in order to 
form and enhance tlicir sacred cduiracter. Tlie conditions of a 
kingV life were fixed. The rislii was independent j spiritual 
eminence heing his aim, he sought out when young the teaching 
of a distinguished prc'ce|)tor and, when he had comj)loted liis 
novitiate, was free to estahlisii his hermitage where he i)leaseil or 
to seek the patronage of sotne king who might welcome his 
ministrations. The kinjrs inherited the throne of celebrated 
aiurestors. whose memory and fame they cherished with pride and 
sought to emulate. The rishis came from well-known families 
indeed, but that birthright merely entitled them to actpiin* religious 
lore, and their advancement depended wholly on tlieirown faculties. 
To maintain their lineage an<l <i\nasties was the natural and 
ardent wish of kings-, hence the great desire that is often mentioned 
iuiiong kings to have sons. Ri.-his [<eri)etuatcd their sacrcnl loro 
and fame tlirongh their disciples, among wliom might ho their 
own sons if capahlo. 

One indication of this dilVercnce is the fact that, while kings 
are treated genealogically, f>rahinanie succession is nu-koiied by 
the line of teaching as shown in tire lists of religious teachers set 
out in the Rrhadaranvaka L’pani:^*],' Satajialha Brahmana,* Ac.'* 
Marriage alliane«-s were matters of Ijigh importance with kings 
and are often noticed. A.s regards rishis, though llie names of the 
wives f>f certain have been j)resorved, vet very little is ever said 
about their marriages except when (hey marrlwl princesses; and 
strange stories arc toM al>out rishis, wliich inilicate that their 

* ii. 6 ; iv. G ; vi, - \. G, o, ‘I. 

Macdoiell jumI Ki-illi I'o/zV hi'ler, ii, p. 23G. 
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niaiital relations wore not seldom erratic and their lineai^e by .10 
means jmred 

Tlie result is displayed in the epics and Punluas on the one '•i.le 
and in the ^ cdic literature on the other. Sacred lore is the 
subje“ct ot that literature, and references to secular matters are 
:;enerally incidental for the purpose of illustratino" some reli;^ious 
point. The ancient i>oilion of the Purauas consists larg^ely, sis will 
he shown in clsapter III, of the royal ^enealr>gies and ksatriya 
ballads and tales, while mo>t of their teachinjj on religious matteiW 
w as added by brahmans it*^ later tim es. Dynastic accounts and 
heroic tales were the principal subjects of the ksatriya record. 
Koval genealogies are found in tliirteen Puranas, the epics and 
the Ilarivaiiiii; hut brahman genealogies hardl_\ exist and are 
most meagre. The former give long lists of kings, but among 
rishi families it is rare to find more than three or four descents 
rememberetl, and the longest rishi }»edlgree is that of ^’vasa’s 
family with six descents. Further it is n<*tevvort!iy that, in cases 
where a king became a braliman, his k^triya descent is given 
tairly fully, but the succeeding bmliman )>odigree stops short oi¬ 
ls dissipated into a mere list i>f gotra names, as is cspceiallc 
noticeable in the famous case of ^"isv^lmitl■a.- 

Sucli were tlie widely difTerent conditit)ns of kings and rishis. 
'I he secular bii.^incss of kings, their wai-s and e.xploits, natural! v 
had little interest for rishis, who dwelt apart from the work! and 
were uffeete<l little and only indirectly by political changes. On 
the <»ther hand, thougli eminent rishis commanded veneration from 
kings and tlieir services were at times keenly solicited and hand¬ 
somely rewarded, yet tlie religioii.s doetiiiies of the rishis lay 
generally outside tlie purview of kings, unless they were bialimanya, 

' hmhmanically.minded \ Such was the altitude of the people also 
at large. 

The foregoing coiLsideratmiis show that there must have been 
abundant tr.ulition about kings and tbeir exploits, ami also much 
radition about rishis and tbeir doings; but it is obvious that in 
^«ch different conditions the traditions about kings and those about 
ns us must have been correspondingly separate, that is, there must 

‘'n-a, Vy.sa. &e. 
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liavo l)ccn two ■rrcat streams of distiiu-t iiatHtioii, ksatriya tradition 
and liiidiinauif tradition. It is absurd to sjipposc that all the 
<>cmiino ksatriya tmdition has been lost or \ilterly covrni)lod, and 
tlmt the traditions whi<h wc have now arc spurious. If the 
Lraltmans could and (lid preserve their reli-^ious c-omi)ositions with 
the most scrupulous care and fidelity, it is absurd to suppose the 
opposite about ksatriya tradition, when (a.s will he shown in 
chapter II) there were men whose hvisiness it was to preserve such 
tradition. The o:cueral trustworthiness of tradition is the fact 
demonstrated, wherever it has been possible to test tradition by 
the results of diseovories and cxeavations, and we should distrust 
s<'cptiei>ni horn of ignorance. The position now is this—there 
is a stronu- presumption in favoiir of tradition ; if any one contests 
lradili(u>, the burden lies on him to show that it is wroiiij ; and, 
till he doe.s that, tj-adition holds the field. 

The di:^tinetion between ksatriya and brahtnanie tradition is very 
important. It is entirely natural, and there would be matter for 
wonder if it bad not existed, because the Vedie literature confines 
itself to religious subjects, and noliees political and secular oceur- 
rences only ineilentally so far as they had a bearing on the 
religious subjects; audit is absurd to suppose tliat that lltoniturc 
contains all the genuine tradition that existed about political and 
secular occurrences, such as those involved in the Aryan conquest 
of North India and those revealed partially in the lligveda. The 
very fact that tliat literature deals almost exclusively with 
Lrahmanie thought and action implies that there must have been 
a body of other tradition dealing with the ksatriyas and the great 
part that they played during that compiest and in the political 
life that was the outcome of it.* The distinction existed from the 
callic^t times, until the original PuiTina was compiled and passed 
into the custody of (he Piirrinic brahmans, as will he explained in 
chapter II. It is strikingly illustrated in two ways, first, by 
comparing the notices of kings and rishis in the epic and Purfinic 
literature and in the Vcdic literature, and secondly, by the 
difTcrcnce between (he (wo kinds of tradition. The former is 
disem^sed here, and the latter will he dealt with in chapter 

Famous kings in the ej)ics and Purilnas were Mandhalf, llari- 
scandia, Sagara, Phagiratlia, Da^ratha and Uuma of Ayodhyu; 

1 The bmlimaiis of touifc iimgnitied their part tlnneiii, Macdonell a!id 
Keitli, Valic ii, 5-G, 91. 
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Snsabiiidu and Arjuna Kfirtavirya amoii^^ Vadavas ; Diisyanta, 
Itharata, AjamldUa, Kuru and Sautami ainon- Paiiiavas; Jalinvi 
and Gadhi'oE Kaiiyakubja ; Divodasi and Prataidaiia of Kr.si ; 
Vasa (’aidya of Cedi and :Ma-adlia ; -Marntta Avikeita ami 
Trnabindu of the VaiA'da kingdunt ; and LMnani and Si\i of 
tlie Panjab Anavasd All were great monaivh?, some of them great 
conquerors, and many (it is said) great sacritieers. 1 Ito Kigvedie 
eanon was not closed till after their times, because it contains a 
hymn by Dovupi; brother (or cousin) of kinij ^antanu ; yet none 
of those kini;s arc mentioned in tlic liyiniw ex<*ej)t Bharata/ 
Santanu,^ apparently Ajamidha ** and ^landluitr/ and possibly 
Rama,^ while x, 1S4 is attribvUed to Mandhatr, and in x, 17if, 
verse 1 is assi'»*ned to Sivi and verse 2 to Pratardaiia. 

This difference is the more remarkahle, because those kings 
did not all miss laudation for want of rishis. The Vasisthas were 
hereditary priests of Ayodhya, and various memhei's of tlieir family 
are mentioned in close connexion with Ilariseandra, Sagara and 
Dasaratha. Arjuna Kartavirya was favoured by Datta Atreya.* 
JIaruttu AvTksita had Sailivarta Augirasa for his priest,® and 
a Vasistha was minister to Kuril’s father Saiiivarana.® It can 
hardly be supposed that none of those rishis was capable of com¬ 
posing a hymn, nor that no rishis existed wlio might have 
celebrated the others of those kings. Tlic absence of laudation 
is particularly noticeable in the case of Bharata. He is the only 
one of those great kings who is really extolled in ^'e<lic literature, 
and yet no contemporary hymn in his honour exists. He reigned 
in central Madhyadcsx and seems to have been cmiiientlv biahuianya ; 
and some of his descendants, Gfirgyas, Sfihkrtyas' and others, 
became brahmans, as will be shown in chapter XXIII. 

On the other band, the kings who are lauded in the Kigveda are 
hardly known to ksatriya fame. Some, such as \ adliryasva, 
Bivodasa, Srhjya, Sudas, Suhadeva and Somaka are mentioned as 
kings m the North Pancala geucaIogy,»‘' but nothing particular is 

^ See cliap. IX and the table of genealogies in cliap. XII 

. .1 • iv. ./;,G. 


a /I II i xr II ’ * 

‘ m Bigv i. IIU, 13: viii, ^9, 8; iO, 12. 

Xp J3^ 14. 


1852-3. I’adv.J^M 
Table of genealogies in chap. XII. JHAS 1918. pp. 229 f. 


18-19, &c. 
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recorded in tlic ej>ics and Poranas about any <'f tlnnn except 
Soinaka, and tlu- story told of him is in)t creditable.* Otbers a^ain 
suidt as AblMavartin ('avanirma. tSmtarvan Arksa, PlriV')"i Asanffa 
and Svanava Uli;lvva, are abi^<du(elv unknown In t]w irencaloirics, 
the e]m*s ainl llie Puiana?^. he exj>lanation of thi^ differenee is 
that tlu' li\mn> celehrate, not tlie really irivat kinir^^. h^it tlmsc wlio 
specially fuvonied and emi« Ik-cI poetical risliis. Tb<- praise is no 
measure of the kiu-j's ”-rea1ness or fame, but rather tlie rishi’s 
o-rateful luudali"n of the kini'’s diijnity and ijonerosity. A kin”', 
tlioui^h undistin<;ui.>licd, who secnreil the services of a jioetical rislii 
and rewaitb’d him libcrall\, mio-||| natiuallv obtain sucli praise." ^ 

Similar remarks liohl i;oo<l with ve;raid to the lishis celebrated 
in the Ri<;veila and in the oi'ic- and Puranas, tlionj^h the difference 
is nuturully not so widi-, becansc the latter in praisin"' them a})proxi- 
niate to ^ etli<- matter, (ircaf risbis mentioned in (he latter were 
Ib-ikn, Jamadayni anti his son U.lina amoiij,'- the Pliari^avas ; the 
\ asislhas <if Trisuiiku anil llariseandra, of Sajpua and of KalmSsa- 
jn'ida, all of Ayoilhva. and also Paiii^ara ; Datta and llurvAsas of the 
Atreyas ; Bi liasj ati, Saiiivai ta, Dirj'hatamas and Bliaradvaja amonjj 
1 lie Ahyirasas ; tlie liist and ”-ieal ^’l^v:lmifi-a and Ag’a^tya : yot 
no hyinn.sare altrihntcd to someof them, and (lie portions attributed 
to Olliers are ine.iLjrc. I)jr;.jhatanias, Pariisara, llliaradvaja, 
Ai'astya, \ issamitra, Atri and \’asisiba arc credited with many 
hymns, yet tlie. c names ajijiear to be merely ^'otra and not jiersonal 
names except (lie first two. On the oilier band many risbis, to 
wboiii numerous liyinns arc ascribed, .such a.s Madhucchandas, 
Kanva, Mcdliatithi, KaksTvunt, (irtsaniada, ^’amadeva and Asita, 
are im-ntionerl in (he cjiics and Piiranas, thouj^b little dcilnite is 
said about them, 'i’iie majority of reputed authors are unknown 
to lli'ise works. 

The\edic litcraturo j,^[v(*s us nolieo.< of anelent times from the 
braliiiiaiiii' ami religious p>ints of view, ami k.salrixa tradition 
onahles us to j)icfiire am-ient India and it.s political conditions from 
the ksatriya standpoint. The ksatriyas mauifestlv |)lavcd the most 
I important j.art in the Aryan conrpioA of Imli.n, and if we wish to 
' discover and estimate what ihcir position and aeliievcmcnt^ were, 
i it is essential to study their traditions, for, as will he shown, the 
Pnranic ^’■cnealogies, and the) alone, j^ivc an aeconnt how the Alla 

Mi:h iii, i:'-,, ioj-2: Ji> 7 . loiro to /.2v, loiot). 

* Sre I <></ic liolc.i- ii. 82 , (bfts to bralniiuiis. 
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i-aec dominated all the regions to wliich \vc aF>i"ii ihe Aiyau occu¬ 
pation, while the brabinanie literature contain?; no inhliny wliatever 
of that great transformation. 

^'edic literature not only lacks the Inst.uical sense as pointed 
out above (p. 2), but is not alw.ays to be trusted in iinitters that 
concerned brahinanical claims and pretensions. The greatest 
braliinanieal book is the Rigveda. It is a eompilatiou of hymns 
composed by many authors and is arranged acconling to certain 
principles. It must manifestly have been compiled ami arranged 
by some one or more persons, yet ^ edic literature says absolutely 
nothing about this. The lirahmans cannot have been ignorant 
about it, for they preserved it and its text with unparalleled care; 
thev certainly did not accept and venerate this canon blindly upon 
uncertain authority, and they imi«t have known who compih*d it 
and established its te.xt.* This is made clearer by another fact, 
namely, that \'edie literature professes to know and declares the 
names of the authors of nearly all the hymns and even of single 
verses, yet it ignores all knowledge of the person or persons who 
afterwards compiled an I arranged those hymns. To suppose that, 
when it preserved the earlier information, it was ignorant of the 
later work in so vital a matter is ridiculous. Plainly therefore, 
^ edic literature has deliberately supjiressed all information on these' 
matters. 

Epic and Puifuiic tradition unanimously and repeatedly dei'larcs 
that the \ eda was 'arranged' by the great rishi, Parasara's son 
Krsna Bvaipayana, who was consctjuently renowned by the name 
Vyasa.’^ ^ et ^ edie literature is remarkably reticent about bim, 
for the \ edic Indo.v mentions no such Krsna, no Dvaipayana, and 
the only \ yasa noticed is f i/Jita P.'rri'i^ar^a, and all it says about 
him is that this ‘ is the name of a mythical sage who in the ^ edic 
peiiod is found only as a pupil of \'isvaksena in the Vaiij?^i (list of 
teachers) at the end of the Sainavidliana Brahmana and in the late 
iaittiriya Aranyaka.’^ The !Mahabhnrat:i and I’umnas are full of 
^ ^asa and habitually refer to Ihm as ‘ Vyasa and it is incredible 

suppose thi.t we do not know who translated the 
i>it)le into Germai;, or who gave us the English Bible. 

’’ P; Vis iii. i. 2. 

xii. 5i/73025 jgj *'• hralnnanical Santi-parvan, MBl. 

’ Vedie Ind^x ii, p. 339. 
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that all they say about him is pure fiction. It is beyond doubt 
that the Vedic literature has dclibenitely ignored him; there is 
a conspiracy of silence in it both about the compilation of the 
Rigveda and about the pre-eminent rishi who is declared to have 
' arranged * ih The reason is patent. The brahmans put forward 
the doctrine that the Veda existed from everlasting, hence to admit 
that any one had comjuled or even arranged it struck at the root of 
their doctrine and was in common parlance, ‘to give their whole 
case away.^ 

Tliese considerations show how little trust can he placed in the 
Vedic literature as regards any matter which the brahmans found 
awkward for their pretensions. AVhen they suppressed facts of the 
greatest moment, it was a light thing to distort smaller mutters,* 
His torica l tradition in the Vedic litemture has one gr eat merit 
over that in the ejn^^and P iuana ^nmn^y, that that literature has 
been very carefully preserved^and what it contains now is what it 
contained when it was composed, so that its statements are state¬ 
ments of that time. Hence there is a strong presumption that its 
statements being ancient are nearer accuracy than statements in 
the epics and Puranas which were not so scrupulously preserved. 
Rut the presumption is seriously weakened by three well-known 
facts, (1) that literature deals with religious matters and is not 
of historical purjwse nor does it deal with history (p. Ji) ; (2) the 
brahmans, its authors, lacked the historical sense; and (3) they 
lived in secluded hermitages, and so lacked clear knowledge. The 
first two of these facts have been discussed above, and the third 
will he noticed more fully in chapter V, but one illustiation of it 
may be mentioned here. The brahmanical story of Sunahsepa ^ 
speaks of the most famous city Ayodhya as a village {^ruma )! ^ 
AVith such grave defects the presumption virtually disappear, 
and two instances may be cited in which the brahmanical books are 
wrong, both taken from that story, which affords special opj>or- 
tunities for testing brahmanical accuracy. It says that the sacrifice 
of Sunalisepa was a rajasuya, and the firat Visvamitra is there 
styled liharata-rmhha. Now the sacrifice was not a rajasuya, 
because Hariscandra had been reigning then some twenty-five 
years, the real rajasuya took place early in his reign, and the sacrifice 

' They did misrepreaeut, cf. Vedic Index ii, 256. 

* Aitareya Biahm vii, ct, 1 f. Sfuikhayaua Sr Sutra xv, 17-25. 

’ .IRAS, 1917, p. 52, note. 
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of Sunahsepa was merely the belated fullilment of a special vow. 
The appellation Bharata-rnahha. ‘leader of the Bhanitas,’ wa.s im¬ 
possible, beeausc the Bharatas were Visvaniitra’s descendants and 
had not come into existence then, as will be shown in chapter IX.* 
Statements in Vedic literature therefore, though ancient, may be 
incorrect, and, if wrong originally, no amount of careful preserva¬ 
tion can make them true. Besides, priestly tampering must not 
he forgotten, as shown above with regard to Vyasa. 

''^j, Though historical works about ancient India are wanting, yet 
tradition has handed down fairly copious genealogies of the ancient 
dynasties. These state the succession of kings, and in that way 
are historical. They are almost tlie only historical data found in 
Sanskrit books as regards ancient political development; and the 
lists of teachers in professed chronological order set out in some 
brahmanical books supply evidence as regards bjtibmanical suc¬ 
cession.- The genealogies form the basis by w'hicb the investigation 
of tiadition for historical ends may be tested. They supply the 
best chronological clue, for the Vedic literature, as shown above, is 
not a sure guide in historical matters. 

G^ t importance has been attached to historical statem ents in 
the \ edic literature, even wl»en not contc mnorancou? 
hasctl on ti-adition, and epic and Purfinic tradition has been dis¬ 
credited, however numerous and clear may be its statements about 
any particular matter. Such exaltation of Vedie literature and 
depreciation of epic and Pumnie tradition has led to surprising 
conclusions. Tradition in many passages tolls of an early and 
well-known king of Ayodhya named Satyavrata Tri:kuiku, who was 
the subject of a famous contest between Vasistha and Visvamitra,- 
and the laittinya Bruhmana (i, 10, 6) merely names an obscure 
religious teacher Triiahku (who belonged to a far later time) ; 
yet it has been said, * The confusion of the chronology in the tales 
of Tn^nku is a good example of the worthlessness of the supposed 
epic traditionAn apt parallel to the two Trisahkus occurs ill 
aul king of Israel and Saul (Paul) the religious teacher; yet 
Would any one say—the confusion of the chronology in the tales 
of Saul is a good example of the worthlessness of the supposed 
histoncal books of the Old Testament ? 

* YViir ii, 1^, 191-5. 

■ “Sfc «>• ««« ^ PP- 
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Exaltation of Vedlc litei-ature lias drawn historical conclusions 
even from iU silence. It is not of historical purpose and docs not 
deal with history (p. 2), hence its silence about Ijistorical points 
is of no significance, and to draw historical conclusions from its 
mere silence is astonishing. Two illustrations of this may be 
adduced. 

First, it is said with reference to Yayati, ‘There is no trace 
wliatevcr of his connexion with Pain, as in the Epic, the tradition 
of which must be deemed to be inaccurate’.* Would any one 
avirue—there is no trace whatever in the Book of Psalms of David’s 
connexion with Solomon, as in the historical books of the Old 
Testament, the statement of which must be deemed to be in¬ 
accurate ? 

A few words may be said about the argument from silence, and 
the second example will illustrate them. Some matter, say A, is 
mentioned, and nothing is said about another matter, say Jh, and 


the rpiestion is, whether the silence regarding Ji proves anything 
against it. If 7> is closely connected with or directly related to A, 
it would naturally arise with A, and wc should expect to hear of it 
along with J, so that, if it is not mentioned, the silence is strange 
and is cogent evidence against Ji. But if Ji is apart from A and 
has no concern with it, there is no reason why it should ordinarily 
be mentioned with A, so that the silence is natural and indicates 
nothing. The criterion is, whether in the particular circumstances 
silence i-s unnatural or not. If unnatural, it is significant; if 
natural, it has no significance in this respect. 

The second illustration is this. The epic.s and Puranas repeatedly 
declare tliat the first ^'isviimit^a was a king who became a brahman, 
but ‘ there is no trace of bis kingship in the Rigveda ’; and, though 
it is supported even by brahinanical books such a.s the Nirukta and 
the Aitaroya and Paheaviitisa Bri'ilimanas, yet the conclusion hsis 
been drawn, ‘ that there is no real trace of this kingship of Visvfi- 
initra : it may probably be dismissed as a mere legend, with no 
more foundation at most than that Visv.lmitra was of a family 
which once had been royal. But even this is doubtful Now, 
after Yisvfimitra bad renounced bis ksatriya status and kingdom 
and become a brahman, neither he nor his descendants had any 
motive to refer to that discarded past in any Vedic hymns, which 
he or they may have composed as rishis in circumstances that had 
* Vedic Index i\, 187. ® Ibid, ii, 311 — 12. 
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nothing to do with that past and were alien to it, while otlier risliis 
had no concern with it. It would have been surprising it’ his 
kingship had been mentioned in !^ueh cireumstanees, and it is 
entirely natural that there should be no mention of it in the 
Rigveda. The non-mention of it there is not only no reason for 
discrediting the tradition but it is in e.vact keeping with wliat would 
be expected if the tradition were true. The tradition therefore 
stands unshaken.' 

> The foregoing considerations suggest some remarks on the way- 
in which ancient Indian historical tradition should be treated. It 
is not to be put aside as wholly unw-orthy of attention, nor is it to 
be summarily explained by prima facie comments. The former 
course is not criticism but is mere prejudging the matter, and the 
latter is superficial observation. It is not to be inter])retod by way- 
of personification an'l allegory, as that the story of Rama’s doiiig-s 


in S. India and Ceylon represents the spread of Aryan civilization 
in the south. That is akin lo cuheinerism, and shirks real examina¬ 
tion by suggesting a specious tlieorv. Nor is it to be scrutinized 
for defects and discrepancies and so proniptly discredited. All 
human testimony is liable to error, and tradition is human testimony 
concerning the long past: hence it is not to be ihsearded simply 
because it contains discrepancies. An<-ient Indian historical tradition 
must be examined and weighed with the aid of all information 
available and of expeiience and common sense. It was preserved 
by the sutas or bards and when collected into the Puraiia soon 
passed into the hands of the Puianie brahmans, as will he shown 
in the next chapter. The attitude of the latter to ancient matters 
differed from that of the former, and changed still more as time 
went on through the causes that will be explained iu chapter V, 
taking more and more a bnihmanieal colouring, so that generally 
the more brahmauieal a statement is, the later or less trustworthy 
>t is. This will appear, for instance, from the variations in the 
descriptions of the Danavas, Daityas and Rfiksasas.- The older 
accounts treat them as men, the late brahmauieal as demons. 

Hitherto opinions about ancient India have been based on a study 
jof the Veda and Vedie literature without much regard for historical 
tradition outside that. Historical tradition yields very different 
conclusions. To make the former the chief and authoritative basis 

I JRAS. 1913. 887-8. 

* Sec Prof. E. "W. Hopkins, Epic Mylhohyy, pp. 38-52. 
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of historical reconstruction is much the same as to write European 
history mainly from theological works—an undertaking that would 
not recei%e a moment’s acceptance; yet that is how ancient India 
has been treated, and the results have been regarded with satisfac¬ 
tion. Vedie literature is not authoritative in historical matters i 
(except where it notices contemporary matters), and conclusions’ 
drawn from it are not criteria for estimating the results yielded b}* 
historical tradition in the epics and Puranas. Those results are set 
out in the following pages and must be judged independently on 
their own merits. I have not drawn information from Buddhist 
and Jain literature, because it is of no real help: it is religious, 
does not deal with history any more than Vedic literature, and 
having diverged from the main courae of Indian religion had largely 
lost touch with ancient tradition. 

In the following chaptere I endeavour to deal fully with ancient 
Indian historical tradition, basing my statements always on definite 
statements in Sanskrit books and citing those authorities; and no 
statements are made without such support.^ The chief authorities 
are the Puranas and the Mahubharata, and less reliably the 
RamSyana; and as the first are continually mentioned, the word 
is Anglicized as Purana. Among the Puranas is reckoned the 
Ilarivariisa which is really a Purana. The Puranas are cited by 
name,* and the Mahabbarata in the Calcutta edition.^ References 
are cited as copiously as possible, so that all passages may be 
combined and receive due consideration, because, when tradition is 
dealt with, the quantity and character of the statements about any 
particular matter are important in the way of endenee. The same 
matter or person has often to be noticed in different asjiects or 
connexions, and cross-references have been given as far as practi¬ 
cable, yet it is impossible in the early pages to particularize later 
pages. A copious index is added, which will aid comparison, so that 
all the information on any particular subject may be collected, and 
the book serve as a compendium of ancient bbtoiical tradition. 

* Sanskrit passages have not been quoted except rarely when essential, 
because of the great cost of printing. 

* The editions cited are these: Vsyu, ifatsya, Brahma and Padma, 
Anandairama. Knrma, Markandeya, Varrdia and VrhaDiiaradlyn, Biblio¬ 
theca Indica. Agni, Lihga, Garuda and Visnu, Jlvananda Vidydsdgar’n. 
Brnbm^da and Bhavisya, ^ri-Veiikateivara, Bh&gavata, Ganapata- 
Krpulji. 

* Including the Harivamfia. The Ramayana in the Bombay edition. 
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CHAPTER II 

TRADITION, ITS PRESERVERS AND THE ORUilN 

OF THE PURANAS 

The A’ayu and Padma Piiranas tell us huw ancient ^enealogios, 
tales and ballads were preserved, namely, by the sufa.s. and they 
describe the suta’s dutv. Their statements are «Iifferent versions 
of the same original. The Vayu (1, 31-2) says'—'The suta’s v . 
special duty as perceived by good men of old was to preserve the 
genealogies of gods, rishis and most glorio\is kings, and the 
traditions of great men, which are displayed by those who declare 
sacred lore in the Itihasas and Puranas.’ The Padma (v, 1, 2r-8) 
says similarly,- but in a later and inferior version—‘This is tlic 
suta’s dtity from primaeval time as perceived by' good men, to 
compose the genealogies of gods, rishis and most glorious kings 
and the eulogies of great men, who are seen as declarers of sacrwl 
lore in the Itihasas and Pui-anas.* In the Vfiyii’s statement srn/a 
obviously means ' tradition ’ and not ‘ celebrated ’, as the corre¬ 
sponding word xfiifi in the Padma version shows, and the meaning 
‘celebratetl’ yields poor sense. The sntas would have, as bards have 
Generally, preserved ballads and songs as well as genealogies. 
Srvfa here does not mean 'sacred tradition\ but simply ‘traditioji 
for it is often used so in the Puranas, as will be shown. Shi/i in 
the Padma would generally mean a ‘ ballad in praise of ’, and 
^ 0 it ^reat men of the past would naturally 

be one subject of tradition.^* Eulogistic ballads are found, as those 

* Sva-dliarma eva sQtisya sadbliir drstah pun'daiiaili 
devatunum rsmam ca rTgriiim camiti-tejusum 
yamSanurh dhurauaib kiiryam ^ruUiiiaih ca mabatmanam 
itihasa-purinesu distfi ye bndima-Tadibhih. 

1 e appeara to refer to ramio and srula, and to be in the masc., iu agree¬ 
ment with va7/j/(i; but it might refer to mafiatmanum. 

Esa dharmas tu sutasya sudbhir drstj\h sanatanah 
ueTfttiinam rslnfim ca rajuam amita-teja^ani 
tad vamSa-kaninam * karyaih stutinaiii ca niahatmanam 
itiUusa-parantsu drsta ye brahma-vadinah 

, * Some copies read dhnraiiam as in V.'i. 

f. MBh xiii, lOi, 5104. Stuli-Purana-jlta, xii, 53, 1898. 
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in praise of Arjuna Kartsivirya.’ Alarka,^ Devavrdlia’and others. 
Further the woitl brahma in both versions docs not necessarily mean 
Vedic or brahinanie lore, but means Puranic lore, both because of 
the subjects mentioned and because the Puranas assert themselves 
to be brahma* and place themselves on an equality with the Veda, 
as will bo shown at the end of this chapter. The Vayu’s statement 
is the older and appears to bo the more trustworthy version, 
yet both come to practically the same effect for the present 
purpose. 

The sQta mentioned here is not the caste that was described as 
the offspring of a hsatriya father and brahman mother; ® that was 
a later application of the term. This snta was a bard, like the 
maradha, and the origin of both is placed in the time of a primaeval 
king Prthu, son of Vena.'^ It is explained by a fable, which says 
the first suta and mugadha came into existence at his sacrifice, and 
gives a fanciful explanation of the names. What is noteworthy is 
that the story says Prthu assigned the Aiinpa (or Suta) country to 
the suta and ^lagadha to the mugadha ; and this discloses that 
the magadhas were really inhabitants of Magatlha and the sutas 
inliabitants of the Anopa country which appeal's to mean Bengal 
here, or of the Suta country, the district east of l^Iagadha. The 
story clearly distinguishes between these sQtas and the later class 
sprung from ksatriya fathers and brahman mothers which also was 
called suta, and explains that the latter received this name because 
they observed the same duty as the original sutas, while they were 
also allowed two other inferior occupations, namely, secondly, 
employment with a k^triya in connexion with chariots, elephants 

» Pel hi, C.9, It) f. Va9/, 19f. Mnt-/5, 23f. Bri5, ITOf. Pa.lv, 

125 f. 

Mta ih, 70-1. Vri.9^^66-7. Ik 7/. 51-3. Hv 1588-90. 

5 Vii 13-10. Brio, ‘11-41. 

* Puravi brahma madlanam, Pd 1, 11. Brahma-vidya, Pnd iv, 
iJO, 400. Cf. wrioTarui, B.1 ii, .26, 65. Yu 55, C8. SeeVuJ, 19G. 

“ Monn X, 11, 17. MPb xih, 48, 2571-3: &c. 

® The whole account is narrated in Va 62, 137-48, and Bd ii, 36, 
158-73. U‘S8 fully in Va 1, 33-8: Pad ii, 27, G5-8G ; v, 1, 29-35; 
Ik 4, 60-8 : Hv 5. 324-9. Noticed, Kur i. 1, G ; 14. 12 : 6iv vii, 56, 
30-1 : MPh xii, 5.9. 2233-4 : Br 2, 24-5 ; Hv 2, 78 : Ag 18, 15-lG. 

'Va 6.2, 147. Bdii. 56. 172. MBh xii, 59, 2234. Br 4, 67. Hv 5. 
325. Pud V, 1, 31. Put Pnd ii, 27, 86-7, says wrongly Miihodayn to 
the suta, mfigadha and vniidiu. and Kaliuga to the camna. liluhodnya = 
Krmyakuhja, Pad v. 35, 1. 193. Riim (cd Gorr.) t, 35, 6, 35. 
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and hoi-sfij, and lastly, inedicinoJ The oiiijinal sutas seem to have 
been gradually superseded by the latter class. 

The sCitas are often classed with niagadhas and vandins, even in 
descriptions of ancient times,- and distinctions are sometimes made 
between these three classes. One statement makes the suta a 
l-aiirihiiki, the ma^adhu a genealogist and the 

vandin a eulogist {xluvai-ii)? Another makes the two latter eulogists 
an<l says much the same of the suta also.^ A third passage says 
that from Prthu’s time the sQtas and niHgadhas, who both came 
into’ o.\istence then, were royal panegyrists, and thev and the 
vandiiis awakened the kin<; in the inorninir witli their blessinirs.’ 
'I'he Mahribharata has other expro>sions.'‘ 

The distinction between tlie original sutas and mugadlias ami the 
two later mixed castes wliieli were dubbed suta and m;l«>-adlia is 
clearly noticed in the Kautiliya Arthusa^tra, When dealing witli 
prafi/onia o£Fsj)ring it says that the oilVprIng of a vaisva and women 
of the two higher castes are the i.i.hjoil/ia and vaidf/ntko ; and that 
of a ksatriya and a brahman woman is the Kf-fa.' '1 hen it adds, 
‘Rut the snta who is mentioned in the Puranas is different, and so 
also is the mugadhn vh'j i't mcnlioiml lh<:rt\ from birihmana-ksatriva 
offspring by a rm! distinction ’:» that is, in (he Puranas the sQta 

‘ The pas:agcs in second note above, collated, nm thus— 

yac ca ksati'at sainnMiavad brrilinianyiilii Inna-vuiiitaii 
sutah purvena srulLarmyat tulya-dbaruiah piakirtitali 
timdliyauiu liy sutasya dlianunb ksatiopajivaiiaiii 
ratlia-iiiigiUva'caiitatu .jnglmiivaih ca cikitsitaiii. 

Sox,.cd MBl. xiy. 7g. 2087. Cf. Manu x. -17. This statement helps to 
eliiciilatc the hniiuoaiiicftl lufonnafion sibout the suta in the Wdk Index 
’ Ijv 107. 5001: 11% C:r2 l. yilih viii, i, 12. 

' GargaSaiiihita. Goloka-kliandn, 1:>, 36. Quoted in Indian Anti.iuarv, 
the^samc commentator on Ram ii. 0, (1 &»y$ 

xv! 15325: xiv, OJ. 1896: 

’ '*■ 1 .750 : .V, 

I MBh xiii. 48, 2571-3. 

25p“^;^'9!'2622-3^ 

vifioKiitali R ca bialima-ksatraO 

g.ealcr mc.iUhan'ciU,crTi S ' ’’"t" 

lioni, sorclT starer n' , ”r J -wl.cc II,c last asscr- 

»«, y ggering. Brahma-hatra uichds sometimes ‘brabraaus and 

c 


• h 


' unfl Asy, 

v-^HINaGar. 
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is different from tbc suta who is the offspring of a brahman woman 
by a ksatriya, and the mfigadha from the magadba who is the 
offspring of a ksatriya woman by a vaisya. Here the Pauranika 
suta and mfigadha arc clearly distinguished from the jiratiloma 
snta and magadba; and the reference to them as Pauranika 
]>l:iinly suggests that they were only known from the Puranas 
in Kautilva’s time and had ceased to exist then, in the fourth 
century b.c. 

A remote anti(juity was thus assigned to the original sQtas, who 
were royal and other bards and held an honourable position; and 
that is true because bards existed in various countries in the earliest 
times and were highly esteemed. It was thus their duty to preserve 
the genealogies of gods, rishis and famous kings and the ballads 
about celebrated men*—which were all matters of ancient tradition ; 
and this statement of their duty refers obviously to the earliest times 
before the Purana was compiled, because there would have been no 
genealogies or ballads to collect and fashion into the Puiuna, unless 
they had been presernng such ancient traditions all along. The 
genealogies of kings and rishis arc referred to as really existing 
and as well known to those who were learned in ancient lore.* The 
M sota had no duty with regard to the Vedas.® 

Tradition is cited by various expressions. Smrfa, ‘ remembered,' 
is the most common, and often has little force, but sometimes its 
use is emphatic, as in the statements that Visvamitra was re¬ 
membered as having had the (ksatriya) name Visvaratha,^ and that 
Sukra-Usanas had the name Kavya.® Similarly anuinSrunta, ‘we 
have heard it banded down,’ occurs fairly often.® Abundant is the 

k§atriyas ‘, e.g. MHh xii, G5, 2430; Mat32; 273, 61, 63; Va 03, 
443, 446: lir 45, 35 ; 123, 6 : and with reference to the Aila race which 
being ksatriya gave rise to k^triyau brahmans and brahmans, Mat 50, 88; 
Vu 00, 278. Sometimes it moans a blending of the two, as where kfatriya 
kings became brahmans, e.g. Vft 57, 121 (cf. Mat 113, 37); Hv27, 1469; 
32, 1773 ; Br 10, 63: or where a brahman became practically a ksatriya, 
like Rama Jamadagnya, Va (75, 94; Bd iii, 1, 98. 

' So the suta is called vamsa-ku4ala, VSyu 4, 2. 

* MBh iii, 200, 13482-5; 88, 8329-30. 

* Va 1, 33. Pad v, 1, 29. 

' Br 10, 56 : Hv. 27, 1459; 32, 1766. 

‘ Va 65, 75. Other instances, Mat 40, 75-G; Va 00, 190-1; Hv 20, 
1081-2 ; B<1 ii. 32, 122. 

* e.g. Va (7.2, 174 ; .W, 123. B<1 li, 5(7, 201 ; iii, Ti, 124. Hv 1 , 47. 
Br 4, 95. MlJh i, 01, 3740: xii, 227, 8267. 
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use oE the phrase/V/ mift sndant,'^ ‘so we have heard/ or shortly 
Hi srntaui^ and its equivalent oceurs often, iti snitih^ ‘ such is tl>e 
tradition,’ vvliere snda and iruti refer to seeular tradition. 

Hruti generally means ‘sacred text' or ‘sacred tradition hut in 
the Puranas very often means ordinary tradition and not sacred 
tradition, because the phrase /// sndih occiu's too often to be a 
clerical mistake, and because mutters on which it is cited do not 
appear to be mentioned or even alluded to in the ^’edic literature. 
For instance, the Vayu 28) says, ‘ Bfhadasva's son was 

Kuvah'isva, s»ieh is the ^nd'i* •, and both the Brahma (8,68) and 
llarivaiiisa (io, 802) say, one of king Sagara's two wives brougiU- 
forth a gour<l (ttiit_pE,_which develope d 6(h90() sons), suclTTs the 
sndi\ but these citations are wholly unknown to Vedic literature.* 
Ag.iin the Matsya (17, 186) says that Devayani was born from 
Kavya, such is the indi, and the Rfimfiyana says of king Asita of 
Ayodhyu (eallc<l Biihu in the Puranas), ‘his two wives were witli 
child, such is the aV/r///^ though Vedie litei-aturc knows nothing 
about cither statement. 

Those notices refer to genealogical matters/ and sndt is found 
used similarly regarding other matters. ThusJlicJ^ii^nia. (v, 11, 
69-71) quotes^long-cnduring ay»/^_t lmt a son who gccs.Au. Gavu 
wil l please hi s seven paternal ancestors, and aUn ntl.erc 
m aternaLar^f ftthew. The Bi^na {173, 35) det^res Uma is 

queen o f the three worlds and mother of tb.. un rbj such is the 

well-known Iridi. The former is not known to W'dic tradition, 
nor apparently is the latter. 

Hie phrase is also the authority adduced for many 

statements of v-arious kinds, which do not appear to come from 
^rcii tradition;-such as these: that Visnu is inliiiite;' tl.at the 
Purana should be heard daily;« that Yaynti attained to heaven 

C.;,.12; S$, 153; OO. 3, 10, 2-1; •O, 2; 'j!), 


4,‘’re?dst- 

• ...• 7 mstcad. e.g. m, (75. 20 18‘> • /;/ ft ij; • i i. 

*» ni, 1 , .}3 it j,„, ,v; Ti y* 7* • . o/, », lo , 0/, < -l: but 

" ’ * P«d iv. 111, 35. 

c 2 
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a second lime;' that there is no unrijfliteousucss greater than 
theft; - and others.^ t 

This meaning of .0-//^/ does not, I believe, occur in later bi-ahmanie 
additions nor in the latest Puranas that are frankly sectarian. In 
passages enunciating purely brahinanic matter, which are later 
additions, siull appeal's in its ordinary brahmanic sense and is 
generally restricted to*sacred text or tradition’,'* as for instance 
in the brahinanic mrihatmva of the river Godavari called Gautanil 
(lahga,® and when it is contrasted with guirli^ and in other 
brahinanic passages;' also it is used at times with the word Veda, 
seemingly as meaning sacred tradition.® Sometimes its jirecise 
import is not ([uite clcar.^ 

Similar remarks apply to the word Snda in such connexions, 

where it has its brahinanic sense generallv,’'' Id mth Nruimn is then 

° , ' _ • 

applied to late mystic doctrine.* ‘ Sntlaui and i/i Sniiani are used 
sometimes in tales and fables about tTrthas in order apparently to 
give them a semblance of ancient tradition,*- just as ^'eda-vids are 
cileil as vouching for the sanctity of tirthas on the Godavari j 
and it is even asserted that that river was celebratcHl by rishis in 
the ^’cda as v;ell as in the Parana.** I/i Sru/ali is similarly used in 
this latter way.**' 

The use olSndi for ordinary tradition is thus well-established in 
the earlier parts of the Puranas and especially in those containing 
ksatriya tradition. "When there was need to distinguish Vedic 


* Mat 35, 5. * Lg i, UO, 12. 

’ MHh viii, 33, 1391 : xiii. 155, 7267. -Mat 111, G ; Zi7, 7, 8. 39, -H. 
U'i, .W. H-lo. Varij', 10. Vuoj;, 108. Rd ii, 1 33. \\v ill3, 
32. Ilv i.2, 222G. 

‘ So delined. Mat 115, 32: Yfi 5'J, 31 : Rd ii, 3:1, 35. .iruti-vdtd 
imrohiUth, Mat :130, 9. 

» Ih- kl. 13, 33. 3.j; 171, 4, 5. 

‘ Va 59, 51. Hd ii, 3L>, 5G. Mat oil, 12 ; 111, 7 ; 115, 52. Pad iv, 
17, 25 : vi, :>50, 55 ; X>56‘, G; 280, 35-6. 

’ e. g. br. 221, 170 ; 223, 56. Pad i, 51, 50: vi. 277, 49. 

* br J75, 78. I’urdnam rct/«-irigi-«inidAfVa;/i, br 213, 167 and 31 
(where for deva read Veda). VS lUO, 33 has )’cde Irutau Pvrdtye ca, but 
I'd iv, 1, 30 for irutau reads smrtau. 

'■ c.g. Mat !)5, 2 ; Br 75, 21.' 

*" c.g. Va ill, 104. bd iii, GO, 76. Pud v, It), 337; 10, 105. So 
iruluvant, IW 221, 33; 220, 28. 

’* e.g. Lg ii, 52, 1. ** e.g. Br 111, 85; 113, 18; 101, 41. 

br 99, 1 ; 101. 1 ; 152, 1 ; 101, 53-4. ** Br 171, 29. 

** Lg i, 2t), 46: ii, 8, 8. Pad vi, 221, 42, 43 ; 238, 7. 
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tradition, it was cited as J'aiiUki sni/l; ’ and so also \’o«li«- "uIIkis - 
and ^’edic mantras ^ were distinguished frmn ordinarv '’athas and 
Piiianic mantras by tlie same opifhot. Sometimes the word /oulcik.t 
was added to distinguish ordinary or popular mattera from Vedic, 
as in the eases of dharma,* vidyfi ® and sa^bda.'' 

The phrase Hi xri'lu/i is common." The words ^rni/uie ® and 
irityaule'^ are used of tradition. This use of ini’jutc is set against 
Srii^utc in brahmanical works; thus, it is often nsi-d in the ^'edar- 
thadlpikfi and always of statements ([noted from \*edie literature, 
but never, I believe, of non-sacred tradition, which is cited simply 
as an 'itihasa’, or by the word smarz/ole in its notice of Rig- 
vcda i, 65. 

The_\jy'i^ Brahmrin<la and \'isnu give an account, how the 
original Piirana came into existence ;and the Bhii'ravata also i^ives 
an account,*' which however is different and, being late andluitrust- 
worthy, need not be noticed. Those three Puranas say — Krsna 
D vaipa yatra divided the single ^ eda into four and arranged them^ 
and so was called \ yusa. He entrusted them to his four disciples, 
one to each, namely I\aila^ \'ai^m pit 3 an a, Ja imini and Sumantud- 
Thon with tales, anecdotes, songs and lore that had come down from 
the ages he compiled a Purana,*^ and taught it and the Itihasa 
to his fifth disciple, tlie suta Romabarsana or Tjomaharsapa.'^ 

• Va,yO, 4. R.l ii. 13, 4. Mat li), 3; ;i.2, 9; :>IS, 1. Pad v. 10, 

37; 13, 319. \ar h, 23. Kfir i, i, 91. Similarly AOuirvanl huH, 
\isvi, 4>, G5. • ’ 

’ Br 3. » Mat 70, 51. Pad vl. :>33, 80. 

; ‘ 27. « Pad vi. :>S1, 25. Cf. Pr 130, 7. 

ir, ^ *2- Pd II, 30, 39 : iii, (JJ, 20G : 01, 12. Hr 

13, 15i}. Ilv .,3, 1813. Cf. ^fPli xii, 30, G14. 

?'• 12. Pad V, ,S^ 1 ; 

o. Ih ^11, . 1 . \ar ,J7 7 . mj;), j ■ ■ j.yj . 

xn.-liMlSl. Mv^,9•^ 11098. • m, iw, 1 <)_j 1 . 

.?^V8267!’ •’ 2370; xii, 

Pd o''- 13025-7; 330. 123;!7-8. 

1 .1 n. ^/, 21 ; ^.•l (,0, 21 ; and Vis Iii, 0. IG s.ay_ 

grdhabbih kalpa-joktibhiU • 

^ pmana-samlntam cakre pur.ai.urtha-viiaradah 

h.Mar,naMI,. CT al.o 
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After that he composed the Mahubharata.^ The epic itself implies 
that the Pm^ana preceded it. It says that Vylisa, just after he had 
composed it, declared that he had already made the Itihusas and 
Puranas manifest.- It also asserts that a ^'aisnava may gain the 
same merit by listening to it that is gained by listening to the 
eighteen Puranas^—a statement which (however much we discount 
the number eighteen) would hardly have suggested itself, if the 
epic was believed to bo prior to all the Puranas. The epic has also 
borrowed from the Puranas,^ more often I think than they cite it. 

This account mentions the materials' from which the Purana 
was compiled. As explained above, the sutas had from remote 
times preserved the genealogies of gods, rishis and kings, and 
traditions and ballads about celebrated men, that is, exactly the 
material—tales, songs and ancient lore—out of which the Purana 
was constructed. AVhether or not \’yasa composed the original 
Purana or superintended its compilation, is immaterial for the 
present p\irpose. \Vhat is important is that there was abundant 
tradition of various kinds, which could and would naturally have 
been used in its construction, and of the very kinds that went to its 
construction. The ancient talcs were topics of real interest to kings, 
peojde and rishis, as both the epics and the Puranas by their very 
structure proclaim, and they were also matters to which men of 
intelligence gave their attention.'^ Allusions in the Veda itself 
show the same.’ It would be quite natural that, after the religious 
hymns were formed into the \'cda, the ancient secular talcs and 
lore should have been collected in a Purana. 

\Vhat the next development of the Purana was is described in the 
Brahmanda and Vayu, and similarly though less fully in the ^'isnu.* 
Uoinaharsana made that into six vereionsand taught 

' Mat .^3, 70 says— 

astadnsH Purrmuiii krtva Satvavati-sutah 

• • « • 

lihrimtakliyuimm akhilarh cakrc tad'iipavrmliitain 

where the luention of eightei^^n Punuias accords with a later theory, see 
tho end of this chapter. Cf. Vis </, 5- 

• MHh 5, J, 54-04. Cf. viii, .74, 1498. ’ JIBh xviii, G, 304- 

" e.g. MBh i, 65, 25C0 ; 100, 7205: v, 179, 7073: xiii, 81, 3990. 
Also third note above. 

^ Tlie terms used are considered in chup. HI. 

Mat 53, 03 niid 73. e.g. i, JIO and 117: x, 39. 

^ IM \\, 35, 03-70 and 01. 55-02, which liave u coiinnon text. 
\ is ill, 6, 17-19. Ag ^70, 10-13. The two former texts collated 
suggest the following version :— 
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tliein to his six diseiplos, Atrt\\a Siunati. Kr.Mupa Akrtavrana, 
Bharadvuja Agnivavcas, Vasistha Jlitra^u, Sfivarni Somadatti, and 
Susannan Slim^apayana. Three of them, I\a>yapa, Savarni and 
Sriiijsapfiyaiia, made three separate saiidiitas, which were called hy 
their names. lloniaharsaua’s sajiihifa and thoio three were tin* 
‘ root-compositiems ' (mula-sai'ifiilii). They consi^tedof four divisions 
{j,(ula) and were to the same effect beet differed in their diction. 
All except Suihsapayana’s contained 4,000 verses. 


Those versions do not exist now:' still some of tho.«o pci-sons, 
besides Roniahar.sana, appear as in<[uirers or narrators in some of 
the Puranas and also in the Mahabhru'ata.- Thus Savarni/' Kasya- 
peya* and Saihsapayana ^ appear in the Vayu and Bralirn’inda,' 
which are two of tlie oldest Puranas and were one originally. The 
passages in which those persons appear may be remnants of those 
old Puranas incorporated in these two, especially as Sfiii^apuyana 
not seldom appears without announcement. Moreover these two 
Puranas alone have the old fourfold division spoken of in the above 


satiah krlva mayupy uktam Puriinam rsi-sattomrih 

Atn-yah Suniatir dhiiiiin KaSyapo hy Akrtavranali 

Bliarndv.'ijo '"nivarciiS ca Vusistho >iitrayu5 ca yah 

Sfivarnih Soiiiadattis tu Susariua S^:»uii:ip."iya«»ah 

etc Sisya luiuiia prektrdi PuiTniesu diirta-vrairdi 5 

trildiis tatra kptas tisrah Siiiiihit.'di pimar eva hi 

K.*i5yapah Eaiidiit'k-karta Sav.arnih S.1iii:Japriyaiiah 

inamikri ca catuithi sv.'ic catasia imlla-saiiiliitrih * 

snrvas tu hi cutu^patlah sarvaii caikartha^vaeikah 

pathanhire prthag-hlo’ita ve^la-luklirt yatlia tatha lo 

catuh-^ahasrikuh saryfili ^amMipriyanikani vie 

I jom aha i i k a mu! a t a ta h K asy a ]> i k a pa i fi 

Sru*arnika tvtiyasau rju-vakyurthu-inanditri 

^atiisapriyaiiikrt canya luxhiiiaitha^vibliriRitrt 

saliasrani ream astau Fuit Sataiii tathaivu ca i£ 

et.'ih ])uncadi(^ui)ya:$ cn claSunya das.'xbhis tatha. 

Where • Va reads ad caim purva-snthbiu'i. 

' Mat calls itself a rjirdna-samhild {j290, 20); so Vis (i. J, 30, 3-1) 

and Lg (i, l, 11 . 13 ). Adi-Purdnai are referred to, Mat Ull, 16 ; Pad 
V. 56, 14. 

* Akrtavmna, iii, 115, 11027 f., &c. ’ Va ^1. 1 . 

huiyaptyoh sandtanah, ^ a 7, 1 ; Kupeyuh SfiiUhtydyati, Bd ii, 6 , 1. 
Bead in Iroth KCtSyapith Stimiapriyanah ] 

‘ As iiujuircr. Va iy, 07 ; oC, 1-2 5] 

1 •. 71, 2; 70 , 24 ; (A). 16 : and Bd ii, 1: 

31, 34; 3G, 1 : iii, i, 1 . As narrator 
SdihSapdyaua in Va 6 . 9 , 34 . 


, 86 . 88 ; GO, 33; 6.2, 1 ; 65, 
b 1; 79. 99; ^> 0 ', 2 ; :)0, 1. 5 ; 
, ^ a lO.'!, G7. Iteafl proliably 
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passage,* and their four (idilax are called Prakrii/O, Annsavga, VpoiU 
fjhata and Viia^ai'nlulra? The others have either no divisions, as 
the Matsya^ and Brahma, or have a different number with other 
terms than juhla, as the Yisnu and Padma, Kuvma and Ilarivaih^. 
' After the original Pumna was composed, by Vyasa as is said, his 
disciple Romahai'^na taught it to bis son Ugrasravas,* and 
Ugrasravas the sauti appears as the reciter in some of the present 
Puranas;® and the sutas still retained the right to recite it for 
their livelihood/' But, as stated above, Romabarsana taught it to 
his sis disciples, at least five of whom were brahmans. It thus 
])assed into the hands of brahmans, and their appropriation and 
development of it increased in the course of time, as the Parana 
grew into many Puranas, as Sanskrit learning became peculiarly 
the province of the brahmans,* and as new and frankly sectarian 
Puranas were composed. How they dealt with these subjects is 
explained thus —* Wise men, extracting valuable matters every¬ 
where from the multitude of ancient stories (or the Puranas), have 
described things in many ways in various Puranas.’® This also 
acknowledges that the Puranas grew up in various localities.' 

This account of the origin of the Purana is supported by copious 
direct allusions to ancient ti-adition in the Puranas. These might 
be cited from many Puranas, but will be taken here chiefly from 
the Vayu and liralimunda, which have the oldest vei-sion in such 
traditional matters, and also from the Matsya, Brahma and Ilari- 
vam&», which have the next best versions. 

There are many allusions to matters that were handed down 
from very ancient times, long before the original Purana was 

‘ Yft 32, G7 : 

ciitusprulam Piirrinnm tu Bralininna viliitnm puru. 

* V.a says these are the four pfidas (i, 13 ; 103, 4-1-5). Bd is plainly 
so divided. Tlie pildas in the Yu are (1) ch. 1-6 ; (2) ch. 7-64 ; (3) ch. 
05-99; and (4) ch. 100-112: Imt 58, 120 suggests that its Anusaiiga 
ended tliere once. 

* Mat aj»pea» to have a memory of it, since for tiraj)odtjha(a road 
probably atrirpodijliuta (last line). 

* Bd iv, 4, 67. Pad v, 1, 2, 14. MBh i, 5, 863, 867. 

MIvJ. 11,16. I’adv. 7, Ilf. BY i. 7. 2 f. MIUi i, 7, 851 f. 

* Kur i, 77, 15. 

' Mat 76’7. 16 refers to the Adi-purruins and Yedas being recited by 
brahmans. Lg i, 30, 61 says tiic Itihasus and Puninas became scjiarato 
kaJa-fjauravat. 

‘ Pad vi. 210, 37. 
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♦ onipilod, smli as old song:s sung by Vajati,’ and songs 

eulogizing the famous kings, Alandhiitr," Avjuna KartavTr^’a 
(p. 16), Alarka (p. 16), RantiJeva," Nrga,^ and others.^ 

That there were men whose business it was to know’ the ancient 
genealogies at;d tales is proved by various expressions often met 
with, for nothing less than this can be implied by the fre<iuent 
references to them as authoritative exponents of ancient events and 
by the many terms used to describe them. Tims, first, as regards 
ancient tradition generally, we find the term pura-vid. designating 
those who sang an ancient genealogical verse about the famous 
Yfidava king Sasabindu,® those who sang the songs of the pifrs,'' 
and others.® Its use was extended to later minstrels in additions 
made to the Puianas, and so the ATiyu in its description of the 
dynasties of the Kali age applies it to those who sang about the 
last Paurava king,^ the Mahabharata to those who sang about 
gifts,'” and the late Bhligavata to those who sang about Kfsna.” 

Other terms, such as purdm-ji'w,'^- paiirdnika,'^* and 

pvranika}^ often mean merely ‘one who knows the Purana (or 


' B(1 iii, 6S, 90-103. Yu 03, 94-101. Br Jg>. 39-40. llv .50. 1638- 
45. Vis iv. 10, 8-15. Lp i, 07. 15-24. MBh i. 75, 3173-7; .'<5, 
3510-15 : vii, 03, 2299-2300: xii, 780-3. Mat 3t. 10-12. 

* IW iii, 63, 09-70. Vfi ifS, 07-9. 

* MBb vii. 07, 2309-73. . * MBh iii, 88. 8329-30. 

® c.g. Aitireya H1.1I1111 viii. /. 21. Satapatlm Birdmi xiii. 5, 4, 3 f. 
quotM niiuiy. MBh v, 101. 3515. 

* Va 05, 10: where Bd (iii, 70, 20). Mat {I f, 19) and Pad (v, 13, 4) 
have equivalent expn'ssioiiJ^. 

' iii, J.O, 9. VaO.7. 10. 

* MBli i, J.2J, 4692. Also Rnghuv. xviii. 23. Vcdartli on Rigv iii, .5,7 
fpioles an itilifusn declared by puiTi-vids. 

Va .9.9, 278 with the signific.'iiit word vipra. 

!* JP* 6d. 3130. Bl.-ig xii. o. 33. 

^ ■ <‘nd. n, 17. Pad It, 102, 41 ; 

i9.9. 26, 29 : no, 397. 461 (with dt'ijit). &c.: 111, 1. 3, 7. &c. Applied 
to Uomahars.nnu, Va 101, 70: Bd iv, .2. 09. Ilihlsu.j.nnnui.jna, Pad 

1 Mat 60, 1. Pad iv, 111. 16, 50. Peiliaps Hr 121. 1 : JrHIi ii, -fO, 

S’nl l'\ i. 51, 2021. ApVliod 

|_articalarly to Romaharsaiu.. Va 15, 71 ; 05, 15 ; 101 , 72 ; &e.: Bd iv, 
r ' nn called J‘anranH;o(lama, Va, 1 15- L'^ i 

< 4i-2; fc >"»: ’fat 111 ■■ i'll'!" i, / 2 ; 

'* Pod iv. J/J, 5 , 
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Puranas) * and are found so used ; ’ as also the precise expressions, 
Purdna-vitfr^ Pnrilna-racaka,^ and others.^ But at other times 
purana-jna, pinu)ta-riil and pauranika imply more and can only 
mean ‘one who knows tlie ancient tales*. Ihus, as regards 
purihia-jfui», vaiim-vids are cited as quoting an old ve»-se sung by 
purana-jj'ias as older authorities about Mandhatr^; paurfinikas are 
cited as quoting an old vei-se sung by purana-jiias about Datta 
Atreya;'"' and a verse about king Devavrdha is repeated as well 
known from a genealogy recited by purana-jfias.' This term is 
applied even to maharsis,^ when it cannot reasonably mean merely 
‘ knowing the Parana*.^ Similarlyare (juoted as 
singing a song about Rama Dus^iathi of Ayodhya,^® about king 
Rantideva,” and about king Vyusitasva of Ayodhya,^* and 
othei-s.*^ Pavranika generally refers to the Puranas and means 
‘one who knows the Puranas*,'^ yet it appears sometimes to mean 
‘ those who know the pm-anas or ancient stories as in the old 
ksatriya ballad abo\it king Satyavrata Trisafiku, in which the 
Vayu and Brahmanda quote verses more ancient than themselves 
as having been recited by jtaur'niika janas}^ 

Paurana often means ‘ ancient V' sometimes ‘ belonging to, 
connected with or mentioned in the Purana (or Puranas) The 


' Especially where the context shows n brahman is meant. 

* ]\Int 10, 0 (a brahman)-; ^Oit, 2. 

* Mat, cml, 22-3. Pad iii, 25, 32. 

‘ Pad iv, 110, 398, 463; 111, 28. Br 171, 1. 

* Va 88, 69. Distinguished perhaps from the Pauranikas of verse G7. 

* \Ti 70, 7G-7. Bd iii, 8, 83. 

’ Va 06, 13. Bd iii, 71. 14. Mat 11. 57. Br J5, 41. Hv 88, 2010. 
Lg i, CO, 5. Pad V, 1.3, 42. 

" Hv 202, 11445. Pad v, .37, 3. So Vasistha, Pad iv. Ill, 9. To 
mrnrfis. AlBh xiii, 10, 1054. 

* ParaSara is called itihum-purana'jTia, Vis i, 1, 4—apparently by an 
unachroiiisni. 

Bd iii, 63, 192. Vri 88, 191. Br 213, 152. Hv 12, 2352. 

" MBh vii, 67, 2369. 

MBh i. 121, 4692. 

” e.g. MBh vii, 57, 2203. 

See sixth note alwvc. MBh vi, 12, 483. 

Sutas, MBh i, 211, 7777. 

■«Va88,114. IM iii. 6VA 113; see a, 83-4. .IRAS, 1913, p. 897. 

'* e.g. kavis, MBh i, 71, 3024: Vasistlia, v. 107, 3773: vriti, xv 
26, 677 : &c. So also purana rishis, Hv 59, 3291. 

e.g. MBh i, 2, 543; 223, 8097-8: xii, 319, 13525. 
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word puiiilitiia is uswl, denoting-sometimes men not really ajicienl, 
such as the brahmans who treated of the dyna^ties of the Kali 
age’ not earlier than about the sixth i-entury n.c., but some¬ 
times men more anc-ient as those who sang- about Sasabindu - 
and Alarka.^ 

The way in which these terms are introduced shows tliat tliey 
do not refer to the ju-esent Puranas and hardly even to the original 
Parana, but more probably to ancient minstrels, because no songs 
corild have been handed down unless there had been a succession of 
minstrels, as is natural; and the verses tliat are quoted are scraps 
of song, evidently the remains of larger ballads, for there arc 
always pieces of ancient poetry surviving. 

Next, as rcgwrds genealogical lore, exj>ressions are used, which 
prove that genealogies were speciallv studied, just as the \’eda and 
other subjects were studied. Thus vaih.<a-riJ * occurs, denoting 
‘one who had acqiiired knowledge of genealogiesjust as plainly 
ns le<Ia-iuf '‘ meant ‘one who had learnt the Veda’, and Veihhifa- 
nV/,® and even suhkhyCt-v'ul^ besides many similar ex¬ 

pressions which imply thorough knowledge.^ Vai'nsa-vids are 
mentioned as quoting fi-om more ancient punina-jnas (p. 2G),and 
in particular Soma-vatil^^-vids are referred to. The ohai-acter 
of these men is emphasi/ed hy the superlative vamia-vHUima 
showing that there were men specially learned in genealogies, just 
as )Kda-vUtauiaK^- are alluded to; and these special genealogists 
were ancient and are cited as earlier autliurities by lumvt'iuikKs}^ 


Vipraih pnriHanuih, Mat 50, 88 ; ^71 
■ Bd iii, 70. 20: where Vu {U5. 19) use 


1, 15. 

{! 0 . 19) uses/)«ra-rN/, 


* B<] iii, G7, 70. Ih- 11. 51. Hv X-’.'/, 1588. Cf. Vu 03, G6. 
^ \a 88, GO. Lg i, 65. 1. Also r-aihlu-kn-uilo, Vfi 4. 2. 

\ ei-y eommoii. e. g. Vu 66 , 39. Bd iii, 5, 38. Jlat 73. 41 


Mllh xii, 3i4. 13241. 

I Mat 37i, 37. 

n 1*9 “ *"• -'5^- 2 ; 238, 2. L 

b2. P«<1 V, .36, 5. 

* -Mat 113, 15. Va .57. 20 : 70 . 4fi. 


06, 21. 


.It i, 8, 8G: 



„ . 169. Bd iii, 63. 169. 

«•««««!»’ 23 (iroi.i.al ?), 

'S'T: *■««. 35 : Vr. 71, a -. Lg ii, k, 20. 

See second note nbove. ^ 


So also 
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The same faet is proved by (he word ciuteka, wliieli in va/uka- 
cintftka ' proves that men did give thought to ancient genealogies, 
■Just as it shows in Veila-cintaku - that men gave thought to the 
Veda, as is well known. Similarly are used the terms vamka- 
puriintt-jna^ and anuia>‘uka-jnirum^Jfut* meaning either ‘one who 
knew the genealogies and Puranaor better ‘ one w'ho knew the 
ancient tales connected with the genealogies^. It thus appears 
that ancient genealogies and tales were matters of study as well as 
the Veda, but the biuhmans, with the growing pretensions of their 
caste and doctrines, and through the political vicissitudes that 
befell North India, exalted the \"edic literature to the undue depre¬ 
ciation of non-religious lore. 

In this connexion two expressions may be noticed, which occur 
rarely, yet seem to indicate that genealogies were not accepted 
blindly but were scrutinized in order to ascertain the true or most 
trustworthy version. One is icchanfi, which appears to mean ‘ men 
prefer ‘ men approve as if the statement to wdiich it is applied 
was approved after inquiry; ° and it is used somewhat similarly 
elsewhere.® The other is Saiinanli, which does not mean ‘ extoU in 
the passages where it occurs, because Antara (Uttara, Uttama) is 
unknown otherwise, but it appears to mean ‘ men announce in an 
emphatic way as if settling some difference of opinion.’ 

The genealogists and students of ancient tales are often mentioned 
without any allusions to their status, and are sometimes culled by 
the general 'Noxtijana^ added to the various appellations mentioned 
above; but at other times the description ‘brahmans’ 


' BrS, 77. IIv I'j, 812. 

’ Yfi 83, 100. Cf. MBh xii, 311, 13241. 

’ Vri 88. 171. IW iii, 03, 171. * Lg i, Cf), 5. 

» m iii, 70, IG. Va <J5, 15. Br 15, 1. Hv 37, 1900 


VarjinTvfttnm icchanti Sv.'ihiiii svrihavataifa vurain. 


Also Hv 37. 1977: hut cf. Br 15, 9 ; Mat 41, 17 and Lg i, GS, 23. Cf. 
apparently isla in Vedarth on Kigv ii, HI). 

'■ Cf. Va 3)i. 37; 60, 39; 76, 21. IM iii, 3, 38; 1^, 23: Pad iv, 
100, 123. 

■ Bd iii, 70, 23. JIat It, 22. Br 15, 5. Uv 37, 1973. Also Vn 
05, 22 (cf. Lg i, 68, 2G, coiifuscdly):— 

Saiiisaiiti ca puranajuah rurtha.4ravnsam Antaram. 


* c.g. Vri5.9, GO, 114, 1G8, 191. 
’ c.g. Va 88, G7; 96, 13; and 
pauranikas and purujia-jriait. 


MBh i. 75J. 4G92 ; vii, 67, 23G9. 
Bd iii, 03, C9 ; 71, 14 ; ns regards 
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autl even wfulai-xt" and hiahui.-ti is ajijilied (»► lliose wiio 
knew the old tales. They were sutas in the most aneient limes, 
though Court brahmans may have possessed such Icnowledi^e. for 
the Rrimayana makes Da^^ratlia’s priest \’asistha deelare tlie royal 
cenealojyv of Avodhva twice/ while kina- Janaka himself sets 
out his own ironcalojTV.^ 

But in later times, and certainly after the compilation of the 

Parana and its passing into the hands of Homaharsaua's braliiiian 

disciples, the sutas appear to have gnidually lost this partic»ilar 

connexion with these matters, which became in time a speeialitv of 

certain brahmans, who thus developed into students and expounders 

of the Puranas. It is to this class that the description, noticed 

above, of Purrtna-jhas, Paur’inikas, A'c., refers when they are 

bnhinans. By devoting themselves especially to the Pumnas, 

they wo\dd naturally have tended to diverge from those who 

studied the \ edas and to form a separate class, for thev would verv 

rarely have been able to combine prolicieney in both wide iielJs of 

literature. The difference between tiic two classes is iiotiectl, for 

mention is made of the brabmaus who know the Puranas, as already 

cited, and brahmans who were wise in the ^■eda ; ® and 'S'edie 

literature itself discloses that the latter class knew little of Pnranic 

tradition, as many an article in the rulic hidcx shows when com- 

pared with inforniation to be gathered from the Puranas. The 

priestly hnihmans would have re.garded the Purana-knowiir- 

brahmans as having fallen away from the Inghest brahmanic 

standard, and on the other hand the latter would naturallv have 

magnified their own office and extolled the Puranas, and have 

enhanced both by incorporating distinctly brahmanic tcachin- and 

practice into the Puranas. Accordingly the I>nranas, expressly or 

nnphcdly compaiing themselves with the ^-edns, claim superlative 

praise for themselves and assert the dignity of the brahmans who 
recited and expoundo<l them. 

There was in fact clear rivalry on the part of the Puranas with 

\rt\% •• * 


MBh 


13023-4. Al» Br 0,5, 45, 5 - p„a jg. 
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CLAIMS OF THE PURANAS 


the ^'cJas;. Fii*st as reg“<irds antiquity, Vyusa is said to liave 
anang-ed the Veda and formed the four Vedas, and the Pnranas, 
putting aside the account of their origin given above, say he divided 
the one original Parana into the existing eighteen,' thus placing 
themselves in the same chronological rank with tlie Vedas. Further, 
the brahmans asserted that tlieVeda had existed from everlasting, and 
the Pnranas, while acknowledging its primaeval anti([uity, claimed 
for themselves even j)rior antiquity. Thus five at least declare that 
at the beginning of things Brahma remembered the Parana first 
of all the scriptures before the Vedas issued from his mouths." 

Next, as regards their character, the Puranas jdace themselves on 
an cciuality with the ^'eda, for many of them assert that they arc 
Vcihi-samuiUa, or I'eihi/i 'of equal measure with the 

^’oda^; and even a single story is so estimated.■* The title Veda 
is sometimes given to them/'and so tlie ^^■lyu (i, 18 ) calls itself 
Pnram-l'et/a. Snifi is applied to their tradition as shown above, 
and the word re® and also apparently giikla"' to their verses. The 
brahmans extolled the \'eda in the highest degree, yet the Puranas 
exalt themselves even more highly.® Consecpiently they dis¬ 
tinguished themselves from gwrli.'^ The hymns of the lligveda were 
‘ seen ’ by rishis, but all the Puranas except two (the Naradiya and 
Vamana) declare that they were originally delivered by some god,'® 
thus claiming a divine authorship, higher than that of rishis; and 
the Padma even asserts that it is Visnu himself." 


’ Mat 53, 9-11. Pud v, 1, 49-51. Kur i, 18. 

* Va 1, 00-1. Bd i, 1, 40-1. Mat 3, 3-1; 53, 3. Pud v, 1, 15-7. 
8iv v. 1. 27-8. Cf. -Murk 15. 20-1 ; Br liU, 27-8. 

* Va 1, 11, 101, 202 ; i, 12; .2/, 3. Br J, 29; :>15. 4, 21, 27, 39. 

Vis i, jf, 3: vi, 8, 12. Pud vi, 1, 8; 110. The Bii.'ig is hrahmu- 

ttammiUi, Pad vi, I'JO, 73. Vtdu-aummiUi is ^^oinetiines toned down to 
Vedu-gnmmota, Vu 103. 51 : or to snUi-mmmaiit, V."i -i, 5 ; Bd i, 5, 1 : or 
to Ve-daih samila, MBh i, 0^, 2298, 2329 ; i)5, 3842. Cf. JfBb xii, 3il, 
12983 ; ^/,0, 13457. 13528. 

* So the story of Prtlm Vainyu, Br i, 26 ; Hv -i, 290. Other portions, 

Br ta 3;. Pad vi, .2.25, 60; 57. 

^ Cf. Satapathu Brahm xiii, •/, 3, 12-13. Sankhuyaim Sr Sutra xvi, 1. 
Asvalayaiia Sutra x, 7. Vaspeuks of its ninJetu (i, 203; 103, 55), and 
so also Bd (i, 1. 173; iv, 1, 55) and Pud (v, 2, 54). 

® p. 22, note 8, lust line but one. ' Va 1, 19. 

*• Br .2/.7, 16-40. Pud v, 2. 49-51. Cf. Vis vi, 8, 3. 

’ Br. 121, 10; 158, 32 ; 175, 10. Pud vi, 263, 86, 90. 

Va 1, 196 ; 2, 44 ; 7, 12. B«15, 7,172 ; 2, 47. Mat 1, 28. Br 1, 30. 
Lg i, 2, 1. Mark, conclusion, 2-3, 7. Via vi, 8, 42. 

” Pad i, 62, 8. 
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Tliiidlv, as re^rds tbcir teaching and autlioiityj tlicy claim 
divine sanction, and freely introduce gods as dniinatis jicrsonac, 
wlio give instruction iii>on all kinds of subjects, thus j'lucing their 
teaching beyond cavil.* Also the strongest censure is passed on 
those who regarded or treated the recital of the Purana disres[)cc(- 
fullv.- In late additions the siita Romaharsana is called a inmii 
and extolled,^ and even his son Ranniaharsani is lauded fulsonieh', 
and called ja'jail-Qurv.^ 

Fourthly, as regards their value and ellicacy. The lu-aliinans 
a>sertcd a supreme |>osition for the \'eda, to dispute which ua» 
hlaspliciny, but the Puranas claimed even higher merit for them¬ 
selves; thus, to give only a few instances, it is said the Punina 
destroys all sin;-’ it gives every blessing and even final oinaneipa- 
tion from existence;'’ it bestows union with Brahma;" it raises 
one to ^ istiu: * that is, in short, the Puranas gave blessings equal, 
or rather superior, to anything tlic ^■edas could give.'-' It is said 
that the Purana should be hoard even by brahmans who attained 
the utmost bounds of sacred knowledge {hrahuui-j.ara),XiwA that 

o\cn tales in the Purana would make a biahnian know the 
Veda.*' 


Further the brahmans arrogated to themselves the monopoly of 
revelation and religions ceremonies and ritual. The Puranas, while 
acknowledging their great j-rivileges, yet inculcated mneh teaching 
that virtually superseded brahmanie doetriiio in extollin«>- the 


c.g Brabiaa speaks of -reograpliy, the sun, &c.. Hr g'-iO: about 
tii-tl.us and tl,e m.Hliatmya of CSautaini Gang.a (tl.e Godavari), Id., -11-177 
. lost of the Mat aiul \ ar is declared by Vifiiu liiuiself as tiie Fisli or the 
Hour. Siva is ofteu introduced as giving instruction to lYirvuti. 

• .Mat. conclusion, 3-10. Pad iii, J, II. 

* ' is iii. /, 10 . 

» pr.feiably read HomuUrsaim). 

ii i l-ad' i o■^o : 

Rill’ lls! a.Ki;ishi.: 

’ Vlijo,,,57. Kurllj’. ua. ^ JM,42a.tolhcBlug. 

I Mat .2,44, 32. Vis vi, 55 . Pad vi, J, 17 : 4 .,, 75 v.,,. ,, 07 - 

laliontwr, f4"lG"i5_l’3, ’ 2 “*’'"°''’ 
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superlative olKcaey ot‘ tTrtbas,* rclij^ious devotion (yoga)^ exercises 
and loving faith {Ihakti)^ whereby a man can obtain every 
blessing, remission of every sin and final emancipation from 
existence.* The Padma goes so far as to say, ‘ enough of vratas, 
tirthas, yogas, sacrifices and discourses about knowledge, faith 
alone indeed bestows final emancipation.^® Some Piiranas 
do not hesitate to introduce the sacred gayatri into a spell,^ and 
even to modify and almost parody it.® 

Lastly as regards the dignity of the brahmans who recited or 
expounded the Puranas, the ^'’ayu. Padma and Siva assert that a 
brahman was not really wise if he did not know the Pumna (p. I),'-* 
thus making knowledge of the Parana the crown of all learning; 
and the laudation is carried farthest in the Padma, which gives 
directions about reciting the Parana and has much to say about the 
brahman who knew and expounded the Puranas,'® proclaiming 
that—the brahman who declares the Puranas is superior {vl^ixyate) 
to everyone; even sin committed by him cannot adhere to him; 
the Piuana destroys the sins of everj' one else; and if a believer in 
the Puranas esteems the declarer of them as a guru who gives 
knowledge of sacred science {hrakniu-vulga), all his sins disappear." 
The Matsya imprecates a curse on those who reviled the Purnna- 
jfias.'" Those who recited the Parana were worthy of signal 
honour,*^ hut various faults disqualified them.'* 

' Pilgrimages to tirthas are extolled everywhere. Tljcy are equal to 
the Vedas, Pad i, -13, -18 ; and better tluin sacrifices, Pud i, 11, 17. 

* e.g. Yu 13. Kilr ii, 30 f. 

® c. g. Mat 02 f. Pad vi, 3'j f. 

' Praising Ki'sna is more ctUcaciuiis than the Veda or anything else, 
Pad vi, 228, 39-il. Cf. Vi? vi, 2, 39. 

‘ Even a speciully munificent gift confers greater blessings than the 
Pun\nas, Vedas and sacrifices, JIat 83. 2-3. 

“ Pad vi, 100, 22. Cf. ibid. 256, G9-70 ; 257, 152-3: Br 178, 186. 

’ Lg ii, 22, 9; 51. 18. 

* Lg ii, 27, 48, 50, 245, 254, 265 ; 28, 61 ; 18, 5-26. Pad v, 75, 97 ; 
70, 11 : vi. 72, 115, 118-121 ; 85, 19; 88, 33. 

Va also proclaims {70, 53) ilie superiority of the brulimau who knew 
tlie itilKOsu as well as the four Vedas. 

Pad iv, IVO, 25 f.; 111, 21 f., 40-9, 63-5. See p. 26 for terms: 
also VN 0, 100; Kur ii, 15, 120-35, 

" Pad iv, JiO, 398-402. ” Conclusion 11. 

Pad iii, 25, 32-6: iv 100, 26; 111, 26-30, 51-8: vi, 20, 25 f.; 
125, 91-3. 

“ Pud iv, 111, 59-62. 
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The Jlalifibhrirata puts forwanl similar claims for itself; tlius it 
declares it is tlie chief of all sastras,' it is a Veda - and outweighs 
the four Vedas,^ it cleanses from siii,^ it enables a man to attain 
to Brahma’s abode ^ and Visnu’s abode/' and it procures final 
emancipation from existence^ These claims are not however quite 
jvs thoroughgoing as those that the Puranas assert for themselves, 
and moreover it seems that the Puranas were fir&t with their 
claims and the epic followed and copied them (p. 22). The Ramfi- 
yana, being a br-ahmanical production, is less assertive, and claims 
but to be equal to the \'eda and to free from sin.'* 


CHAPTER III 

CONTENTS OF THE EARLIEST PURANAS 

It has been explained in the last chapter how the original Purana 
was compiled. The materials used were dk/iyiiimK, itpakh/dm/f, 
gddwH and k'll/m-jdkliH (and the equivalent kitlj,ti~id/{i/a). Similar 
materials would appear to have gone to make up the Itibasa. 

The term kalpa in a precise sense means a vast cosmic jieriod, 
but this seems to have been a later application of it, when the 
scheme of cosmological time was developed. It is not seldom used 
in a simpler and unspeoialized way to mean ‘a period of time’, ‘an 
age , and this seems to have been its earlier signification, as where 
it is said, wise men knew the old tales of the old time.® In this way 
kalpa IS often used loosely ; and so also purd-kalpa,^^ as where it 
is declared that purd-kafpa-ruls knew a particular vrata,'- and 

' xviii, G, 298. 

^ I, 1, 261 ; 62. 2300. Ei|unl, cf. vii, 52, 2027; 203, 9647. 

]i.J. 264-6. Cf. i. 65. 2314. 2329. 

* vii i’jt 1-6 

* Mat 53, 63, 73 

,0 X, Pu^Stanasya kidpaaya puraniini vidur budliah 

exl n it’ \ ^ >37, pro- 

'■ M"l 6^! 1 Pa,. 05 ^ 
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proclaim son'?s sung by king Ambansa.^ Accordingly kalpa must 
have this general sense when it is used in the above words halpa- 
jokU aDcl kalpa-xakya. 

Purdna and liiluiita, apart from their application to compilations, 
are applied to single stories.^ Parana means any ^old tale’, or 
* ancient lore generally,^ and itik<isa would seem properly to 
denote a story of fact in accordance with its derivation Ui ha usa, 
which rather denotes actual traditional history.^ But the line 
between fact and fable was hardly definite and gradually became 
blurred, especially where the historical sense was lackinir, and so no 
clear distinction was made, particularly in brahmanic additiods to 
the Puranas. Hence both words tended to become indefinite. 
Ihe Vedarthadipiku calls all the old stories it cites iiihusaftj and 
never uses the word Piird/ia, I believe, except once, and then of a 
quotation from ‘ the Puranas *, which agrees with the Mahabhurata.® 
Purana is applied to a single story, whether quasi-historical® or 
mythological' or instructive;* and so also an itihQsa may be an 
ordinary tale* or quasi-historical,*® fanciful,” mythological** or 
even didactic.** In later additions to tlie Puranas any kind of 
tale is called an itihusa, and spurious antiquity was ascribed to 

’ ' MUh xiv, 31. 87G. 

• See fiflh note above. Mat 181, 5; .217, 5. MBh i, 175. 6650. 
Also the following references. 

’ Mat 53, 64. 

^ So^askaases ai/t’ha.'nia for Ihose who interpreted the Veda with 
reference to trnditionni history ( Index i, 122. Cf. opening verses 
in chap. I). It shows that itiha.^a ns traditional Instory was well under¬ 
stood, and theicforu that itiha^as must have been cuintnoiily current. 
lliUaaaa according to Sayano are cosmological myths or accounts, such 
as ‘In the beginning this universe was nothing but water’, &c.; so SBE 
xliv, p. 98: but thi.s i.s very doubtful, because (1) itUiiisa is, I believe, 
very rarely found applied to such accounts, (2) the definition of Uih't.'-n 
and the references to it iu the Knutiliya ArtlmSastra (which will be 
noticed in chap. IV) distinctly negatixe it, and (3) so also does Varka’s 
use of the word aitihasika. 

• Its notice of Rigv j, 65. MBh xii, 351, 13642-3. 

• MBh i. 122. 4718: xii, 150, 5595. 

^ Mat 2i7, 5, 8, Pud v, 37, 110. Cf. MBh xii, 311, 12983; 31^, 
13457, 13528: where spurious antiquity is given. 

• Mat 181, 5. Vh 16. 3. » Pad ii, 17, 63 : iii, 14, 14 f. 

MBh i, .95, 3840: 101, 4178. Pad ii, 85, 15 f.: v, 28, 47. . 

*' Var 53, 26. Pud iv, 113, 203/13. 

Va 55, 2. Pad vi. J.9, 144; 08. 4 ; 108. I. 

” Bi 210, 5. Pud V, 59, 2. 
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stories, fables, and other matters that are nuiuifestly late by addiii;^ 
the epithet piinVoiia} Moreover no strong^ distinction was made 
in later times between these terms and akhvana, and they are not 
seldom treated as synonymous.- 

As collective terms Itihasa and Purana are often mentioned as 
distinct,^ and yet are sometimes treated as much the same; thus 
the ^'ayu calls itself botli a Purana and an Itihasa,■* and so al.-o 
the Brahmanda.® The Brahma calls itself a Purana and an Akhvana.*^ 
The Mahabhurata calls itself by all these terms." 

The word Purana occurs often in the singfular. In various 
passages it means the Puranas collectively,® and in some places it 
is doubtful whether the singular or plural is intended;® but in 
others^® it means ‘the Purana’ and refers apparenth' to the 
original Purana, and this seems specially clear where its locative 
is used in connexion with ancient tenets.’* 

The Purana as so framed was entrusted to the sQta Romaharsana 
m virtue of the duties that appertained to sutas (p. 21), and it is 
there said that the matters with which sntas were concerned were 
displayed in itihfisas and puranas, dhta. It makes 

no real difference whether we understand these’ words as meaning- 
that those matters ‘were displayed in tales and ancient stories'’ 
or as meaning that they ‘are displayed in the Ilihr.sas and 
Puranas’; for in the former case those tales and ancient stories 
would have been comprised among the materials used, and tin- 


Amig^U, winch is a late brahmnmcal production, c,» IMPh xi\. 30 ■, 
■ Vi. O',. 1-3; l„o. 

K«4ilyo Jl'cmUf cWp. fv '' fv'"' 

= «.Mv,,, .r, 30, 3,-3. 

» ir. U ^ uiy-oj. (- THiK/iyaiia, 3 647 

GodavaVwhS " iti. .1.0 

1 138-9; JJ 2020 '• '«• 

;; Problw," I'tBri; ,,^2'; f sH ‘ 

19: Mii. ^S. 90; iv. .8, 

MlJh xii. 166] 6205 Pelhana 'V' ^571. Doubtful. 

. I'erhapa Pumne kiriila, Br 5, 21 : Hv 7, 427, 
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latter construction would say definitely that they had been in¬ 
corporated in the Itihasas and Puranas. It is clear then that the 
original Parana dealt with ancient traditions about gods, rishis and 
kings, their genealogies and famous deeds. Itihasas appear to have 
remained distinct for some time, and Lihga i, 26, 28 mentions the 
as one; but afterwards they woxild seem to have become 
absorbed into the Puranas.^ 

Genealogies and the deeds of famous kings and rishis constitutetl 
two subjects. Traditions about gods and (to some extent) the most 
ancient rishis and kings would divide themselves into the three 
subjects of cre-ation, its obvious end and dissolution, and the 
Manvantaras. The mattei-s then with which the Pumna would 
have dealt were these five subjects, and the truth of the old verse 
about the five subjects that every Pumna should treat of becomes 
manifest, namely, original creation, dissohition and re-creation, the 
Manvantaras, ancient genealogies and accounts of pereons mentionetl 
in the genealogies.^ These gave rise to the term pahcn~htki}anay as 
a special epithet of the ' Parana This term manifestly coxdd not 
have been coined after the Puranas substantially took their present 
composition, comprising great quantities of other matters, especially 
brahmanic doctrine and ritual, dharma of all kinds, and the merits 
of tlrthas, which are often expounded with emphatic prominence. 
It belongs to a time before these matters were incorporated into 
the Puranas. It is therefore ancient, chai-acterizes the earliest 
Puranas, and shows what their contents were. 

Dharma in all its branches bulks very large in the present Puranas, 
but is not alluded to nor even implied in any of those five subjects. 
Hence it was no ingredient of the earliest Puranas, except probably 
such simple lessons as might be conveyed incidentally in those five 
subjects.^ It has been explained how the original Purana was soon 
developed into four sepaiate versions (p. 23), and thenceforward 
the Puranic brahmans developed the Puranas. The multifarious 

' Cf. Matsya Samnuida near the end of chap. IV'^; and also the use of 
iliJuisa in Vedarth ante. 

• SargaS ca pratisarga^ ca vnmSo mauvantarani ca 

vamSyanucaritam cniva PuiTinaro panca-Iak^nam. 

Quoted in Bd i, 1, 37-8: Vfi -i, 10-11 : Mat 53, 65: Kur i, 1, 12: 6iv 
V, 1, 37: Gar i, 215, 14: Bhav i, 2, 4-5: Var 2, 4. Differently ex¬ 
pressed in Vis iii, 6, 25 : Ag 1, 14. Wrongly in Bliag x'ii, 7, 8-10. Cf. 
Vis vi, 8, 2, 13. 

’ Such as are found interspei'sed in Homer. 
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otiior iiiattci-s now found were thus later additions, suc-li auo;inen- 
tations gradually nullified the ancient fivefold divisi.-n, and it was 
then possible that Puranas could be composed whieli diverged from 
that character, pahca-lolcKana. The Puranas naturally lent them¬ 
selves to augmentation, and llic Puranie brahmans used their 
oppoitunities to the full, partly with further genuine traditions, 
but mostly with additions of brahmanic stories and fables and 
doctrinal and ritual matter. 

The Matsya implies this, for, after describing the eighteen 
Puranas and the characteristic subjects of a Purana (53, 10-59), 
it adds (66-9) that the fivc-subjcct Purana treats also of the muba- 
Imya of llrabma, \ i?nu, the s»jn, Rudiu and the earth ; and that 
dhanna, wealth, love and final emancipation from existence and 
what is repugnant thereto are treated of in all the Puranas. The 
Vayu, which states the five eharaeteristic subjects, describes the 
eighteen Puranas briefiy (104, 2-11), and adds (11-17), that they 
give instruction about many dbarmas belonging to all classes and 
fisramas, about rivers, sacrifices, austerities and gifts, about yoga, 
faith, and knowledge, about the cults of Brahma, Siva. A'isnu, the 
sun, the saktis and the Arhatas' and many other matters. Some 
of these mattei-s, if not most, were certainly not ancient, and very 
few of them could by any stretch of terms he reckoned within the 
live chai-aeteristic subjects. lienee clearly all these matters were 
later additions, additions manifestly made by the Puranie 
brahmans. 


The compilation of the original Purana and even of the four 
versions into which it developed does not mean that all the traditions 
existing at that time were colleeted therein, and in fact it would 
have been impossible to c.ndense them all into the 4,000 veives of 
which those collections consisted. There must have been much 
oUier tradition surviving about ancient times; just as there were 
traditions about later king, (which were not admitted into the 

atat t “ Udayana.= Such outstanding tmditious 

so oontTt , '"7 "*> i"™rpo,ated and 

of su”rma of Puranas. As specimens 

such may probahly be reckoned tl.c story about Bhisma and 

’ MoshadarCTb''' 
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Ugraymlha,' Sahara’s campaign in west India,- the genealogy of 
a branch of Icings descended from the Yadava Lomapada,® which 
appear in single passages only. The Mahabharata also incorporated 
many such traditions, which are introduced as extraneous vehicles 
of instruction ; such as the stories of Lopainudra and Agastya,^ 
of Marutta and Saihvarta,^ and of Nala.® 

As regards traditional history there is generally little evidence to 
show whether particular stories about kings were in the original 
compilation, yet the character of certain tales suggests that they 
wore there, such as (1) tlie natural and simple accounts of kings 
Satyavrata-Trisahku ” and Sagara ® narrated in the Ayodhya. 
genealogv, and (2) the frequent narration of and allusions to other 
tales in a historical setting, such as the legend of Pnrfiravas and 
his queen UrvasI,^ and that of the rishi Cyavana and his princess- 
wife Sukanya.’" For instance, Pururavas and Urvasi were according 
to tradition the progenitors of the great Aila race; hence their 
legend must liave exi-ted in the earliest times, and it is notewortliy 
that S'lyana mentions it as a typical purana.'’ It is found in the 
present Puranas. Obviously tlieir legend must have existed through 
all the intervening ages, because, when oral tradition is the only 
means of perpetuation, things once forgotten arc lost for ever. The 
fact that Pururavas and Urvasi are mentioned in a hymn of the 
Rigvetla (x, 05) would not account for the legend that exists, 
because other persons who are far more prominent in the Veda are 
unknown to general tradition, as for instance, Vadhryasva, Divodasji 
and Sudas (p. 7). It is true that stories were fabricated in later 
times about ancient kings and rishis, but such stories betray their 
character in various ways that will be noticed in chapter V, and 
stand on a different footing. That hymn by itself is obscure, but 

' Hv 50, 1085-1112. Mkl iii, 49. ’ Kur i, 57, 6-10. 

* MBli iii, 8561 f.: noticed in chap. XIV. 

® JIBli xiv, 5, 99 f.: discussed in chap. XIII. 

* MBh iii, 53 to 70. 

' Va 88, 78-116. IM iii, 63, 77-114. Br 7, 97 to 8, 23. Hv 45, 
717 to 13, 753. Lg i, 6’6', 3-10. 6iv vii, 60, 81 to 61, 19. JltAS, 
1913, pp. 888 f. 

* Va 88, 122-43. Bd iii, 63, 120-41. Br 8, 29-51. Hv 45, 760 to 
44. 784. ^iv vii, 61. 29-43. .TRAS, 1919, pp. 353 f. 

Vii 94. 4-52. Bd iii, 66, 4-22. Br 10, 4-8. Hv 26, 1366-70. 
Mat 54, 24-34. Vis iv, 6, 20-42. Satapatha Brrdira xi, 5, 1. 

MBh iii, 455: and cliap. .WII. " Sec SBE xliv, p. 98. 
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was intelligible to those who knew the legend,* and therefore 
implies the existence of the legend when it was composed.® 

The first three subjects that Puranas sliould treat of are based on 
imagination, are wholly fanciful, and do not admit of any practical 
examination ; hence it would be a vain pursuit to investigate them 
here. The fourth and fifth subjects however, genealogies and talcs 
of ancient kings, profess to be historical tradition and do admit of 
chronological scrutiny ; hence they are well worth considering. It 
is manifest from the Rigvedic hymns that there was real civilization 
in India, there were independent kings, and famous exploits were 
celebrated in song. Independent kings imply separate dynasties. 
Dynasties had genealogies, hence there were genealogies to be 
incorporated in the original Purana. The genealogies will be dealt 
with in chapters VIII and IX. Here may be noticed the fifth 
subject, and there is plenty of tradition to testify who were the 
ancient kings renowned for their deeds. 

The greatest kings were generally styled cakravartins,^ sovereigns 
who conquered surrounding kingdoms or brought them under their 
authority, and established a paramount position over more or less 
extensive regions arovmd their own kingdoms. There is a list of 
sixteen celebrated monarchs and their doings, which is called the 
SotJaSa-rajika, and is given twiee.^ They are these:— 


Marutta Aviksita 
Suhotra Atithina 
Brhadratha Vira° the Ahffa 
Sivi Ausinara 
Bharata Dausyanti 
Rutna Dasarathi 
Bhaglratha 

Dillpa Ailavila Khatvanga 


Mandhatr Yauvana^va 
Yayati Nfihu^ 
AmbarlNi Nfibljagi 
Sasabindu Caitravatha 
Gaya Amurtarayasa 
Rantideva Sunkrti 
Sagara Aiksvuku 
Prthu Vainya. 


Instead of Sagara the list in the Drona-parvan names Rama Jama- 

whotollKriefto tl,o,e 
xlvi,'3iV?23-4 ^ impliedly referred to in Rigv iv, 2, IS: see SBE 

va 57, 68-80; B,1 ii, 03, 

SIO-1037 : i, 1,223-4 (6 versos) 
‘ Vira may be an adjective. Probably Brbadratba of Magadba. 
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dagnya; but lie does not properly fall into tins enumeration because 
he was not a king. Subotiu Atilhina is Subotra, the descendant of 
Vitatha,^ Bbarata’s successor, Atithina being a variant of Vaita- 
tbina. All these wore eminent kings and all will be found in the 
genealogies - except Prtbu Vainya, whose lineage stands quite apart 
from the other genealogies and seems rather mythical.^ The list 
does not arrange the kings in any proper order. ^landhatr, 
Sagara, Bhagiiatlia, Ambarlsa,* DilTpa (Dillpa II) and Rama 
Dasarathi belonged to the Ayodhya dynasty; and ^larutta to the 
Vai^lla dynast3\ Yayiiti was of the Aila race; and among his 
descendants were Bharata, Suhotra, Rantideva and Brhadratha in 
the Pa\irava line, and Sa^bindu a Yfidava and Si\d an Anava. 
Tliere were two kings named Gaya AniQrtara^'asa (son of 
Amurtarayas), one who reigned at Gaya,® and the other on 
the river Payosnl® (the modern Tapti) ; the former seems to 
be meant here. 

Another list’ names certain kings who gained the title samrdj,^ 
*pai‘amountsovercign’,four of the foregoing, Yauvanfisvi (IMandhatr),^ 

' Extolled as a very prosperous monnrcli, JIBIi i, 3715-9. 

■ The genealogies arc discussed in chaps. VII to IX, and the main 
lines are set out fully iu Die Table in chap. XII. 

* His story is given in Vfi 1, 33-30 ; 63, 103 f.: and 63: Pd ii, 36, 
103 f.; and 37: M.at 10, 3-15; Br 3, 17-28; 1, 28 i\: Hv .2/74-81 ; 
4, 283 to 6, 405: Pud ii, 36 to 37; 133, 55 to 135, 6: v, 8, 3-34 : 
Kur i, 14, 7-21 ; Ag IS, 8-18. 

* There was unotlicr Aiuharlsa Nablifigi, in the vciy earliest times, sec 
the ‘Nabhagus’ in cliap. VIIl. 

® MBh iii, 95. 8518-20. 8528-39 : ix, 39, 2205. He appears to have 
been n scion of tbe Kanyakubja dynasty, I’d iii, 66, 32 : Va 91, 62 : Uar i, 
139, 5 : Bbag ix, 15, 4 : Hv 37, 1425 : lir 10, 23. 

* MBh iii, 131, 10293-304. It was this latter apparently who is 
meant when it is said MrnidiiTdr vanquished Gaya, MBh vii, 63, 2281 : 
xii, 39, 981. 

’ MBh ii, 11, 649-50. 

* He w)io conquers the whole of Bhnrata-varsa is celebrated ns a 
samraj ; Va 45, 86. 

* Often celebrated. Of liim an old verse was sung—'As far as the sun 
rises and ns far as he sets, all tiiat i.h called Vauvana^va Ji[an<lhritr’e 
territory’: MBh vii, 63. 2282-3; xii. 39, 983: Va 88, 68: Bd iii, 

69-70: Vis iv, 3, 18: Bhag ix, 6, 37. Celebrated in MBIi iii, 
136, 10423-68, which describes liis birth in an absurd brahiiiaiiical 
fable, noticed in id. vii, 63 and xii, 39, 974-9. Cakmvartin, id, xiii, 
11, 860. 
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lihaglmtha,* Bharata,' and Manitta,^ and a fifth, Kfivtavlrya, 
that is, Arjuna Kartavjrya of the Haihaya line, who was a very 
famous monarch and is called both a saimaj and a cakravaiiin.* 
Other lists name as kings of wide sway,® Dilipa, Nrga,® Nahu«i, 
Ambarrsa and Slfindbatr : as kings of high renown,’ l^ithn \ ainya, 
Iksvaku, Yayati,® AmbarTsa, Sivi Ausinara,® Ksabha Aila, Nrga, 
Kusika, Gadhi,’“ Somaka” and Dilipa: and as kings of great 
raagnificence,’* Rantideva,’® Nubhaga (Ainbarlsi), Yauvanasva 
(Mundhatr), Prthu Vainya, Bhaglnitha, Yayati, Nahu^ and 
Hariscandra.** 

A list is given of kings who gained fame by their gifts of 
cattle,’® Bbagiratha, Mundhutr Yauvanfisva, Bharata, Rama 
Da^rathi, Dilipa, Pururavas, Usiuara, JIucukunda,'® Nrga, and 
Somaka, and others of less note. Another list, given twice,” names 
kings who gained great merit by liberality or devotion to br.ihmans, 


* After him the Ganges was named Bliagirathi. Tlic storv is told, 
MBh iii, 107, 9918 to lOi), 9965: &c. 

’ Famous in Vedic littniturc also. A cakravarlin and $<ti'vuhhuuma, 
MBh i, 69, 2814 ; 71, 3121 : iii. 90, 8379. 

* Praised in MBh xii. 20, 613; Mark (Translntion 129), 2-18. 
Uis story, ibid., and MBh xiv, -1, 86 f. 

* Vai/i, 9. 23. B(1 iii. C.y, 9, 23. Br J.?, 166, 174. Hv ^5, 1857, 1865. 
Mat 43, 17-18, 26. Pad v, 12, 120-2. Vis iv, 11, 3. Ac 274, 5. 

® MBh xii, 8, 238. 

‘ MBh iii, 88, 8329-32 : 121, 10291-2: xiii. 2. 121. 

' -MBh vi, 9, 311-16. 

Extolled for iioblencs.s, MBh iii, 195, 13236-60; 293, 16675. 

® Kxtolled for piety and truthfulness, MBh iii, 197, 13319-30; 293, 
16674 ; xii, 143, 5461. The faide of the hawk and piffcon is applied to 
him MBh Iii, m. 13274-300; 207. 13808 : xiii, 67, 3384 : xiv, 90, 
2790 : hut to liis father L 6iiiara, 130, 10557 to 131, 10596: confubcdly 
^ w ^ king of Kubi, xiii, 32. 

I® KnAika and Gadhi were kings of Kaiiyakuhja. 

fo- Saliadeva s s..n. king of North Paflcala: praised, MBh iii, 

10422, A story about bun in 127, 10471 f, 

MBli ii, 52, 1929^31, 

“ MBh xiii, 76, 3^8-91 ; 81, 3806. 

714 ^">03,72 ; Mat 12, 35; Hv 12, 

‘?\lW ® lX‘- ^^-23- Also MBh xii. 74. 

MBh XII, 234, 8590-8610 : xiii, 137, 6247-71. 
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namely, Ilantideva Sahkrtya, Sivi Ausinara, Pratardana king- of 
Kasi, Ambarisa, Yuvanasva,^ Rama DfiKirathi, Karandhama^s 
grandson Marutta,- Bhagiratba, Devavrdha, Janamejaya, Vrsa- 
darbhi, Brahmadatta, Mitiasaha,^ BbQmanyu, Satadyumna, Loma- 
pfida,* Satyasandba, Nimi of Vidarbba, Planus son Sudyumna, 
Sabasrajit and Prasenajit,* and others. 

Other lists are found,''' but it is unnecessary to quote more. 
They contain most of the foregoing names and new names also, 
but the compilei-s were no experts, for the names arc generally 
jumbled together without dynastic, genealogical or chronological 
order. A vciy few lists do aim at chronological order, and the 
longest is one that describes the descent of the sword of justice,'^ 
thus—Jilanu, Ksupa, Iksvuku, Purnravas, Amis, Nahusa, Yayati, 
Puru, Ac.; but the order after Piiru is worthless, thus it places 
Ailavila (Dilipa II) before Dhundhuniura, ^lucukunda and \uva- 
nasva, though he was long posterior to them in the Ayodhyfi line. 
This list is in the Santi-parvan and is a brahmanical compilation 
with the usual brahmanical lack of the historical sense, yet it 
shows who were remembered as righteous rulers even by brahmans. 

These lists have been set out, in order that there should be no 
lack of names of notable kings for comparison. They show that 
the really famous kings occur repeatedly and were well established 
in tradition; and that there were many others less celebrated but 
yet well known. It is very remarkable, as pointed out before 
(p. 7), how widel}' these kings differ from those extolled in the 
Rigveda and Vedic literature, even when the lists are brahmanical. 
Rigvedic kings are practically non-existent here, and eulogies of 
kings in all that literature hardly count in the compilation of these 
lists. This fact shows how entirely apart from general popular 

' Mandhatr’s father, who was a great king; so \a 88, 65; Bd iii, 63, 
66; Hvi.2, 711; tiv vVi, 60, 75-G ; Br 7, 92. 

’ That is, Aviksita, mentioned above. 

’ Called Kaluil4aprida, of Ayodliya. A story about him in chap. .Will. 

* DuSaratha’s friend, king of Auj^, in Bam. 

^ Most of these kings will be found in the Table of Genealogies in 
chan. XII. Consult also the Lidex. 

• Very long lists in MBli i. 1, 223-32: ii, 8. 319-33: xiii, 115, 
5661-9 ; 165, 7674-85. Similar lists occur in brahmanical books, e. g. 
llaitrayana-Brillnuuim-Upanifad i, 4. Short lists in JIBh iv, 56, 1 76879 : 
V, 89, 3146 : vi, 9, 313-6 ; &c. 

' UBh xii. 166, 6191-201. 
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thought stood Vedie literature in this matter. The popular scale 
of values was totally different from that of Vedic brahmans. 
Hence it is clear how little Vedic brahmans were in touch with 
public life and interests/ and of what small importance Vedic 
literature is as regards historical matters. 

These diverffencies and also the fact that the Puranas sometimes 
contain statements that differ from those in brahmanic literature 
show that the Puranic stream of tradition flowed independently 
of the Vedie stream. The former sometimes incorporated brah- 
manical doctrines and talcs, and Vedic literature sometimes 
borrowc’d from Puranic and Itihfisic sources.^ Thediver<;ence how- 
ever is substantial and shows that the Puranic brahmans must have 
received the different account when they took over the Puranas, 
and that they preserved it, notwithstanding the disagreements, as 
being genuine tiadition. 

Now may be noticed the matters that Apastamba ^ quotes from 
Puranas, viz., three doctrines from a Purana, and one from the 
Bhavisyat Purana, as bearing on the contents of the Puranas in 
his time. 

The first passage is translated thus by Biililer^—‘Now they 
quote also in a Purfum the following two verses: *‘The Lord of 
creatures has declared, that food offoretl unasked and brought by 
the giver himself, may be eaten, though (the giver be) a sinner, 
provided the gift has not been announced beforehand. The manes 
of the ancestors of that man who spurns such food, do not eat (his 
oblations) for fifteen years, nor does the fire carry his offerings (to 
the gods)’V These verses occur in Manu iv, 24S-9, as Biihlcr 
notes, with some variations. I have not so far found them in any 
Purana, but they are probably somewhere there. 

The second passage is this ®—A Purana says, ‘ No guilt® attaches 
to him who smites (or kills) ^ an assailant that intends to injure 
him; (it is,) wrath indeed touches wrath ’. This is in prose, and 


' Tliia is further discussed in chap. V. 

1 xiii. 5, 4. Vedaith ixmsini. 

Binders 2nd edition, Bombay, 1892. 

^ I. 6, 19, 13. SBE ii, 70. 

T;- Hbluki TmtaiTi hnnti maiiyur ev 

manyuiTi sprfiati ua tasniin dosa iti Puiane. SBE ii, p. 90. 

, ‘ ’ rather tliuii ‘ sin ’. 

11.0 ncariuVraiom!" ' “* kH' •• ' Smite ’ ; 
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apparently Apaslamba bas not quoted literally but has summarized 
the dictum of the Purana. His citation is fully supported by the 
Matsya, which says*—‘One may indeed unhesitatingly smite (or 
kill) a guru or a boy or an old man or a biubman very learned in 
the A’’edas, who advances as an alatuyin agfainst one: the smiter (or 
killer) incurs no guilt whatever in killing an ataliiyin ; (it is,) wrath 
meets that wrath’. The agreement in phraseology shows that 
this is evidently the passage that Apastamba had in mind. The 
Padma has a similar passage about the dfafoyin, though differently 
expressed.^ 

AtaU'tyin meant originally ‘having one’s bow drawn (ready for 
shooting)' and so ‘prepared to take another’s life’. Then it was 
applied to cases of murderous assault as in the Matsya and Padma 
passages, which lay down that it was no offence to kill an dtafdyin 
outright. This was evidently a niaxim of popular justice, because 
Apastamba cites as his authority, not a law-book, but a Purana. 
His phraseology shows he was quoting the doctrine as expressed in 
the Matsya, and Manu afterwards copied the very words of that 
version (viii, 350-1). Aiaidy'in was afterwaitls extended in its 
scope and applied as a legal term to include other heinous offenders, 
such as incendiaries, poisoners, robbers, A'c., and is so defined in 
those two Puranas,^ and similarly in law-books,* The word thus 
came to include one who was actuated by injurious or malign 
intent,'* and Apastamba’sexpression‘in order to injure, 
rather suggests that it had acquired its wider meaning before 
his time.'"’ 

The third passage’ is translated thus by Biihler*—‘Now they 
(iuote (the following) two verses from a Parana: Those eighty 
thousand sages who desired offspring passed to the south by 
Arjaman’s road and obtained burial-grounds. Those eighty thousand 
sages w’ho desired no offspring passed by Aryaman’s road to the north 
and obtained immortality’. I have not found the precise verses 

> Mat 227, 115-7, ’ Pad v, io, 54-G. 

» Mat 227, 117-9. Pad v. 45, 56-8. 

‘ Baudhiiyaiia i, 10. 18, 13. Vasistlia iii, 15-18. Visnu-smrti v, 
189-92. Brhaspiiti ii, 15—16. 

* A king was of course Iwuiid to punish an utaUiyin, but an attempt 
was made to exempt brahmans and nobles, Lg ii, 50, 9-10. Cf. Brbas- 
pati ii, 17. 

‘ Atalayin; MBli iii, 36, 1420; 41, 1695: Vis vi, 6, 24. 

' ii, 9, 23, 3-5. * SBE ii, 156-7. 
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cited l)y him in any Parana, but the same statements expressed in 
very similar language are found in the Vayu, Brahmfinda, Matsya 
and Visnu, with fuller descriptions.’ Apastamba quotes a conciser 
version. 

The passage * which cites the Bhavisyat Parana runs thus, as 
translated by Biihler®—'"These (sons) who live, fulfilling the lites 
taught (in the Veda), increase the fame and heavenly bliss of their 
dejKirted ancestors. In this manner each succeeding (generation 
increases the fame and heavenly bliss) of the preceding ones. They 
(the ancestors) live in heaven until the (next) general destruction of 
created things. (After the destruction of the world, they stay) 
again in heaven, being the seed (of the new creation) That has 
been declared in the Bhavishyatpurawa^. This is expressed in 
concise prose, and it is clear that Apastamba has summarized herein 
the doctrine of the Bhavisyat Purana, and has even severely con¬ 
densed it. He does not name the ancestors as pitr^, but it is 
obvious that he has ranked them as Pitrs, as of course they are. 

The present Bhavisya appears to be the modern presentation of 
the ancient BhaWsyat. There is nothing in the difference of name. 
The Matsya says (55, 31-2) that the Bhavisya specially extols the 
sun and concerns itself chiefly with ' future ’ events or events in 
‘the future'j* and again, in describing the Samba (or Samba) 
Upapurana, it appears to say that the story of Samba or Samba 
(the name is written both ways) is the first part of the Bhavisyat 
and constitutes the whole of that Upapurana.® The present 
Bhavisya, after a preface (manifestly an addition) expounding 
dharma, worship of various kinds and other m-atters, extols and 
inculcates the majesty of the sun (i, 48 f.), and in connexion there¬ 
with tells the story of Krsna’s son Samba.® The Varaha {177, 34, 
51) says the Bhavisyat Purana deals with Samba. Thus the two 
names Bhavisya and Bhavisyat are given to the present Purana," 


102 -^'ln'^v- 214-22 ; R1 ii, 21, 164-75 ; Mat 124, 

M ii, 7, iao■ ai ilia! 

* Thi. 158. 

* ir«» tbe next chapter. 

49-5lf be the locative of Bhavipjat. Cf. Var 177. 34. 

* 2 » especially 66 f. 

»o Macdonell, Sarulmt LUeraiure, p. 302. 
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and there is no difference in name between the ancient Parana and 
the present one. There is no definite statement what the ancient 
Bhavisyat contained, yet its general purport was expressed in its 
name, as will he noticed in the next chapter. It is highly im¬ 
probable that the present Bhavisya can be a totally different work 
from the ancient Bhavisyat. It was easier and more natural to 
tamper with and revise an existing work of acknowledged impor¬ 
tance so as to bring it into accordance with later notions than to 
compose a wholly new work and supersede the earlier authority 
completely: and it is notorious that the Bhavisya ’ has been un- 
blushingly tampered with, as evidenced by its historical account of 
the Kali age. 

But whether the existing Bhavisya is the ancient Bhavisyat or 
not is not a question of any consequence in the matter under con¬ 
sideration. It says very little about cosmogony and the ages, and 
that little is clearly the presentation of later ideas. It is practically 
worthless as regards all ancient beliefs. To expect to find in it the 
doctrine that Apastamba quoted from the BhaWsyat is futile, 
because that became obsolete. If we wish to discover that doctrine 
in the Puranas, we niu.st look at those which have best preserved 
the ancient ideas about the Pitrs, and there we do find it. The 
fullest account is in the Vayu * and Brahmanda,^ which are 
pra< tically identical. The Harivam^a* agrees closely therewith, so 
far as its shorter version goes; and a similar but brief account is 
given in the Matsya® and Padma,® w’hich are almost alike. Similar 
accounts are found elsewhere.'^ 

These' texts say this.® There were various classes of Pitrs, of 
different origins, forms, grades and abodes. One broad distinction 
is into Pitrs who were divine and Pitrs who were deceased men.'‘ 

* As presented in the ^ri-VcrikatcSvara edition. 

» Passim in 50, 13-19, 61-73, 88-92; 71, 8-78 , 72, \ \ 73, 49-60; 
75, 53. 

» Passim \u\\, 28 X ill. .9, 6-75 ; iO, 1,99-107; 11, 90. 

« Passim in 16, 836-77; 17, 918, 928; 18, 932-1009. 
lu 13, 2-5 ; 15, 29, 30; 141. 12-20, 57-65, 79-81. 

« In V, .9, 2-5. 56, 58. ' e.g. Var 13, 16-31. 

* When* several texts are cited for a statement, they should bo 
collated. 

* The divine are called dsixik intarah, Mat 111, 57 ; Va 56, 61 ; Ibl ii, 
28, 66. Deceased ancestors are called viumi^ah (or ntanusah) jiiiarah, 
Mat 141, 65 ; Va 56, 73 ; Pd ii, 28, 78 : or laukikah jn(arah, Mat 141, 
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Also some dwelt in heaven and some in the underworld.' The 
former who dwelt in heaven were as gods,* and they and the gods 
were reciprocally gods and pitrs.^ They were the most primeval 
deities,* and were indeed from everlasting/ and never cease to 
exist." But the Pitrs who were human ancestors (comprising the 
father, grandfather and great grandfather') attained to and 
became one with the diNdne Pitre through righteousness ® and dwelt 
blissfully in heaven with them.^ At the end of every thousand 
yugas they are reborn,^® they revive the worlds, and from them are 
produced all the hlanus and all progeny at the new creations.'* 
These Puranas thus declare that the manu^ya pi/rft attain to the 
same condition and position as the divine Pitrs, dwell in heaven and 
reproduce the world in the next creation—that is, they are the 
‘seed’ which generates fresh life in the next creation.'* Such is 
precisely the doctrine which Apastamba quotes from the Bhavisyat. 
This is corrohorsited bv certain further statements. The Pitrs are 

• a 

classed with the go ls, seven rishis and Planus, and all these are 


GO; Vu 56. Gl; B<.I ii. 38, 69. Mat til, 80; Vu 56, G5-C, 89; and 
Bd ii, 38, 7 O 7 I, 95 dcGiie tliein ns father, gruudfithcr and great grand¬ 
father. 

‘ Va 71, 9; Bd iii, 0, 8 . Cf. llv 16, 847. Mark 06 and 07, and 
Oar i, 80 vaiy. 

* Va7J,8: Bd iii. 9, 6 ; Hv 16, 8Z7 (and 871). Cf. Va 7 J, 12, 62; 
83, 108 : Bd ui. 0, 11. 52: Hv 16, 851 : Mat 13, 4 : Pad v, .9, 4 : Mark 
06, 13; .97, 4. 7; Gar i. 80, 13. 52. 

V *3 ^ ^28 : Mat Ul, 79. Repented in 

\a5ff._88; 75 , 53 ; a?, 122 : Bdii,. 2 S. 94 ; iii, 90. Cf. Var 18. 

rr and Ikl 111 , 0, 54 say adi-devak. Hv 16, 877 similarly. 

Cf. Mark .96, 39 : Gar i, 80, 39 ; Mat 15, 42. 

“ Va 56, 92 : Ikl ii. 88, 98. 

1 ?*^ i"’ ® "3, 58 

(ending corrupted); 83, 115: Hv 18, 1009. 

See seventh note obovc. 

and 3®*"® f®'' read probably sr!(ah (cf. versos 58-9 ; 

^8 cIS730,%2. -■ 

3 f’- 76-7-where Pitrmant is 

33 J Mat wTao: “ " 

and Pad^v ^-“‘iHv 18, 937. Mat 13, 4-5 

9,13. ' ’ ® Cf. also Va 6 i. 128-9; 7 J, 15: Bd in, 

u 9, 66 . Cf. Va 71, 57 * Bd iii 9 57-R 

-toAanomoAwydrtAm.VftSJ, 121; Bdiu. .20,15.’ ' 
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declared to be the (tralhakoa of each new manvantara.^ Moreover 
the Pitrs were a comprehensive body of beings, for tlie seven chief 
rsiijitnas also eallcd Pitrs;* and the restoration of humankind 
at the beginning of a new age is assigned to the seven rishis also,^ 
and they are referred to in this function by the words sautatii-aHlni 
and sanfaudrf/ia* and satifdiia-kara,^ which are synonymous with 
the word lAjdrtha that Apastamba uses. The word hijurlha itself 
occurs in similar connexions, namely, in the restomtion of population 
in the Krta age after this Kali age. Thus it is applied to Devapi 
the Paurava and Maru® the Aiksvaku, who will revive the brahma- 
ksatras then; ’ and also to the renewal of the castes then.® The 
word thus has precisely the meaning which Apastamba gives it, 
and his application of it to the Pitrs sums up correctly the function 
assigned them as shown above. 

O ^ 

These Puranas also declare that they repeat the doctrine con¬ 
cerning the Pitrs, which was expounded in Pumna' or more 
probably in ‘the Parana’,* so that it was the ancient belief. ‘The 
Puruna’ would obviously mean the original Purana. ‘A Purana' 
might very appropriately mean tlie Bhavisyat, because the Bhavi- 
syat w’ould naturally treat of such future matters. From whatever 
Purana then they quoted fhis doctrine, they manifestly repeat the 
ancient belief that would have been expounded in the Bhavisyat in 
Apastamba's time. 

It has been pointed out above, that dharma was no ingredient 
of the earliest Puranas except probably such simple lessons as might 
be conveyed incidentally in the five special subjects of those 
Puranas; and these four doctrines cited by Apastamba support 
that view. The third and fourth are not matters of dharma but 

• Vii 61, 134. 150-5, 173. B<1 ii, 35, 177-82, 201-2. 

• Va 65, 49, 50. Bd iii. 1, 50-51. 

• Va 65, 11, 47-8. B<1 iii, J. 10. 

‘ Va 61. 158. 161. Bd ii. 35, 185, 189. Mat 273, G2. 

» Va 65, 48. Bd iii, 1, 47. Mat 115, 35. 

• Corrupted to Sfuta in Va 09, 437 and Mat 273, 56. He was a king 
of Ayodhyu, 

' Va 09, 443: B<1 iii, 71, 256 : Mat 273, 61 : where the plural is 
used for the dual. Prakrit-wise. As these Puranas avowedly borrowed 
their account of the kings of tiio Kali age from the Bhavisya (see next 
chapter), it seems probable they boiTowed this portion also from it, 
though the present Bhavisya has not either. Cf. Vis iv, 21, 46, 48. 

" Va58, 104-110; Bd ii, 104-111. Less correctly Mat 94, 

» Mat 111, 81 and 16.‘ Va 56, 90. B<1 ii. 28, 96. 
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of ancient cosmogony. The second is not dbarina properly speaking, 
for it deals with criminal guilt and not sin, and merely deelar 9 d a 
rule of common-sense jurisprudence. The first alone comes within 
the description of dharma. Only one then of the matters/which 
Apastamba quotes from Puranas belongs to dharma, and tliis fact 
is no proof that dharma was a subject dealt with in the earliest 
Puranas, because his book was concerned with dharma and he 
naturally cited only points of dharma.^ The true inference there¬ 
from would be that the Puranic brahmans had already begun to 
incorporate some dharma in the Puranas in his time. 


CHAPTER IV 



THE AGE OF JfllE ORIGINAL PURANA 


The age of the Puranas may now be considered accoitlino- to the 
evidence obtained from themselves and from other sources. In 

<loing this, the discussion must proceed from later known facts to 
earlier evidence. 

The Vayu Purana existed before a. d. 620, because it is referred 
to by Bana in his Harsa-carita,^ and the writing in a MS. of the 
Skanda m the Royal Library of Nepal shows that that Purana also 
existed about that time.^ Verses praising gifts of land are quoted 
m v.yious land-grants. that are dated; and some of those are 
found only in the Padma, Bhavisya and Brahma Puranas, and thus 
indicate that those Puranas were in existence before a.d. 500 and 
even long before that time.^ Some of those verses, which oc*cur in 
gmnU of the years 475-6 and 482-3, are declared in some grants 
to have been enunciated by Vyasa in the Mahahharata.s They do 


lo Oxford fon^ptT^ *“• P- -'IS. war root 
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not however (as far as 1 know) occur there, but are found in the 
Pa<lnia and Bhavisya, and nowhere else. Such an error, citing the 
Mahahharata instead of the Pumnas, in a land-grant, which w’as 
not a learned treatise, is venial, especially as Vya a was believed to 
bo the author of all those works. The mistake shows the pre-eminent 
position held bv the epic then. The iinjwrtant jwint however is 
that the grantor.- assert that a book was the original authority for 
tln'se Verses; not popular lore nor unknown compositions. It 
follows therefore that either the Padnia or the Bhavisya or both 
existed before .v. d. 475 and even much earlier, and a similar con¬ 
clusion, though not so clear, may be drawu as regards the Brahma. 

Further the Matsya, "N'ayu and Brahmanda say in their accounts 
of the dvnasties of the Kali age that they borrowed their accounts 
from the Bhavisya ; ’ and the internal evidence therein shows that 
the Bhavi.sya existed in the middle of the third century A.D., the 
Matsya borrowed before the end of that century, and the Vayu and 
Br.ihmunda borrowed in the next century.^ The present Bhavisya, 
as presented in the Sn-Veulcatvsvara edition, does not contain that 
account, but another altogether corrupt and false, and the reason is 
that the Bhavisya has been freely tampered with in oitler to bring 
it.s prophecies up to date and the ancient matter utterly vitiated: 
but those three Puranas show what it conlained in the third 
century, as regards the dynasties of the Kali age. 

Next may be considered the mention of the Bhavisyat Purana in 
the Apastamblya Dharmasutra (chap. Ill), and the inferences that 
may be diawn therefrom. 

The ‘Parana', as already pointed out, first came into existence as 
a collection of ancient legendary lore, atid this, its original nature, 
is au es.'ential fact. Apastamba obviously refere in his citations of 
I'uninas (chap. Ill) to definite books. Now the Bhavisyat Parana 
plainly professed by its title to treat of ‘ the future and its title 
is a contradiction in terms. The fii-st inference therefore is that 
such a name could not have been possible until the term Parana 
had become so thoroughly specialized as to have lost its proper 
meaning, and had become merely the designation of a particular 
class of books. It would have required the existence of a number 
of books called Puranas to produce that cliangc, and manifestly 

' My Dy of Ou Kali Aye, pp. vji-vili. JR.\S, 1915, pp. Tll-2, 

517-18. These three F^ar.-imts existed hefore. 

* /</., pp. xii xiv, xxiv, XXV. JRAS, 1912, pp. 112 -3. 
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they must have had their own special names to distinguish one 
from another, and so convert their common title Puranu into a 
mere class designation.* 

The next inference is that the foregoing change imjdied long 

usage-—that is, the Pm-anas began long before Apastamba^s time. 

His sutra is esthnated by Biihler as not later than the third 

century b.c., and ])Ossibly 150-200 years earlier.- His citation of 

the Bhavi.syat as an authority shows that it was no new work then, 

but had acquired an acknowledged position of dignity, which it 

could not have attained to in less than half a century. Hence the 

Bhavisyat cannot be i)laccd later than the early part of the third 

century b.c., and even possibly earlier still by the above 150-200 

years. At tliat time the title Purana had completely lost its 

original meaning, and the question arises, what length of time 

would have been required to bring about that result. There can be 

no definite pronouncement on this, but the time cannot have been 

less than two centuries, considering the conditions of literature in 

those times, and was probably much longer. Hence Puranas mu^t 

have existed at least as early as the beginning of the fifth century 

B.C.; and this lower limit would he shifted 150-200 years earlier 

It a prior date be given to Apastainba. It is quite probable there- 

tore tliat the Matsya existed loi,- prior to him, as indeerl his 
Citation of It indicates (p. 44). 

The tlni-d mferenee £rom the name Uhavisyat is that before tl.at 
1 uraira could have been composed about ‘ the future ’ there must 

duwt J f f 

h r 'har rT' ? and the 

wter that which existed in the third century A.u.as meutiouerl 

love, and which, modined by the continual tampering to which i! 

as nolonously been subjected, we have now. When the Bhavisvat 

and arafter h 1’Tl, “‘Ilatest 

included th.. f future ^ and it would have 

dated It L h° '‘'“‘arias if Apastamba should be ante- 

uawju. It IS however pretty obviou<? tbaf e t > '^ **“**- 

commenced before the Bhavi,yat was eompoLrierZ^::: 
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would bfive been little to speak of beyond vague prophecies and 
teleology, subjects hardly attractive enough of themselves alone to 
^Yin general interest in a new *Purana\* Hence ‘the future’ had 
probably been reckoned as having begun some time before, so that 
the author could have cmumenced with interesting tales of what had 
taken \)laee before launching out into talk about the real and 
unknown future. This inference is entirely sup|)orted by the 
statement ante that the lihavisyat began with the story of Krsua’s 
son Suniba soon after the Bharata battle, and by the following 
further declarations. 

There is some definite information concerning, first, what was 
ranked as ‘ past and secondly, what was considered to be ‘ future 
Fii*st, all the epic and Purauic traditions that deal with kings and 
princes, and less markedly with rishis, stop short soon after the 
great Bharata battle. Till that event they are fairly copious, and 
after that they take in the reign of Yudhisthira and his brothel's, 
and, in the early and final chapters of the jMahabburata, speak of 
their successors Parlksit II aud Jananiejaya III ; " but tliere are no 
traditions about Janainejaya’s successors, nor about any of the 
kings of the great dynasties of Ayodhya and i^Iagadha after that 
battle beyond a few curt allusions in the list of the kings of the 
Kali age.^ ‘The past’ therefore was to that extent regarded 
as ending with the decease of the Pfindavas, or later with 
Janamejaya Ill. 

As regards ‘the future’ there are these data. The Vfiyu pro¬ 
fesses to have been narrated in the reign of Asimakrsna or Adhisl- 
inakrsna, the great grandson of that Jananiejaya and the sixtli in 
generation from Arjuna, in the Paurava line.'* The i\Iat-sya [50, 06) 
takes the same staudiioint. Both definitely declare his successors 
to he future.® Both treat Divakara, king of Ayodhya, and 
Scnfijit, king of Magadha, as reigning contempoi-aneously with 
him, and say tliey were respectively the fifth and seventh in 
succession from Brhadkala and Sahadeva who wem killed in the 

' That was done us iu the Kulki Upapui'anu, but it was a later 
claboratiuii and very small iu scope. 

^ See Table of Genealogies in chap. XII. 

* Dymielies of the Kali Aye, pp. 1 f. Erroneous account iu Hv 101 1. 

* Va 1, 12; 00, 255-8. IM has lost the latter passage iu a large 
lacuna. 

» Va 00, 27U. Mai 50, 77. 
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Teat battle. Both declare their successors to be future, and so 
also does the Vayu’s counterjtart, the Brahmapda.^ These three 
Puranas thus start the ‘future’ kin^ in those three great dynasties 
with the sixth or seventh successors of those who took part in that 
battle: that is, they nwke ‘the future’ begin some five or six 
clear reigns after that battle, or about a century after it, if we put 
aside the extravagant lengths given to the reigns of Senajit’s pre¬ 
decessors in Magadha." This jK>int is more definitely discussed in 
chapter XV. 

The Visnu and Bhiigavata in their accounts speak of Pariksit as 
reigning and his successors as future in the Paurava line,^ but treat 
the first kings of Ayodhya and Magadha after that battle, who 
wore his contemporaries, as future.^ These two Puranas thus make 
‘the future’ begin some thirty years after the buttle as reganls 
Pariksit, but immediately after the battle as reganls the two other 
dynasties. The Garuda .«pcaks of Janamejaya as reigning in the 
Paurava line and his successors as future, but apparently treats ‘ tlie 
future in the two other dynasties as beginning after that battle.^ 

As reganls ‘the future', then, these statements offer two limits 
of commencement, an upper, the end of the Bhfirata battle, and a 
lower, about a century later." Everything prior to the former was 
‘l«st’, everything posterior to the latter was reckoned as definitely 
‘ future’, and the interval between them was intermediate,regai-dod 
sometimes as ‘ past ’ and sometimes as ‘ future ’. The Matsya^Vayu 
and Brahmfinda contain the undoubtedly oldest account of the 
kings of the Kali age and assert the lower limit. The Bhavisyat 
and BhavL^ya, by including the storj* of Krsna’s son Samba, took the 
car ler limit The \ isnu, Garuda and Bhagavatu, which were later 
than the Bhavisyat, practically adopted its view. Apastamba’s 
citation of the Bhavi.syat is perfectly eomi.atible with either 
reckoning for It merely indicates that ‘the future’ had already 
l-egun before the third century b.c. ^ 

The reckoning then was this. ‘ The past ’ ended and ‘ the future ’ | 

• vu iv f ir, MBI, i, 49, 19^9. 

' «? ly. I; 23. 1-3. Bhrur ix {o o'- oo ir 

; Oar . X/0. 40; lij. i. 5 , 9 .^ 

burther remarks ol>out the Kali age, chap. XV. 
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be^n al the close of the Blulrata battle, or at the latest about a 
cetiturv afterwards.’ The difference is not material for the present 
purpose. The transition manifestly implies a definite stage in the 
position of tradition, and indicates that previous tradition must have 
been collected then and formed into a definite conipilation, which 
closed ‘the past’. That woidd have been the precise consei^uence 
of the formation of the origiiial Purana. Tradition says that the 
origii.al Purana was composed about that time (p. 21)." The two 
therefore asrree and the former corroborates the latter. True 
Puranas multiplied, the Bhavisyat was devised, and the Puranic 
brahmans had amide time to begin incorporating brahmanic matter, 
before Apastamba’s date. 

These conchisions are corroborated by certain statements in the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra, which may next be considered. It belongs 
to the fourth century n.r., about a cetitnry earlier than the latest 
date for Apustamba. 

Kautilya says, ‘The three Wdas, the Saman, Rc and Yajus, are 
the threefold (scripture). The .Vtharva-veda and the Itihusa-veda 
are also Vedas’.^ He calls tlra Itihasa a Veda and puts it on the 
same footing as the Atharva-veda. Clearly therefore the Itiha.sa 
was something as definite and well known as that Veda. He also 
defines the Itihasa thus—* Itihasa means the Purana, Itivrtta 
(history), Akhyayika (tale), U<luharana (illustrative story), the 
Dharmasu.stra and the Artliasustra’."* .Ml these terms are obviously 
«'eneric,® and Purana here means Puranas. .\s the Itihasa was a 
\'eda and definite, its component parts cannot have been indefinite, 
hence the Puranas were not an indefinite collection of ancient tales 
but must have been compositions certain and well established in 
character then. This is corrohorated by another passage which 
says that a minister skilled in the Arthasastra should admonish 
a king, who is led a.stray, by means of the Itivrtta and Purana.® 
Here also the terms are generic, and the serious purpose for which 
tlie Puranas were to be used shows that they were not mere ancient 
tales but were definite and instructive compositions. 

‘ Kstiiuiitcd at 950 and 840 u.c. respectively, chap. XV. 

2 Vyiisa may have begun it. and Koiunlmrsiina and liis disciples would 
have completed it. 

* Book i. chap. 3 (p. 7). ^ Book i, duip. 5 (p. lO). 

» See JRAS, 1914, p. 1022. 

* Book V, chap. 6 (]). 255, lines 1, 2) 
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Kautilya enjoins that a prince should spend the afternoon in 
listening to the Itibasa ; * and in order to hear the Puranas the 
prince would need some one to recite them. Hence among the 
officials whom a king should retain with salaries are mentioned 
‘the Pauranika, the suta and the nifigadha ’r The Paurfinika here 
is manifestly one specially conversant with the Punmas; and he i.s 
distinguished from the siita and magadha. He is also referred to 
in another passage in a similar setting, apart from them,^ and 
separate. Kautilya uses the word Pourunika also to distinguish the 
Piiranic suta and niiig^dha from the two castes of mixed origin who 
were so named, but the former had ceased to exist then (p. 18). 
Hence the Puranas were old in his time. The three first mentioned, 
the Pauranika, the suta and the magadha, were quite different. 
Of these the latter two mean the mixed castes of sutas and ui.l^a- 
dhas who had succeeded to .'^ome at least of the functions of the 


ancient sutas and magadhas; * and the Pauranika was tlie person, 
whether brahman or other, who made the Puranas his speciality. 
His office proves that the Puranas were well known and established 
compositions in the fourth century n. c.; and the fact that the, 
original suta and magadha were only known then from them.i 
shows also that the Puranas went back a considerable time before^ 
that century. 

It thus appears from Kautilya that Puranas, definite works, 

existed at least as early as the fourth century D. c., possessed an ‘ 

authoritative position, and were not novel works then, hut went 

back a long time previously as the Puranie snta had completely 
disappeared. 


The Parana was regarded with high respect even by the brah’ 
mans who upheld the \'edas specially. Tims the Atharva-ved; 
says®—The res, and the sumans, the metres, the Purana, togethei 
with the Yajus, all gods in the heavens, founded upon heaven, wcr< 
of the ucchi>ta. The Chundog^a Upanisad saysTin 
hymns of the) Atharvnhgiras are the bees, the Itihf.sa.Puraiia ii 
le flower: and this simile, iis expressed, implies that those hymm 




^ok i, chap. 5 (p. 10, line 15). 

V, clmp. 3 (p. 245). Cf. MBh xii. 5.5. 3203. 
XIII, chap. 1 (p. 393). 

Were they ‘-m|ph,yed for ukhjayikm and Maranm ? 

in; I: ^ 4“ t: 
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drew their sustenance from the Itiliusa and Parana, which must 
therefore have been ancient like those hymns. Both these passages 
imply that the Pni'ana was something definite, like the other 
compositions mentioned, and was not a novel thing then. 

Further tlie Satapatha Bnihmana calls the Itihusa-PniTina and 
certain other compositions ‘ honey-offerings to the gods ’, and com¬ 
mends their daily study.’ It also appoints the Itihasa and Parana 
for recitation by the priests, calling each a ^’eda.’’ These passages 
show that the ItihSsa and Purana were definite compositions. 
Similarly' the Sahkhayana Srauta Sutra and Asvalfiyana Sotm® 
say—On the eighth day he tells the story which begins with Vaixya 
Sdiiimaih . . . He then says, ‘The Itihasa-voda is the Veda, this 
is the Veda,^ and recites an Itihusa. On the ninth day he tells the 
story which begins with Tiirl-^a Vu 'fpa&yota * . . . He then says, 
‘ The Purfina-vcda is the ^’eda, this is the Veda,' and recites the 
Punlna.® 

The story above mentioned that begins.iSdwwar/#?//® appears 
to be that t»)ld in Visnu iv, 2 ,19 f. and Padma vi, 232^ 33 f, about 
the rishi Saubhari. While practising long austerities he saw a fish 
named Sammada or Samaniada joyous with an immense and happy 
family," and aroused thereby, he married the fifty daughtei*s of 
Mandhatr, king of Ayodhya, and maintained them in great 
magnificence and happiness.* That is probably what the above 
brahmanical passage cited. What is there called an itihasa is 
found in two Puranas now. I have not found the story about 
Tiirksya Vaipasyata, but it was a story about birds.* 

* 5, 6, 8. SBE xHv, 98. Weber, llisi. of Indian Lit., 93, 

» xiii. 4. 3, 12-13_. SBE xHv, 369. 

* ^.'thkh xvi, 1. A6vnl x, 7. inverting the procedure of the two days; 
SBE xliv, 369, note 3. Max Mtillcr, Sanskrit Lit., 37, 40. 

• ‘ The ASval. Sutra reads Vai^Icita (better 1). 

^ The Commentator on the Suiikhaynna notes, Tlie Purana uttend by 
Vayu should he narrated here. Both Va and Bd were uttered by Vayu, 
and were one originally. 

* Rigv viii, 67 is attributed in the alternative to Matsya Sammada ; 
Anukramanl and Vedartli. 

^ ^atapatha Brahm (xiii, 4, 3, 12) says, King Matsya Sammada and 
his people were water-dwellers. This cannot refer to the Matsyu country 
and people, for their country was anything but watery; fro matsya must 
mean ‘ fish'. Vedarth on Rigv viii, 67 says he was a fish. 

s This story is further considered in chap. V. 

* So ^atapatha Brahm, toe. cil. 
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As pointed out above (p. 54), a collection of tradition must 
have been made within a century or so after the Bbarata battle, 
thus closing the ‘past^ and its traditions, whence all subsequent 
occurrences belonged to the ‘future’. This conclusion is confirmed 
by a geneml survey of tradition in the Puranas. 

There is much traditional history including fairly copious genea¬ 
logies down to the time of that battle and the death of Krsna and 
the Pundavas, and then all the genealogies stop short except those 


of the three great kingdoms of Hastinapura, Ayodhya and ilagadha, 
although other old dynasties continued to exist, such as those of 


Pancfila, Kasi, i^lithila, &c.* 


There is a little historical tradition of 


the century or so that followed the battle, yet only concerning the 
first five Pauiava kings in the first of those three kingdoms, and 
nothing about the two other kingdoms. After that century or so 
there is no historical tradition, and the genealogies of those three 
kingdoms are given in prophetic form, but w’ere manifestly coni- 
l)iled long afterwards out of Prakrit chronicles.- Yet there were 


traditions about those ‘future* l'i>'g^, ns, for instance, about the 
kings in Buddha's time and about king Udayana of Vatsa,® and 
none such are noticed in the Puninas, as far as I am aware. These 
facts, much traditional history down to the death of the Pandavas, 
a very little for a century or so following, and then none whatever 
in the Puranas, prove that there must have been a closing stage in 
tradition during that century or so—that is, that the original Parana 
must have been compiled about that time. 

Ihe absolute dearth of traditional history after that stage is 
quite intelligihle, both because the compilation of the Purana had 
set a seal on tradition, and because the Purana soon passed into the 
hands of brahmans, who preserved what they had received bnt 
with the brahmanie lack of the historical sense added nothing about 
later kings—just as the Blnigavata Purana, wliicdi was composed 
about the ninth century a.d., added nothing to its account of the 
Kinp of the Kah age beyond where the Vayu stopped some four 
centuries earlier. AVith the same lack however they have introduced 
in their own additions to the Puranas notices of brahmans who 

r^h f 7’ T This marked change 

that stage betokens the compilation of the original Purana and 
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the change in tl>e custody of tradition from the sutas to the 
brahmans. It is clear evidence that ancient traditions were collected 
while they were still well known,*and while there was still a class 
of men whoso business it was to preserve them carefully. 

The Bnihmana.s are in accord with this conclusion. The late 
Satapatha has far more tradition than the earliest Briihmanas, 
Tliey were comjwsed while the Purana or Puranas were in their 
infancy,’ hut it was composed after the Puranas had become 
established, and bv quoting their tradition shows that they existed 
and that the recluse brahmans who studied the Vedas had at lensTth 
become aware to some extent of the contents and importance of 
the Puranas. 


CHAPTER V 

BRAHMANICAL AND KSATRIVA TRADITION 

So far tradition has been considered in its more general aspect, 
but a survey of ancient Indian tradition discloses the fact that great 
differences exist in the character of its multitudinous talcs; and we 
may examine now the main features, according to which traditions 
may be classitied. 

The first classification that obviously presents itself is the broad 
division into the two groups, traditions that are mythological and 
those that profess to deal with history. Instances of the former 
are Soma's abduction of Brhaspati's wife Tara and the birth of 
their son Budha,® the birth of 11a from Miinu’s sacnfice,® and the 
marriage of ^iva and Piirvati.* With such we have nothing to do 
here, though myths that explain the origin of the chief races said 
to have ruled ancient India may suggest clues for exploring the 
earliest conditions. 

Taking then traditions that profess to deal with history, we find 
that many talcs are manifestly and essentially brahmanic, such as 

‘ See chap. XXVU. 

* Va 90. PkI iii, 65. Br 9. Hv 25. Vis iv, 6, 5-19. Bh.^g ix, 14, 
3-14. Ag 273, 8-11. Mat 23, 29 to 24, 3. G.ir i, 139. 1-2. 

’ Va 85, 5-9. B<1 iii, 60, 4-8. Hv 10, 615-22. Br 7, 3-8. Vis iv, 

i 6—8 

’ ♦ Mat 154. Br 36. Pud v, 40. Var 22. Va 92. 29-35. Bd iii, 
67, 32-9. 
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the story of Vasistha, Visvamitra and kin" Tri^hku in the Malui- 
hhurata and Rfimayana,’ that of Visviiniitra and kin" Haiiscandra 
in the Mfirkandeva (7 and 8), and that of king Hariscandra, Rohita 
and Sunahsepa in the Aitareya Bialimana - and Sahkhayana Jjtauta 
Suti'a.^ Others are plainly ksatriya tales, such as the ballad of 
king Satyaviata^Triiihkn, Vasistha and \"isvnmitra in the Puranas 
(p. 38), that of king Sagai-a in the Puranas (p. 38), and that of 
Bliisma and IJgmyudha in the Ilarivaiiisa (p. 37). Others again 
are neither k^triya nor hnihmanical preciselv, but combine features 
of l)oth those classes and are thus of a mixed or intermediate 
chai-acter, such as the story of Agastya and Lopfimudra (p. 38), 
that of king Mitrasaha Kalmasapada/ and that of king Jana- 
inejaya II Pfirlksita who hurt Gurgya’s son.* And there is a 
fourth class, namely, stories which Imve obviously been devised in 
order to explain names. 

The contrast between the stories abotit Trisahku, Vasistha and 

y 4 ♦ 

^ isvilmitra shows clearly that there were two classes of tradition, 
the brahmanic and the ksjitriya (see p. fi). This is only what 
might be naturally expecte<l. This distinction in tradition, brah- 
manic and ksatriya, is very important and may be paralleled by the 
difference between legends of saints and tales of chivalry. Brahmanic 
tradition speaks from the brahmanical standpoint, describes events 
and expresses feelings as they would appear to brahmans, illustrates 
hnihmanical ideas, maintains and inculcates the dignity, sanctity, 
supremacy and even superhuman character of brahmans, enunciates 
biahmanica) iloctrinesand advocates whatever subserved the interests 
of brahniaiis;often enforcing the moral by means of marvellous 
incidents, that not seldom are made up of absuid and utterlv 
impossible details. It often introduces kings, because kings were 
tlieir chief patrons, yet even so the brahmans’ dignity is never 
foi-goUen. K^triya tradition, on the other hand, speaks from the 
ksatriya standpoint, describes events and expresses feelings as they 
would appear to ksatriyas, is concerned chiefly with kings and 
icroes and their great deeds, and displays the ideas and code of 

’ Ram i, 55, 1 to .55. 10. 

.19.* k 679I.'''Vis;'ivr</, 19 f. Bhag ix. .9. 18- 

^ Vfi 93, 21-6. 
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honour of kpatriyas. It notices risliis who came into contact with 
kings, but otherwise is not much concerned with the life and 
thoughts of rishis. Ksatriya talcs do often indulge in the mar¬ 
vellous, hut their marvels are generally mere exaggeration without 
any didactic purpose; and ksatriya tradition, oven when magnifying 
the glory of kings, does not disparage brahmans b\it acknowledges 
their character and position, though not in the excessive terms often 
eraj)loyod in bi-ahmanic tales. Ksatriya genealogies are of necessity 
of ksatriya origin. 

The difl’crenoe between the two kinds of tradition is best brought 
out where fortunately both the k^triya and the brahmanic versions 
exist. That is found in tl»c stories about Tri^hku, Vasistha and 
Visvamitra. The ksatriya ballad gives a simple and natural account 
of Trisahku’s fortunes as affected by those two rishis, while the 
brahraanical versions are a farrago of absurdities and impossibilities, 
utterly distorting all tbc incidents.’ But it is mre that the two 
aspects of a story arc presented so characteristically, and what 
is found very often is a story which suggests that it was a ksatriya 
version which has been subseipiently revised according to brahmanic? 
ideas—that is, a story of the third or intermediate class. The 
legend of Sunahsepa presents different stages of this process.^ 
Thus k^triya tales sometimes exist without hrahinanic counter¬ 
parts, such as the above story of king Sagara, many brahmanic 
tales exist without ksatriya counterpart®, and the intermediate class 
is abundant. 

Another marked difference appears between ksatriya tales on the 
one band, and hrahmanical tales and talcs of an intermediate 
character on the other hand. In k.^triya tales there is generally 
some historical consistenov, but the two other classes are generally 
deficient in the historical sense, often revealing a total lack of it. 
This lack of the historical sense in ancient Indian literature is a 
commonplace (p. 2), but it does not hold entirely good as regards 
kratriya tnadition. Before the invention of writing, genealogies, 
ballads and tales are jcractically the only literature of an historical 
kind that can exist. Genealogies are essentially chronological; 
and the old tales, especially those narrated in the course of the best 

’ Discussed in JRAS, 1913, p. 888: 1919, p. 364. 

* Discussed in -TRAS, 1917, p. 44. An absurd instance of brah- 
nmuical fancy is the story of Ynvati and his four sons (niisnnmod). 
Pad ii, 6i to 81. 
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vci'sions of the genealogies, have also an historical character. Royal 
genealogies certainly do not lack the historical sense, and those 
ksatriya tales and ballads are geuenilly c-onsistent in their historical 
conditions. Since the brahmans did treasure up and hand down 
tlie ancient h^'inns, there is nothing- impossible in holding that tlie 
sutas also displa\ed similar care in preserving traditions committed 
to their charge, as pointed out in ciiapter II, until the Purana was 
compiled, and there were men and brahmans who made old tales 
and genealogies their special eoneeru. 

The lack of the historical sense was a special characteristic of the 
hrahmaiis. The Vedic tests, notoriously, are not books of historical 
jmrpose, nor do they deal with history (p. Before the intro- 
duction of writing the brahmans had, like every one else, to rely 
on tradition when referring to preceding times, and, even after 
writing was introduced, they discountenanced it so far as their 
religious hooks were concerned. There is no want of references to 
prior events in the Rigveda as well as some to contemporaneous 
occurrences, and allusions to bygone men and events were necessarily 
drawn from tradition, such as those to Xalui^, Vayati and others, 
who were ancient even then. So also the mention of Yadu, 
*lurvasa (iurvasii), Druhyu, Ann and Pciru is generic, referring 
to the families and kings descended from them, and not to the 
. progenitors themselves, who had passwl away into tradition even 
then. Similarly as regaixls Bliarata, his descendants are introduced, 
but he himself was a bygone figure. 

Ihc lack of the historical sense, especially among brahmans, 
wink* on the one hand it failed to compose genuine history or 
fabrjcated incorrect stories and fables, on the other hand has been 
of valuable service in that it often neglected to revise or harmonize 
historical tradition. Positively it was a defect, negatively it was 
often a safeguard, with the result that the Puranic brahmans pre- 
served a large mass of ksatriya and popular tradition, which was 
inconsistent with hrahmanic stories and tenets, and the bearin«- of 
which thereon they did not perceive. Tims not seldom they un- 

'ZtZ / ''■hic-h are a cheek on brahLnic 

UtementB and often refute much of them. When we seek for 

v^Jt of hTt It was not for 

A assigned for the lack ia that ■ the Bmhn.ans, whose task 
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it would naturally have been to record great deeds:, had early 
embraced the doctrine that all action and existence are a positive 
evil, and could therefore have felt but little inclination to chronicle 
historical events But, as alrcjidy pointed out, that was not the 
task of the brahmans but of the sutas, and what they preserved was 
incorponited in the Puranas. When the literature of tradition 
passed into brahmanic custody later, the brahmans were prevented 
in two ways; first, since the Puranas dealt with ancient tradition, 
they could not incorporate into them the doings of later kings; 
ami secondly, the above reason api)lied from the time when the 
brahmans embraced that doctrine, namely, in and after the age of 
the Brahinanas and Upaniwds, when, according to tradition as 
already explained, Puranas had been compiled.- Thenceforward 
they added no fresh historical events beyond incorporating the 
account of the dynasties of the Kali age. That doctrine, and it^j 
conse«iuence that men should strive to be rid of further existence, 
was later than the Kigvedie age. The primitive doctrine was 
different. Asceticism has been practised ardently in India at all 
times, but its object varied. Under that doctrijie it became the 
means of training the body and mind to a condition which ended 
virtually in non-existence; but in ancient times the rishis aimed 
at acquiring superhuman faculties and powers or the reputation 
of possessing them, and asceticism was the means by which that 
could be attained. During all that time it was the sntas who 
preserved tradition. 

There have been, broadly speaking, thj’ee classesamong br.ihmans 
throughout Indian history, namely, (1) the ascetic devotee and 
teacher, the risht or muni; (2) the piicst and spiritual guide of 
kings, nobles and jieople; and (3) the minister of stsite, royal officer, 
and those who followed secular employments. The first was the 
bnihman par tjci-ellencc, the saint; the second the priest and pre¬ 
ceptor; and the third the semi-secular brahman and sometimes 
wholly a layman. The first class, devoting itself to an ascetic life, 
lived apart in secluded hermitages. The second dwelt in cities and 
towns, ministering to tlieir royal and other patrons, and conversant 
with what went on around them ; they were not ordinarily religious 
thinkers. The third class were busied chielly or altogether with 

' llacdonclJ, Sanskrit Literature,^. 11. 

* This will be shown fuither in chiip. XXVl. 
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jiiundano affairs, and were jiractioally bi-ahinans only b\ caste;* 
tliey do not concern us here. 

King^ performed sacrifices throvjg^h their own priests, hut invoked 
the aid of celebrated rishis also on special occasions as various stories 
show. Both the first and second classes appear to have composed 
the Rigvt*dic hymns, hut the Brahmanas and Upanisads were the 
product of the meditations and speculations of the first class. These 
men lived away from the world, immersed in spiritual problems and 
ill close relation to the influences of Nature. Their religions rites, 
meditations and questionings were deeply and continuously concerned 
with the divine ; the gods were very real to them. Mythology 
therefore was not an abstract subject, hut as real to them as Nature. 
On the other hand, kings and political life belonged to a sphere 
with which they had nothing to do and of which they knew little 
or nothing personally; and political vicissitudes did not aff'eetthem. 
All that they knew of such matters was what penetnited into their 
seclusion through popular report and bile, mere hearsay, often less 
real to them than mythology and of far less importance. There 
was no vivid distinction between history and mythologv, and 
naturally there was a constant tendency to confuse the two, to 
mytliologize history and give mythology an historical garb. We can 
thus see why there was a total lack of the historical sense among 
the brahmans who composed the brahmanieal literature. It is of 
course authoritative 011 the religious matters of which it treats, but 
one cannot extend its authority to secular matter.s. 

The lack of the historical sense was a fertile source of confusion. 
It displayed itself in various ways that will be noticed now, and 
many other illustrations will present themselves in future chapters.^ 

First, It confused different persons of the same name. Preliminary 
confusion between two different persons, Bali, the Anava kino- of 
the Eastern region, and Bali Vairocana, the demon king, is found 


^ excluded from Sruddbas, Alauu iii 150f • 
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in tlie story o£ the former/ where three Puraiuis call him Danava 
and Vairocana/ in spite of the fact that they give his genealogy as 
Anava and make no mention of any Viroeana among his ancestors. 
Further confusion is seen in the allusions to ‘king Janaka^, for 
Janaka was the family name of the kings of Videha and various 
Janakas are distinguished in epic and Puranic tradition/ but in 
bi-ahmanie literature Janaka is regarded as one king."* /Similarly 
rishis of the same name were confused: thus the first VIs^Timitra is 
wrongly called Bharata-rmhha in the story of Sunahsepa (p. 10); 
and this term really belonged to one of his descendants long after¬ 
wards, probably the Visvamiti-a who was priest to Sudus, i. e. 
Sudusa, kin*? of north Paficala, who was descended from Bharata.® 
Two other brahmanical books® confuse the two Visvumitras by 
reversiug the blunder, in styling the descendant' Gathi’s son', who 
was the first Visvamitra. Again, the Rumriyana wrongly identifies 
the Visvainitra of Rama’s time with the first Visvainiti'a,’ and 
naively makes Satananda narrate in ‘ Visvainitra's' presence the 
fable of the first Visvamitra's discomfiture by Vasistha.® Similarly, 
the ^'asisthas, of whom there were many, as will be shown in 
chapter XVIII, were often confused, until at length they were 
all regarded as one,® who was cirajlvin : and so also all the 
Markandeyas were reckoned as only one,^'* and the Brhaspatis 
are confused.** 

An excellent instance of this kind of confusion is that of the 
two Sukas. One Suka had a daughter Krtvl or Kirtti, who married 
Anuha king of South Panerda and was mother of king Brahmadatta.** 


' Va m. 2G S. Ikl iii, 71, 24-32. Mat 48, 23 f. Hv 31, 1682-8. 
Hr 13. 27-35. 

2 Va Oil 65, 6G, 72, 97. Bd iii. 74, 66, 68, 74,99. Mat 18, 58, 60, 89. 
’ Sec the notice of this dynasty iu chap. VIII. 

‘ See Vedic Indtx i, 271. 

* See JKAS, 1917, p. 64 ; 1918, p. 236. Also chap. XXI. 

* Brhadd iv, 112. Vedarth on Rigv iii, 33. 

’ Ram i, 18, 39-40; 31, 15. It is brahmanic. 

* Ram i, 31, 12 f. See chap. X.XI. The ViSvaraitras are confused in 
.MHh xiii, 3. 

’ MBh 1 , 174. 6636-44. where several are confused. 

Pad V, US. 22, 24. -MBh iii, 23, 952-3. See chap. XVH. 

" Including descendants. See chap. XVI. 

" Mat 43, 56-7. Va 33. 179-80. Hv 20. 1039-44 (calling her also 
Kirttimuti). 1065-6; .25.1241-2. Vis iv. i.9, 12-1 3. Bbug ix, .2/, 25 
(with confusion about Anuha). Car i, 140, 13 partially. 
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The other was Vyasa’s son,^ far later. It will be shown in 
chapter XIII that Brahmadatta was a contemporary of the Kaurava 
king PratTpa, and that his great great grandson Janamejaya was 
a contemporary of Pratlpa's great grandson Bhisma and of Pr^ta 
(Dmpada’s father). BhTsma was of about the same age as 
SatyavatT, the maiden-mother of Vj’ilsa,^ for he was a youth when 
his father Santanu married young SatyavatT; ^ hence Vyasa was 
younger than Bhisma, and his son Suka was therefore at least 
a generation later. From Brahmadatta's grandfather Suka down 
to ^ yasa s son Suka there were therefore some six generations. 
The ksatriya genealogies and traditions keep the two Sukas 
distinct, but the brahmanical vam^ in their attempt to construct 
Vynsa’s family identify the two, give Vyasa’s son Suka a daughter 
Klrtimatl, say she was Anuha^s queen and Brahmadattas mother, 
and so make Brahmadatta great grandson of Vyfisa,-* thus mis¬ 
placing Anuha and Brahmadatta from their true position to one 
^me SIX generations later. Ksatriya tradition is right, and the 
brahmanical lack of the historical sense produces the absurdity that 
Anuha or Brahmadatta would have been king of south Pancala at 

the time of the Bharata battle when, as the Mahabhfirata shows, 
Urupada was reigning there. 

Another instance may be cited from the Satapatha Brnhraana 

ho"’ ’tfn ‘lie sacrificial 

horse of the Satvants, and adds that his descendants, the Bharatas, 

brX^of JL f Am™ Bharata, the 
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ilescendauts of the Paurava Bhurata^ who were the famous 
Bharatas. 

Secondly^ the brahmaus confused kings, rishis and others with 
mythological persons of the same names, for names were common 
to both then as down even to modern times.* A few instances of 
such confusion may be noticed here. Brhaspati, the Ahgirasa rishi, 
who lived just before Bharata’s time,* confused wdth the divine 
priest Brhaspati.* Madhu, the great Yadava king,* from whom Krsna 
obtained the patronymic Mudbava, is called a Daitya, a Dunava and 
an asura,® being apparently confused with the demon Madhu whom 
Visnu killed. Such cases of confusion led to the fabrication of 
brahmanical fables, and not a few other fables may be suspected to 
have arisen through similar misunderstanding. 

Another instance is that of Tapatl, wife of the Paurava king 
Samvarana. She was daughter of Sura, Surya, or Tapana.® These 
words are treated as meaning ‘ the sun and a fable is told how 
Samvamna’s pnest, a Vasistha, went to the sun and obtained 
Tapati for him.® But those words w-ere probably the name of 
a man, for other names of the sun were used as personal names, 
such as Prabhakara, Divslkam and Bhunu. Surya aj)pears to have 
been a real name, for the Snryas are spoken of along with the 
Bhrgus and Kanvas,® and the patronymic Saurya is assigned to 
three rishi.s, the alleged authors of hymns x, 57 ,156 and 170. But 
'Fapati’s father being confused with the sun, she became the sun’s 
daughter, and accordingly she is foisted into the myth of the sun 
and his wives as his daughter along with his sons Manu Valvasvata, 
Yama and the Asvins,*** confusing historical tradition with mythology 
and all with an utter disregard of chronological consistency. 

Thirdly, the brahmans did not always distinguish between 
different periods, and so often misplaced persons chronologically 

’ e.g. ^aiikarn, Visnu, Nilakantha. 

^ Sec the synchronisms in chap. XIII. 

5 See chaps XVI and XIX. ' Hv 91, 5164. 

® Hv 55. 3061 : 9i, 5143, 5157. 5168. Bum vii, 61, 3, 10, 15. 

• MBh i, 9i. 3738; 171. 6530, 6536. BhSg ix, 4. 

’ MBh i, 171, 6521 ; 17jS. 6581-3. * ilBh i, 173, 6596-6610. 

• Rigv viii, 3, 16. Cf. j, 117, 13; 118, 5. Surya was the imnie of a 
Danava also, JlBli i, 65, 2534-5. 

e. g. Mat 11, 9. Vi? iii, 2, 4. Pud v, 8, 44, 74. Var 20, 8. Slat 
11, 39 then identifies her willi some liver, probably the Tapi (moderu 
Tapli). 
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and brought together as contemporaries persons who were widely 
separated in time. Such mistakes are innumerable, and only a few 
of the most glanng can be noticed here. 

The brahmanical Santi-parvan says that Bhisma learnt dharina 

from Bbfirgava Cyavana (wlio belonged to the very earliest age), 

from ^ asistba and Markandeya (these are only gotra names), and 

from Riima (that is, Jamadagnya, who was long anterior).^ 

Similarly, Drona is said to have visited Rama Jamadagnya.^ The 

story of Utahka^ is a farrago of absurdities and chronological errors, 

plainly brahmanical. So the Brhaddevata (iv, 112) and the 

VedarthadTpikrt on Rigveda iii, US make the first Visvamitra (son 

of Gathi or Gndhi) contemporary with Sakti Vusistha who was far 

later.* Ihis chronological ignorance produces at times the most 

absurd positions, as where persons are made to describe events lon«r 

posterior to their time; thus king DiUpa of Ayodhya is instructed 

by lus pnest ‘Vasistha’ about Kariisa’s tyranny and Krsna's 
birth.® 


Slm.larly lists are sometimes given of rishis as present at some 
gat lenng, although they belonged to widely different times and 
could not have been all alive together. The wildest instances of 
this are die lists ot rishis who assembled at the twelve-year saerifiee 
in Naiimsa forest; » ot those who visited Bhi.snia on bis death-bed 
and ot those who attended when Yiidbisthira was installed as king • 
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Another instance is an account of Buddhism and Jainism.^ There 
was war between the gods and asuras for a divine year, and the 
gods being worsted besought help of Visnu. He produced Maya- 
moha. This being went to the asuras and Daityas at the river 
Narbada and beguiled them to forsake the Veda and their own 
dharma and to blaspheme the Veda, &c. They became Arhatas. 
Then the gods renewed the battle and destroyed them. The terjns 
Arhata, drc., used show that Buddhism and Jainism * are meant, 
and that river is made the j)lace of their origin. The whole story 
is mythologized, the Buddhists and Jains become asums and 
Daityas, and the struggle between brahmanism and them is turned 
into a war between gods and demons.^ 

Another excellent instance of this is the development of ‘ Auiva 
Affni \ There was a Bhfirgava rishi named Urva. The traditional 
history about him and his descendants will be set out in 
chapter XVII, and here it is sufficient to state the salient points 
briefly. tJrva’s son was Rcika, his son was Jamadagni, and his son 
was Rama; and a descendant was Agni in Sagara's time. All 
these were therefore Aurvas. Jamadagni means ‘devouring fire'— 
Rama according to the brahmanical fable destroyed all ksatriyas off 
tlie earth twenty-one times—and Aurva might be treated as meaning 
* bom from the thigh ’ («/■«), and also ■ belonging to the earth ’ 
(i/rrl). These names and ideas developed a fable which appears in 
two foi-ms. According to the first form * the Bhfirgavas were 
cruelly treated by the Haihayas, Aurva was born then from 
his mother's thigh, blinding the Haihayas with his blaze; filled 
with wrath he deterniined to destroy the world, but cast the fire 
of his wrath into the sea, where it became the submarine fire. 
According to the second form,® from Orva'a tliigh was born 
Aurva Agni, a fuel-less fire, eager to burn up the world, but it 
was assigned to the submarine region, and this fire is the fire 

' Vj| iii, 17, 8 to 18, 3-1. Simllnily, Buddhism was for the perdition 
of the Diiityns, Pad vi, J268, 69-70. 

^ Buddha is called Jina-‘»tUa, Gar i, 1, 32. 

* Rama Jamudagnya's war with the Haihayas (chap. XXIV) seems 
lo be the basis of his devasura war in MBh viii, 3i, 1584-1612, 
similarly. 

* ilBh i, 178, 6815 to ISO, 6863 : very briefly in xiii, 56, 2905-9. 
The whole mutter is discussed in JRAS, 1919, pp. 364 f. 

» Mat 175, 23-62. Pad v, 38, 74-112. Hv 16, 2527-69. 
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wbich will destroy the world at the dissolution * and is identiHed 
with Visnu.- 

Another instance is the curious Pitr-vaih^.^ The seven 
classes of Pitrs had each one mind-born daughter {manail kan^d), 
namely, Jlcnfi, Acchoda (-SatyavatT), PivarT, Go, Vasodu, Viraja 
and Narmada. The account (subject to minor variations) stands 
thus, ^lenfi was wife of Mount Himavant. They had a son 
Jlount IMainaka and three daughters, Aparna, Ekaparna and 
Ekapatalfi. Aparna became the goddess Uma; Ekaparnii married the 
rishi Asita and bad a son the rishi Devala j and Ekapatala marrietl 
Satasiluka’s son, the rishi Jaigisavya, and had two sons, Sankha 
and Likhita. Acchoda, the river, transgressing against the Pitrs, 
was bom as a low-caste maiden {(Jdstiif'i) from king \’asu of Cedi 
and a fish who was the apsaras Adrika; and she became (Kfdi) 
Satyavatl, who was mother of Vyusa by Parasara, and of Vicitra- 
virya and Citrahgada^ by king Santanu. Pivarl was wife of 
\ yfisa s son iSuka, and had five sons and a daughter KTrtiinatl who 
was Anuha’s queen and Brahinadatta's mother.* Go, called also 
Ekasrnga, married the great rishi Sukra and was ancestress of the 
Bhrgus. Yasoda was wife of Visvamahat, daughter-in-law of 
Vrddhasarman, and mother of Dillpa II Khatvanga.® Viraja was 
wife of Nahusa and mother of \ayriti.* Narmada, the river, was 
wife of Purukutsa and mother of Trasadasyu.* 


' Aho Mat J 5. See ibid. 51, 29-30 : Va -17, 7G : B.1 ii, 18, 79-80, 
with which cf. Kigv VIII, 10^. 4 {mmudra-vri<as). 

12D6lV^’ “■ 

* Mat and {loc. at.) wrongly say they were Waia sons. Vicitra- 
v.iya s sons, DhrtarAstra and Pandu. were Ltraja by VyOsa. 

« i.?*® statement is wrong, ns shown above. 

V5fi Ayodhya, see Table of Genealogies in chap. \II 

Vifivamahat = ViSvasal.a, &o. Vrddhasarman = Vifivlmian. K^rt^r- 

l of the Lunar race, see same Table. 

Narmada gt'oealogies say Parukutsas wife was 

73^^^ 1 ! the river. Va 74: Bd iii, 63, 

Kui fevvii,'60,79: 

tame name, M river, see Chfn XI 0>a 

ers, see chap. XI. bo also Vis iv, 3, 6-12 and Bhag 
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Here genuine genealogy is mbted up with mythology, and the 
whole of this vatnsa of the Pitr-fcanyas arose out of a mis¬ 
understanding of this word. The genealogies say that Nahusa’s 
.'^ons were born of pifr-kauj/d A'iraja,' connect a p'ltr-kanyd with 
\ isvamahat,^ and call Krtvl a pUr-kanyd^ There can be no doubt 
that the word meant Mather’s daughter’, that is Mister’, for 
union between brother and sister was not unknown, as Rigveda x, 10 
about \aina and \aml shows. Nahvisa and A isvaraahat man'ied 
their sisters or half-sisters, and the same may be presumed of 
Puriikutsa and probably of Sukra and Suka. But the brahmans 
misunderstood or perverted the word to mean ‘daughter of the 
Pitrs’* (and therefore ‘mind-born’), thus mythologizing it, and 
extended its use. Satyavatl, as a queen and great grandmother of 
the Pandavas. was ennobled by the kratriyas in the fable making 
her the offspring of Vasu, king of Cedi; ® and, as mother of the 
great Vyusa, by the brahmans in the additional fable that she was 
a daughter of the Pitrs.® Mena was purelv mythological, but 
PJkaparna and Ekapatala' were mistakenly conjoined with Apainfi- 
Uma, probably through some similarity in names, much as in the 
case of Tapatl discussed above. 

The converse also occurred: mythology was not only freely brought 
into tales but w’as also turned into hi-tory. Thus Siva and Purvati 
are introduced into the account of the long war between the 
Haihayas and the kings of Kasi " dealt with in chapter XIH; and 
Indra into the story of Vasistha, Visvamitra and Trisahku and that 
of Hariscandra and Rohita mentioned above.® The aitihasikas also, 

ix, 7. 1-3, hut imply her identity witli the river. Hat lii, .36 (where for 
Vasxido read Tragado) and .\g ^73, 25 wroni,dy make lier wile of Trasa- 
dasyu. Pad v, S, 140 goes furtlier wrong, making her wife of (Trasada.syu’s 
sod) Samhljuta. The 'identiheation of her with tlie river was a later 
fanev, as iu SIBh xv. 30, 549-50. 

‘Va.9.^, 12. Brig, 1. Hv.^0. 1599. Kur i. 5. Lgi, 6«,60-l. 

■ In Va Sd, 181-2 {putrikagya) and Bd iii, 63, 181-2 {pulrikagijdin) 
read jritr-kauyd. Lg i. 66, 31, witli Vrddha^arnmii. 

’ Hv 33. 1242-3. 

* It is applied to Saty.nvatl in MBh xii. 351, 13688 as 2 dtr-k<tnyaka, 
wliich is rendered in Prntop Cli. Ray’s translutimi, ‘ a maiden residing in 
tlie bouse of her sire ’. 

» Told in MBh i, 63. 2371-99. Alluded to, Va 1, 40-1. 

* Anude<l to, Vii 1, 176- ’ Tliev are also names of Vina, V.a .9, 86. 

" Va 03. 29-61. RI iii, 67, 32-64. Hv 39, 1549-82. 

* But Indra in botli is prohahly a perveited misuiulerstaiidiug of 
iJfvardj (Vasistha), .1R.\8. H>13. p. 903: 1017. jip. 30, 54. 63. 
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pushing theii- method to an extreme, declared that the Asvins were 
two kings.^ 

Fifthly, the brahmans freely misapplied historical or other 
tradition to new places and conditions to subserve religious end>. 
Thus they transferred the story of Hariseandra, Rohita and 
Sunahsepa- and that of Pnruravas ^ to the Godavari in order to 
enhance its glory in the Gautaml-msihriimya. They connected 
Riima with the 11. Lauhitya (Brahmaputra),* and UrvasI with that 
river ® and also Mt. Malaya.*^ 

Sixthly, the brahmans took some person or incident from 
historical tradition and freely fabricated edifying religious tales 
thereon, such as those of kings Hariseandra,' Surasena * and 
Jayadhvaja.’ 

Each of these classes of tradition may now be considered more in 
detail. 

Ksatriya tradition comprises genealogies, tales, notices and 
alhisions. The genealogies will he dealt with fully in chapters 
VII to IX. The tales are of two kinds—those that appear to be 
historical and those that manifestly are merely laudatory. The 
former are generally told simply and naturally without excessive 
exaggeration, and have the appearance of being ancient and 
genuine, for it is very improbable that they could have been the 
work of Puranic brahmans, so that they must have belonged to 
the ancient ksatriya traditions prcservcnl by the sotas. They are 
most trustworthy when narrated simply. The be.st occur in the 
genealogies, such as the Puranic stories of Satyavrata-Trisahku 
and Sagara, mentioned above ; and others that occur elsewbero 
are those of Dusyanta and Sakuntala,''* Samvarana and Vasistha,” 
Bliisma and Ugrayndha.*^ They are open to doubt the more they 
are elaborated and amplified, the most striking example being the 
detailed account of the early kings of the Vaisall dynasty in the 
Murkandeya,*^ wherein occur many anachronisms such as the 
introduction of Agastya in the earliest times {110, 16). 


* Br JOl : 108; and 175, 64 (?). 
* Ibid, xiii, 25, 1732. 


^ Mark 7 to 8. 


‘ Niniktn xii, 1. » Br 101. 

' MBh iii, 85, 8144. 

* Ibid, xii, 331, 12597. 

* Kuri, 22, 21-80. 

n Mm •’ 2913; 73, 2955 to 71. 3110. 

» rimn/’ 

Clmpterh 113-136 and 109-110. 


* Br 111. 
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Ihe laudatory tales are not generally of historical value, for 
they are often exaggerated, sometimes absurd or impossible, and 
frequently violate chronology, such as Kama Diisarathi^s alleged 
tight with Rama Jumadagiiya' and that of Bhisma with the same,^ 
for Rama Jfimadagnya lived long before them : but sometimes such 
talcs are expressed in less extravagant terms, such as the praise of 
Arjuna Kartavirya^ and Maiidhatr,'* though even these are highly 
coloured. 

All tales however nari-ated in the genealogies are not k^lriya 
tradition, and some are patently brahmanical, such as those of the 
rishi Saubhari and Miindhutr^s fifty daughters,® of king Vasumanas,® 
and of king Jayadhvaja and his brothers.’ The first is a ])ure 
brahmanic marvel, the second conveys a brahmanic discourse, and 
the third extols Visnu’s supremacy. The contiast between these 
and true ksatriya tradition is striking and unmistakable, and such 
stories inserted in the genealogies are generally found only in the 
later Puranas. 

Notices and allusions occur in the genealogies and elsewhere, and 
are most trustworthy when introduced naturally, appropriately and 
simply, such as the mention of Gauri and her son king Mandhatr 
in the Paurava genealogy,® that of Datta Atreya in connexion with 
Arjuna Kiirtavlrya,® and of king Krta as disciple of lliranyanabha 
Kausalya.'® The Brahniupda, \siyu, Brahma, Harivamsa and 
^latsya have the best and most valuable allusions of this kind; 
others have few, and some have none, such as the Garuda and 
Agni, because they are merely late and concise compilations. ‘Where 
notices and allusions occur in tales or discourses, their value 
depends greatly on their context, and they are per ge the less trust¬ 
worthy, the more their context is brahmanical, because the brahmans 


' MBh iiJ, 09, 8058-82. Rrim i, 71, 17 to 70, 21. Pad vi, :'60, 
134-179. 

* MB). V, 178, 7041) to 187, 7336. Alluded to, i, 07, 2711-2 : v, 110, 
4980; 167,5840: vii, 3, 113: xii, ^>7, 806. 

» Va 91, 20 f. Bd iii, 69, 21 f. Mat 13, 24 f.: &c. 

* Va 88, G7-9. Bd iii, 63, 08-70. MBh vii, 6J2 : xii, 1^9, 974-85. 

* Vi.? iv, Jl, 19 to 3. 3. Bliag ix, 6', 38-55. Brh.-idd vi, 50-7, Pad 
vi, Ji32, 16, 33-82. Gar i, 138, 23. 

* Kur i, ;>0, 31-76. ’ Kur i, 21-80. 

* Bd iii, 63, 66-8. Va 88, 64-7. .See chap. VI. 

’ Va 91, 10. Bd iii, 69. 10. Mat 13, 15: &c. 

Mat 19. 75-6. Hv M, 1081-2. Vu 99, 190-1. 
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lacked the historical sense: thus, for instance in the bnihmanical 
version of the story of Sunahsepa the appellation Bharata-r-^ahha 
given to Visvamitra is entirely wrong as mentioned above ; and so 
also the introduction of Agastya into a story about king Nahusa.’ 
for the Agastyas did not exist then. 

Taking next brahmanical tiadition and considering those tales 
only that profess to have a historical basis, three groups may be 
distinguished:—(1) those that extol rishis and brahmans, (2) those 
that advocate or describe the merits of tirthas, and (3) those that 
commend religious doctrines, rites and observances. Such talcs 
too often indulge in marvels or impossibilities, and it is not always 
easy to divide the quasi-historical tiiles from fables that are 
mythological, for the former have a tendency to treat their 
subject-matter in a mythological way or to introduce mythology. 
^\^ith this qualification some instances of tljc three groups may 
be given. 

In the first group may be mentioned the story of the rishi 
Saubbari’s marrying the fifty daughters of Muudlmtr, king of 
Ayodhya,* that of Jamadagni’s death and Ramans killing the 
k^triyas off the earth twenty-one times,^ and the extraordinary 
tale of Gulava and Yayfiti’s daughter/ to which was fabricjited 
a sequel about Yayati and his daughter's sons,® which is wholly 
fabulovis. Some of such tales appear to have been developed out of 
incidental statements. Thus the story of Saubhari seems to have 
grown out of the statement in Rigveda viii, VJ, 36, that Trasadasyu 
Paurukutsya gave Sobhari fifty maidens. That king was different 
from Trasadasyu Paunikutsa, grandson of ^landhatr, the Kilkutstlia, 
king of Ayodhya, as will be shown in chapter XI, but the two 
Trasadasyus were confused, so that the Brhaddevata says the 
maidens were Kfikutstha maidens and thus implies that the Trasa¬ 
dasyu of the hymn was the Ayodhya king, and adds that Sobhaii 
obtained magnificent boons from Indra. The Visnu improved 


^ MBh V, 16 521. For the Agastyas, see chap. XXII. 

See seventh note above. ‘ 

No’ Wrii'a'“2I0(tl.c.re i>o mistake in the numbering). 
^ MBh y, 113 f. 

I330^I?2 ’’ CT. MB1» iii, 107, 
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thereon by definitely making- the maidens Jlfindhatr’s daughters, 
by describing those boons as in real existence and by adding many 
fanciful incidents. The Bbagavata copied from the Visnn. 

Tales about tirlhas (the second group) generallv introduce the 
marvellous or mythology, and it is rare to find any that are rational. 
So also tales that commend doctrines, rites and observances (the 
third group) are much the same in their character. Yet a few may 
be discovered that are rather of an ordinary kind, such as, among 
the former class, the story of Apastamba-tlrtha,^ and that of l3hanu- 
tlrtha where however the collocation of Madhucchandas with Saryati 
is absurd ; ^ and among the latter class, the story of king Suvrata* 
and that of some of Krsna s wives who were ravjshed bv bandits 
after his death."* 

Brahmanic tales generally are untrustworthy for traditional 
history, becavise of the lack of the historical sense; yet sometimes 
they introduce allusions of an historical kind incidentally, as well as 
geographical particulars and notices of other matters, and these are 
useful and sometimes even valuable; but the historical allusions 
can hardly be trusted of themselves, and should not be relied on 
unless they are corroborated from elsewhere. The Ramfiyana is 
highly brahmanical and its stories fanciful and often absurd. 

Next comes the intermediate class of stories that show both 
ksatriya and brahmanical traits and sentiments combined. These 
arc plainly composite. Since the k^triya features are older than 
the brahmanic as jx)intcd out above, such stories must have been 
of ksatriya origin and have been touched up afterwards by the 
Puraiiic brahmans. The reverse is not credible from what has 
been explained about the development of the Puranas. These stories 
display all gi-a<lesof modification from tales that are mainly ksatriya 
to tales that have become essentially brahmanic. Generally it is 
j)ossible to trace out the modification only when different versions 
of the same story exist; but in most cases, while it is fairly evident 
that modification has taken place, it can only be conjectured what 
the changes have been. 

K^triya stories were often tampered with to subserve brahmanical 
interests, and different stages of this can be detected. Preliminary 

' lii- 1.90. » Bi- J.98. Pad vi, .?.?,<?, 6 f. 

‘ Alat 70. 11 f. Pad V. J?.9. 71 f.; vi, ^7.'/. 86, 93. lIBh xvl, 7, 222 f. 
Butotliei statenunts seemingly difier, Lg i, (JO, 88-90. 
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tampering is found in the ^’ayu version of the story of Satyavrata 
Trisahku;* further tampering in the Vayu account of king 
Janamejaya IIDs contest with the brahmans; - and still more in 
the story of king Mitrasaha Kalmasapuda, as the various versions 
show.^ Where different versions do not exist, we can yet perceive 
that there has been tampering, as in the story of Agastya and 
Lopamudra.* The furthest development occurs where the brahmans 
took some incident in k^triya tradition and enlarged it, till their 
story loses all resemblance to a ksatriya tale and becomes a 
hrahmanical fable, as in the above story of Aurva. 

It is mainly the biahmanical mistakes and absurdities that have 
discredited the Puranas. If, however, we put them aside and 
consider statements and stories that are evidently of k^triya origin 
and have not been over-tampered with by the brahmans, it is 
remarkable what an amount of consistency they reveal, though 
unconnected and drawn from different contexts. 

The fourth class of stories is connected with names and comprises 
two kinds, first, statements or anecdotes that provide explanations 
of names, and secondly, statements or anecdotes that have grown 
from misunderstanding or misapplication of names. 

Of the first kind, some appear to be ancient and may be genuine, 
such as the explanation of Pancdla from paftca alam, which began 
as a jocose nickname, the ' Five capables given to the five sons of 
king Bhrmyasva in consequence of a jocular boast of his;* of the 
nickname Nmulaaoihradundubhi of a Yfidava king;^ and possibly 
of the name Tr^aiiku? But most of such stories have been coined 
out of the names themselves, sometimes fanciful, sometimes mis¬ 
taken, and sometimes absurd. Some no doubt aro.<=e from jxipular 
ctyniology, but many were certainly the invention of Puranic 
brahmans. Some may he fairly old, though silly, as that Iksvuku 
was so named because Manu sneezed,* and that Sa&lda got his name 


> vlot'ltitr 895, note >. 

M J50-O compared with Mat 50, 57-64 

iv 70 1 ?’ ‘ III"®' • Hv 5.3. 1779-80. Br J5. 95-6. Vis 

1918, p. 238. ***■9^' 32 3. JRAS. 1910, p. 48: 1914, p. 284: 

Lg 34 ^ 118 : Vis iv. 7 /. 4: 

’ Vfi 10 ^ n /’-‘^9-54 explains it. 

■V.55:9. ■Br^ri:“/3:Vc'' 
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because he ate a hare.' But many, if not most, are obviously late 
fabrications, being sometimes fashioned with grotesque ingenuity, 
such as those explaining the names Mandhatr,“ Videha,® Jara- 
sandha,* GandinT^ and Bhamdvaja.® These are quite on a par 
with similar explanations in brahmanical books, such as those of 
Atri,' Ayasya and Ahgiras,® and yupa.’’ 

Of the second kind appear to be the following. Kuruksetra was 
so named because king Kum ploughed it,'® whereas it really denoted 
that it was his cultivated territory," east of which lay his tract 
(apparently less cultivated) called Kurujahgala.'* Situ received her 
name, because her father Siradhvaja'^ found her in a furrow (sita),'* 
whereas it was a natural feminine name expressing the idea of 
human propagation found in kiteira, ksdraja and bija (cf. Ahalya)\ 
and the mistake led on to the epithet ayouijCt given her.'® Arjuna 
Kartavirya had a thousand arms {jMhn-sahasra)}^ whereas it seems 
probable he had the name yahasrabrihu." 

I It is clear therefore that the ksatriya tales found in the Puranas, 
especially those that are genuinely ksatriya, belonged to the ancient 
body of tradition prior to the composition of the Purana. This is 

' Hr 7, 50. Va 88, 12 24. Vis iv, 6: &c. 

* Mlih iii, liiO, 10452-3: xii, 20, 97G-7. 

^ Briefly Vfi 80, 4: Bd iii, 6‘-/, 4. DiflFerently, Mat 61, 32-3. Other¬ 
wise Vis iv, .5, 1-5. 

« Va 00, 226. M.at 60, 31-2. Amplified, MBh ii, 17, 739. 

» Va 105-8. Bd iii, 106-9. Hr 51. Hv 59. 2082. 

Va 00, 140-50. Mat iO, 17-25. Vi? iv, 10, 5-7. 

’ Brhad Aranyaka Upanisud ii, 2, 4. 

* Ibid, i, 3, 8 and 19. Bioonifield, AOuirvaveda, p. 107. 

Aitar. Brahm. ii, 1. 1. 

Va 00, 115-6. Mat 60, 20-1. MBh ix. 54, 3009 f. 

" MBh i, 01, 3739: iii, 120, 10535. Defmed, ix, 5^. Noticed, ix, 
30, 2211-3. 

MBh i, 126, 4901-6: ii, 10, 793: v, 152, 5191, 5195: cf. v, 53, 
2127. Bam ii, 68, 13 (the two lines should be inverted) where Kuru- 
jaiigala is used by an anachronism. Kuruksetra is also used sometimes 
by anticipation. 

” This was n real name. Cf. HulayvAha, Laiigaladhvaja, MBh v, 3, 44. 

’• Ram i, 66, 13-14: ii, US, 28-9. Vu 80, 15-17. B<1 iii. 61, IS¬ 

IS. Pad vi, 260, 99-103. 

Ram i, 66, 16. Br 154, 12, 24. Vis iv, 4, 42. 

Va 94. 11. 15,&c. Mat 4.?, 14, 16, &c. Hv55, 1851-3. MBh xui, 
152, 7187, but he had ordinarily only two at home, ibid. 7191. 

'* Mat 68, 10. Ag 4, 14. Tliis was a name, so also Safiasrapad, see 
Sorensen’s Index. 
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21 very important conclusion. The* Puranic brahmans took over the 
ksatriya traditions; some they i)reseived without modification ; but 
others they re-shaped more or less according to brahmanic ideas, 
and these form a considerable portion of the intermcKlijite or 
combined class mentioned above. Different stages of that process 
are discernible, a-s has been noticed.) 


CHAPTER VI 

THE PURANAS AND THEIR GENEALOGICAL TEXTS 


Tuk genealogies of the ancient dynasties are the cliief data of 

an historical kind, and the investigation of traditional history must 

begin with them. They are given more or less fully by all the 

Puranas, except the late Varaha, Vamana, Skanda, Naradiya and 

Brahmavaivarta, and the Bhavisya which does not deal with the 

ancient past. Some are found in the Mahubharata, and Rumuyana. 

All the accounts are in verso in the ^loka metre, except some parts 

in the Mahubharata and most of the Visnu. The most important 

Puranas as regards genealogies are the Vayu and Brahmanda, the 

Brahma and Harivaihsa, the Matsya (with book V of the Padma) 

and the Visnu. 

• » 

The Vayu and Brahmanda have the best text of the genealogies. 
Their accounts agree closely, so that they are really only two 
versions of the same text. They have a great part of their con¬ 
tents in common, generally almost verbatim, and it a])pears they 
were originally one Parana. This is indicated also by the lists 
given in the Puranas.^ Nearly all mention the Brahmanda, putting 
It last, and omit the Vfiyu, though it was one of the best known. 
The Korina “ also mentions it last and calls it the Vayavlya 
Brahmanda. The Vfiyu and Brahmanda are named separately only 
in the Vayu itself and the Ganida.« These lists are of course late 


' 22-4. Lg i, 39, 61-3. Var 112, 69- 

V V ffl ^ 25-7; 263, 77-84. Siv 

V, I, J8-40. Mark, p. 659; my translation 137, 8-11. 

* Kuri, 1, 13-15. 

* Va 104, 2-11 (dmVa). Oar i, 21o, 15-16 {Va>/avlt/a). 
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insertion*, which wold not have been completed till after the latest 
of these Puranas was composed ; vet they show that the two were 
not re^-ded as distinct and the differentiation of the one ori^dnal 
into two versions with separate names was a later process. Both 
these Puranas say they were declared by the god Va\-ii; ^ thus both 
were V.xfu.prokfa and either might be so described: bnt the use of 
the name Brahmanda in the above lists to the general exclusion of 
the name ^ ii\'u sugijests that Brahmanda was the older and better- 
known name. Their version may be convenientlv called the *VaTO 
version ’. 

The evlitions cited are the Anandusrama for the Va^Ti, and the 
Vehkatesvara for the Brahmani^. Where they differ,’ the former 
is generally preferable, because the latter is not a critical edition, 
and also appears to have been silently emended by the editor, as, for 
instance, where it reads iVi irntah and riirutah instead of /// iruUh 
(p. 19), and probably where it avoids a difficulty bv substituting 
y^tirartuua for Patirorariuya fLe. Pauriraca*ya\.* But the Vavu 
is not invariably better, because sometimes corruptions have passed 
undetected in it. as where the ^'isnuv^ddhas have been misplaced,’ 
and where it reads Ayiisyas name wron:rIy.* The Brahm^da 
unfortunately one very serious lacuna in iu account after iii, 74, 103, 
where the latter half of the Anava genealogy, the whole of that of 
the Pauravas, and a portion of the Kali age dynasties have been loet, 
namely, all the matter contained in Vayu $9, 102-290. These two 
appear to be the oldest of the Puranas that we possess now, and are 
on the whole the most valuable in all matters of traditional history-. 

The Brahma and Harivamsa agree closely in their genealogical 
account and have practically the same text, subject to small \-aria- 
tions. The Brahma is cited from the Anandasrama edition. The 
Harivamsa text (Calcutta edition^ is better than the Brahma, for 
the latter has suffered through losses; thus it is manifestly incom¬ 
plete in the Xorth PaD<iiU genealogy, and most copies of it omit 
the Cedi-Magadha dynasty descended from Kum (chapter IX). 
Their version is very similar to the ‘ Vayu version and b ^ g the 
same basis, and appears to be a revision of that version. Sometimes 
it has omissions, sometimes additions which seem to contain gennine 

’ Vi 1, 47. 196; 44. Ed i. /, 36. 

» Bd iii. 66. 74. Vi 01. 102. Cf. Hv 27. 1468 ; 32, 1773 and Br 10, 
63- See Kinvatubja dynasty in chap. IX. 

* Vi 88, 79. See chap. .XXIII. « Vi 59, 101 with Bd ii, 32, 110. 
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tradition, sometimes it varies, and sometimes it makes mistakes. 
It may be called the ' Harivariisa version’. It is manifestly later 
than the ‘ Vayu version and this is best illustrated by the fact 
tliat it gives two incom|)atible origins for the Kfmyakubja and 
Kasi dynasties, one in each case being necessarily wrong, devised at 
a later time when erroneous views had obtained currency. 

The genealogicsil record in the >Iatsya has peculiarities. It may 

be considered in three parts, (1) its account of the Aiksvakus, 

Suryutas and other sons of Manu, (2) its account of the early Ailas 

down to YaySti, and (3) its genealogies of the five Ailu races, 

Yadavas, Pauravas, A’c. This third part resembles the ‘Vayu 

version and appears to be based on the same original text, and 

to be not a revision but a distinct version which earlv became 

separate. Its variations are additions, omissions, condensations and 

sometimes corruptions j and on the whole its agreement with the 

\ ayu version occurs more in the strictly genealogical sriitenients 

and less in the incidental or collateral matter. The two other parts 

(1) and (2) differ from the ‘ \ ayu version the verses being quite 

different. The pedigrees are in the main the same, thougli there 

are wide divergencies or corruptions in names in the second part 

and marked disagreements at several stiiges in the first part. In 

the first part the account is very c'oncise, without any of the tiles 

and allusions that diversify the ‘ Vayu version ’. The second part 

IS briefer than the «Vayu version’, the legends arc narrated 

differently, and some interpolations occur. On the whole the 

Matsya record is a valuable and in many points independent 
authority. ^ 


The genealogical account in the Padma ‘ is in book V, and is 
practically the same as the Matsya version so far as it goes the 
differences being generally small and verbal. It is therefore 
valuable as a means of checking the Matsya text. 

,1. ''«^es intro- 

»nd “srcoment with the ‘ Vayu 

Ws ''T'"”* ■" genealogies, eorae- 

and Aikevaku dynasty, 

Zt “■'> - i" ‘l>e eases o£ the /adav,^ 

' embellisbraZ. V‘ “ “missions, variations, additions, and 

nts of Its own. It leaves out some of the incidents 


’ AnandiUrnum edition. 
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VISNU AND LATER PURANAS 


in those versions, condenses others (as for instance, the famous story 
of Satyavrata Tri^hku of Ayodhya i), and adds others again, which 
are brahmanical fables (as the story of the rishi Saubhari and king 
iMandhatr’s daughters) * or brahmanized legends (as the story of 
king Kalmrisapada),^ or tales that seem to have some basis of 
genuine tradition but have been half mythologized (as the story of 
Purukutsa and Narmada)/ The verses it intersperses are manifestly 
quotations from older metrical versions, and agree sometimes with 
the Viiyu and Harivariisu versions. It is a late Parana, composed 
as a single whole upon a consistent plan, and not a collection of 
materials of various times, as we find in the Viiyu, Brahma and 
Matsya. From its account of Buddhism and .Jainism (p. 68) it 
appears to have been composed after brahmanism had recovered 
its supremacy, so that it cannot be earlier than about the fifth 
centviry, a.D.* and it is brahmanical. 

Three other Puranas contiiin all or nearly all the genealogies, the 
Garuda, Agni*^ and Bhagavata.’ Their accounts are all late re¬ 
compilations, the Bhagavata being one of the very latest, about the 
ninth century a.d. They do not reproduce any of the old verses 
except rarely, but have re-stated the genealogies in fresh verses, 
o'cnerallv in more condensed form. The Garuda and Agni give 
merely bald pedigrees with hardly any incidenhil allusions. The 
Garuda and Bhagavata follow the Viiyu tradition as regards 
the Aiksvakus, and the Agni the Matsya ti^adition. As regards 
the other dynasties, all three follow in a general way the common 
tradition. The Bhagsivata has used the Visnu in its composition, 
and so also has the Garuda apparently. All three however 
have peculiarities of their owm. The Agni has erred seriously as 
regards the Kanyakubja and Kasi dynasties. The Bhagavata 
is fuller aud contains stories and allusions, which show a marked 
brahmanical colouring and some corruptions ; and it has taken 
considerable liberties with names. These three Puranas have 
no authority as regirds the genealogies, yet are of use for 

'iv, 5, 13-X4. * iv, 19 to 3. P.73. 

* iv, 4. 20-38. * iv. 3, 7-12. 

* The list of the Puranas iii Vis iii, 6, 22-4 could not have been 
completed until the Bhagavata aud other very late Puranas had come 
into existence. 

“ Both in .Jivananda Vidyrisfigar’s editions. 

' The Gjinupata-Krsiiuji edition. 
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comparisoD, and sometimes elucidate the older accounts. The 
Bhil^favatii has a special value, where it restates traditions, found 
in the older Puranas, that do not harmonize with brahnianieal 
assertions and pretensions and could not have originated with the 
bnhmans ; for the fact that it, a thoroughly biuhinanical coinpo* 
sition, affirms such traditions, is very strong testimony that tlie 
traditions were genuine and could not be discarded. It will be 
often cited therefore in this way. 

The Lihga account is based on the ‘ ^■ay^ version ^ but adapts 
It to frame its own text. Often it has the same verses, but often 
also it modifies, curtails, and freely omits, especially incidental and 
descriptive matter; and it adds occasionally.^ It also interpolates 
religious teaching, as where it introduces a long eulogy of Rudra 
( 1 . 65, 46 f.). It however shows traces of the influence of the 
Jlatsya version; thus it has the same verses sometimes,= and 
ends Gie Aiksvaku genealogy with six kings instead of the 
Vayus twenty-one, just as the Matsya does. The Liho^ is 
useful for collating with the ' Vf.yu veraion ’ when the verges 

TTr' comparison where they vary; thus, it suggests 

( 1 , 65, 42-3) that the VSyu’s misplaced lines (88, about the 
\ isnuvrddhas 3 should probably come after veree 74 
The Kurma account is a composite production. Now and again 
t has a cw Imes hke the Vayu text,* and like the Matsya text/ 
m the A.ksvaku genealogy, but it follows the Matsya rather 
where they differ. It is a late composition and shows hmhmanieai 
features; thus It omits most of the Vnyus talcs and intiXes 

lour 1 7^ t^ontemporary of YuvanaSva I,« and tells 

“■ - li.; 

ws offspna-r 

Its'text is’similar'to 7t of‘the 

— and shortens o7l^ 

» ^ Va 88, 77 f. 

* Bd *iii Vi? Tn 75, 39-44 

* Thug KQr i 5J °i6™an^iy ^'*“'*®* '* 

* i, ^5, 22-80; 33, 6-44, " 


am 


G 
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MAIlAliHARATA AND RAMAYANA 


The Mru'kandeya gives only tlie account of Manu's offspring 
(chaps. Ill, 112) and the early part of the Vai4ala dynasty 
(chaps. 113-36, 109-10), and it narrates the latter at Immense 
length with abundant imaginative description. Its text is its own. 

The accounts in the Mahabharata * are peculiar. They are 
partly in verse and partly in prose, and do not appear to be 
ancient. They will be noticed in connexion unth tlie genealogies 
that they treat of. 

The Rfmiayana ” is. as it professes to he, altogether a brnbrnanical 
book. Some of its genealogies agree with those in the Puranas, 
and where it differs from them, as in the Aiksvaku line, it is 
manifestly wrong, as will be shown in chapter VIII. The legends 
it narrates or mentions are generally distorted according to brah- 
manical notions and through the brahnianical lack of the historical 
sense.^ 

In examining the genealogies it is of little jjrofit and is likely to 
he misleading to deal with the accounts in the several Puranas 
separately. The only tru'^tworthy course is first to collate the 
texts that generally agree and ascertain as far as possible what 
original text they indicate, and then «-onstruct the genealogy there¬ 
from. By this method individual corruptions and errora can be 
corrected, losses and omissiims remedied, and interpolations and 
alterations detected with reasonable confidence; and thus a text 
may be framed which approaches as nearly as is possible to the 
common original on which all those texts were based. At times 
divergences occur which are greater than can be so resolved, and we 
find competing texts, yet they are not on the whole so frequent or 
serious as to cause material difficulty ; and small discrepancies do 
not really affect the general fabric of the genealogy. 

The methoil here advocated cannot be merely one of pure verbal 
criticism; some scope must be allowed to discrimination and 
judgement based on a general study of the Puranie texts. AVhether 
one’s individual decision.s on the reconstruction of the jjassages be 
sound or not must be tested by study devoted to the Puranas ; hut 
the principle is sound and provides the only sane way in which 
these "■enealogies can be examined. This is the method \jsed here. 
The texts of the Puranas have been collaled tljrougliout, wherever 

' Calcutta edition. * Bombay cdidoii. 

* e-g. its statement that Yadu was virtually a raksiisi and his offspring 
were raksasas and yrUudhanas (vii, ijO, 1-1. 15, 20) is outrageous. 
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doubtful points arose; and wlierever it is c^selllial to elucidate the 
discussion, the text that appears to be most probable the nearest 
approach to the original common text is quoted. It will be often 
found that, though there may be scope for difference in the 
selection of particular words in framing the text, yet that does not 
affect the general sense of the passages, the purport being clear, 
though the words selected may vary. As an illustration of the 
advantage of collating the texts may be given the following 

passage, which shows how important may be what appear to be 
stray readings. 

In the Solar line of Ayodhya there were three earlv kings, 
Prasenajit, his son Yuvanfisva, and his son Mfridliatr. The Erah- 
maiida and \ uyu say Gauri was Y'uvanas^vVs wife_ 

atyanta-dharmika Gauri tasya patni j)ati-vi-ata 
and call her son Sir,ndhr.tr Cnor.Iv,.- But the Brahma. Harivaihsa 
and b.va say Gaur! was Prasenajil's wife, thus making her 
Jlandhatr-s grandmother.= The question a.ises, whieh of these 
accounts ,s nght? Xow there was in the Pau.ava line an earlv 
king whose name is given as MatinSra,’ Autinara' and Ratinara''- 
and we may adopt Matinara as the form most often found, though 

ramsa .tsell^say he had a daughter Gauri and she was mother of 

fom'* ■ ‘ contradicting its statomeut in the 

f rmer Passage. It ,s clear then that she w-as wife of Yuvanaiv, 

aLve"hL P'''--'*'-- '>t!a„la-mnniki in B.'e 

L Z In '."'■^■•‘■aling corroboration of this. This phrase 

.s the general re^mg the Brahmanda and Vayn, hut two copies 

for '"''''■'"“''"'■P" iostead, which is obviously a mistake 

or St Matinara's danohter 

tZ readC Tre Bml" ; superseded that 

^1 G3, 66-8. Ya 88 64 7 Z®/#/ - v l 

’ Kr 7. 90-2. Hv r.-. rnn ,, 
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possible to suggest a reason for tlieir tampering- with it. It was 
a very common trait to provide explanations of names, as shown in 
chapter V, and Mandhatr’s name is explained in an absurd fable, 
which says he was born from his father Yuvanasva’s side.^ That 
being accepted, it followed that GaurT was not his mother, and so 
it was natural to transfer her as wife from Yuvaiiasva to Praseuajit. 


CHAPTER VII 


GENERAL SURVEY 



TJIE 


GENEALOGIES 


Thk general scheme of the genealogies is here first sketched out, 
and the several dynasties will be dealt witli in more detail in the 
next two chapters, the Solar race in chapter VIII and the Aila or 
Tamar race in chapter IX. 

All the royal lineages are traced back to the mythical Maim 
Vaivasvata. He is said to have had nine sons,* and also a daughter 
namwl Ha or an eldest son Ha who was turned into a woman Ila.^ 
Only four of the sons are important. The chief son Iksvaku reigned 
at AyodhyS and had two sons Vikuksi-Sa&ida and Nimi. From 
the former was descended the great Aiksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya, 
generally known as the Solar race, and the latter founded the 
dynasty of Videha. Another son Nablmnedistha established the 
line of kings that reigned in the country known afterwards as the 


> MBh iii, 12G. 10423-53; vn. 02, 2274-5; xll, 29, 974: copied in 

Vis iv. .2, 13-18. See pp. 40 and 76. . 

’ Bd hi, 60. 2-3. V.a 55, 3-4. I5r 7, 1-2. Hv 10, 613-14. Lg 

65 17-19. ^iv vii, 60, 1-2. Kfir i, .20, 4-6. Ag 272, 5-7. Cf. also 
Va 64, 29-30; Bd ii, .^8, 30-2. 'I'liese collated suggest this original 


text:— 

Manor Vaivasvatasyusan putra vai uava tat-samah 
Ik 9 vakQ 6 cniva Nabhago Dbr?tah ^aryatir eva cn 
Narisyantas tatha Pruriigur Nabhagodista eva ca 
KarQ§tt 6 ca Pr?adhras ca navaito Manavah smrtah. 

Vis iv 1 5 and MBh i. 75, 3140-1 agree generally therewith. The 
correct form of Nabhagodifta is Nablmnedistha, as Vi§ suggests. Gar i, 
138 2; Mark 79, 11-12 and 111, 4-5; and Bhag ix, 1. 11-12 vary. 
Mat 21, 40-1 and Pud v, 8. 76-7 have a different text. MBh i, 1, 42-7 
is a fanciful summary, incorrect. 

■ This is fully dealt with in chap. XXIV. 
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kingdom of Vai&lr; a third Sarynti the dynasty that reigned in 
Anartii (Gujarat); and from a fourth Nfibhaga were descended the 
Rathitaras. These are diseusserl in chapter 

Ilfi had a son Pururavas Aila, the progenitor of the great Aila 
race, who reigned at Pratisthfina ’ (Allahabad). The early part of 
the Aila genealogy from him to Yayfiti^s five sons is given by twelve 
Puranasand twice by the Mahabhai-ata, and part is also given by 
the Ramayana.” 

Purnravas is said to have had si-x^ or seven * sons, and there is 

s(>me variation in their names/* but only two are important, and 

nearly all the authorities agree about them, namely, Ayu or Ayus, 

and Amavasu. Ayu continued the main line at Pratisthana, and 

from Amfivasu was descended the dynasty of Kanvakubja (Kanau j). 

Ayu had by Svarbliiinu's daughter Prabha five sons who are all 

mentioned as important, namely, Nahusa, Ksatravr.ldha (or 

^ iddhasarman), Rambha, Raji and Anenas (or synonymously 

^ ipapman).*^ Nahusa continued the main line at Piatisthana. 

• » 


is Prnyaga on the north hank of the Jumna ; Va 01, 50 : 
U'l 111 , W, 21 ; Lg i, 66, 56. Br 10, 9-10 and Hv 26, 1371, 1411-2 
say It is Frayaga but place it on the north hank (,f the Ganges. .Mat 106, 

Ganges ; cf. Ill, 7-9, 

V) 95, 3760-2: vli. m, 6027-30: xiii, 147, 

i^^7-10 ^culling Furfiravas king of Kail); 

n ?' i - • difiereutly. Lg i, (Ui, 57-8 (seven 

curnin/' ^^u ‘‘****‘^ intermediate and 

P. \ V’ **’ i-oniewhat alike. Mat 25, 33-4 ; 

n'.tn® ' ’ ~J ‘^^^73, 15, which have a ditferei.t text, give eight 

names, coirupting most of them. Bl.ag ix, 15. 1 is wron-. 

in thVSd misreadings of the names 

* Fd ill, 67', 1-2. Vui>.2, 1-2. Bril. 1-2. Hv .25 1475-6 The«o 

Inf’ll'Ksatrayrddha VrildhaJannaii. Lg i, (Id, 

Gnr^MO 7 V*" 'l "“'y ^'ahn?n. Vis iv, 5, 1, 

mf J’sVg 1-2 concur in the names. 'Mat klo! 

SlSO^aL’ «? verses. MBh i, 75. 


cf Vu577o^-r63’5 ^^* 2 . 4619 = 

I'Ut Vis iv 8 \ (r (conf«8ed). The two must be distinguished, 

and Caidra^l/Tefe Hff^Qr, a 

2534-5: BiHii, 6', 12: ^ fis, 12 *’ 
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Ksatravrddha founded the dynasty of Kasi (Benares), for the 
Brahma and Harlvam^, though they call him Vrddhasarman at 
hist, give his lineage under his name Ksatravrddha.' From Raji 
were descended the Rajeya ksatriyas, who perished (it is said) in 
a contest with Indra.® Rambha had no sons.^ From Anenas 
sjirang a line called the Ksatradharinans, whose names as best 
a-<c ertainable are these—Anenas, K^tradharma, Pratiksatra,Sanjava, 
Jaya, \ ijaya, Krti (or Java), Haryatvata, Sahadeva, Adliia, Jayat- 
sena, Sahkrti, and Krtadharma (or Ksatradharma).' They seem to 
have constituted a small dynasty somewhere, but nothing more is 
^aid about them ; the second of these names became confused with 
Ksatravrddha, and so the ^’'isnu and Ganula drop out Anenas and 
attribute this lineage to Ksatravrddha erroneously ; ® and the last 
name also became confuse<l with Ksatravrddha, whose linea‘'e 
follows this pedigree, in the Brahma {11, 31), and was wrongly 
altered to Ksatravrddha. 

Nahnsa had six® or seven' sons by pilr-kauyd Viraja, which no 
doubt means his sister (p. 70). Only two sons are important, 
Yati and Yayati. Yati the eldest became a muni and gjive up the 
kingilom,* and Yayfiti succeeded to it. Yayati had two wives, 
Devayani daughter of the great Bhuigava rishi U^nas-Sukra,® and 


’ Br 11, 31. bogiiining with KmtravrdJJuisya cdparah, vamsah under¬ 
stood. Hv ^9, 1517, begiimiiig with Ksalrnvrddiianya me srnu. 

5 Bd ill. 67, 80-104. Vk 9:1, 75-99! Br Ji. 3-26. HV ^8, 1477- 
1511. Mat 4^/, 35-49. Ag .275, 17-19. Gar i, J55, 14. Bhag ix, J7, 
12-16. Pad V. i.2. 88-102. 

» Br 11, 27. Hv 29, 1513. Vis iv. .9, 8. Vet Bbag ix, 17, 10-12 
provides him with a sliort liiieugc wrongly.' 

‘ Bd iii, 65, 7-11; Va ft?. 7-11. Br 27-31 and Hv 5ft 1513-17, 
both concluding with Anenasah snmukhydUih. Bhag ix, 17, 11-12 
wrongly gives Auonns a wholly dinerciit line of descenduuts. Bd and Va 
preface this genealogy with a passage about king Marutta and Mitru- 
jyotis (verses 1-6) which has no connexion with it and seems misplaced. 
I do not know what its true connexion is. 

‘ Vis iv, ft 8. Gar i, 139, 15-17. 

« Bd iii, 6ft 12-13; Va ftft 12-13; Br i5, 1-2; llv 5ft 1599-1600; 
I.g i, 00, 60-62; KOr i, 55. 5-6. Vis iv, 10, 1, Gar i5ft 17 and Bhag 
ix, 18, 1 agree; and MBh i, 75, 3155 paitially. But Br, Hv, Lg, and 
Kur readings approximate to the Mat and Pad reading. 

' Mat 24, 49-50 and Pad v, 12, 103-4 ; which vary .some of the 
names corruptly. Ag 273, 20. 

" See continuations of passiiges in second note above. 

’ See chap. XVII, 
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Sarmisthii daughter o£ the Daitya-Danava-asura kiug Vrsaparvan.' 
The former tore two sons, Yadu and Turvasu, and the latter three, 
Druhyu, Ann and Puru.- Y’ayati divided his territories among 
them, so that his kingdom developed into five kingdoms, and from 
his sons were descended the five famous royal lines of the Yadus or 
Yadavas, the Tun'asus, the Dnihyus, the Anus or Anavas and tlie 
Ponis or Pauravas. 

Yadu had five^ or four"* sons, but only tw.> are imjMjrtant, 
Sahasrajit (or Sahaspfida) and Krostu (or Krostr). With them the 
Yadavas divided into two great branches, Sahasrajit's descendants 
were named after his grandson Haihaya and were well known as 
the Hailiayas.^ Kn-stu's descendants had no special name, but 
were known particularly as the Yadavas. The Anavas after Ann’s 
seventh named successor Mahamaiias divided into two branches 
under two sons Ijsinara and Titiksu. The former bianch established 
various kingdoms in the Panjab, and the latter founded a dynasty 
in East Bihar. Tlie Pauravas gradually developed and established 

a number of kingdoms in Madhyadesa. All these lines will be 
eiplaine<l fully in chapter IX. 

The broad results thus sketched out are exhibited in the annexed 
genealogical table. 


Ihe genealogies profess to give the dynastic lists at length and 
m correct succession, and say so expressly, vittarendnupTiriya ca, 
as regards the Yadava« and Paurava' lines. But in giving the 

J S "V.'-*'’ 20, 22. Vis i, SI, G. 

LLri^Vfii ?’ K- ■ Y 1603-4. 

Lfe J, (>0, 64 b. kur i, SS, 7-8. Siimlarly Ag 273, 21-3, Vis 5v 10 

i -o *“ verses; and iIBb i 75 

l*ikd TaYi’ '■ Br UO, 2-7. Turvasu is 

wYrl^ The sons are said to bo four and are 

wronglj li^amcd in late Jables lu Pud ii, 64, 11-12 ; 77, 105: and 109 

^ ‘ *9 corrupt—an instance of the vitiation of 

gcnealog.es by late story-makers. The story of Yayati, Devayti ani 

vU fr "> ; •''Bh i. 'S to S.3: differc.tjy, 

’ vs OT 119 iii, 69. 1. 

Jj. 119. Mat iS, 103 . B,. u, 2. Hv 31, 1063. 
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Aiksvuku genealogy of Ayoclbyu the Puranas do not profess to be 
complete, and say that only the chief and best-known kings are 
mentioned.’ These statements are noteworthy, because the three 
genealogies profess to cover exactly the same chronological period, 
all starling from Manu and all ending with the Bharata battle. 


■Vet, while the Aiksvuku lists name some 93 kings, the Yfidava 
lists give only about 53 kings, and the Paurava lists only some 
45 kings in succession, and prefixing to each of these two the 
common anterior names Manu, Ha, Pururavas, Ayu, Nahusa and 
Yaj’ati, these two lists make their totals 59 and 51 respectively. 
IVIoreover, the latter two lists profess to be given at length, while 
the first does not profess to be exhaustive. The Lihga throws 
some light on the meaning of the word rh/arena, in that, after 
setting out the list of Vadava names as fully as the ^'!lyu, it adds 
that it gives the list succinctly, sank-Ke^ena (i, C6‘, 1), which is 
explained by the fact that its account is more concise. Hence 
apparently vhtarem does not imply that the list is e.xhaustive, but 
that It IS the full traditional account. In fact it will be found 

that ^ps occur sometimes in the genealogies, and in one place it is 
irankly admitted that there is a gap.- 

The succession of kings in the lists is expressed in four ways, 
which may be explained by styling the predecessor A and the 
successor B; namely (1) B was son of A, (2) B was ' of A ’ ^ no 
relationsh.p being expressed, (3) B was ^from or after A’, the 

adverbial form,* and (4) B was Mieir ’ of 
A. The second and third forms arc indistinguishable where the 
genitive and ablative cases are the same.« These different forms 
may all mean sonship; the last three may include the succession 


V* ft,, 

{ibid. 121). 

• dayadns TrnBntlasyur (Vs 74) 

(.w.’l 23 ^ Tnsaaos tu (Va 2). SaBjkte. atha nau.lraSva, 
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or succession ^ for even the first does not always mean it. Absolute 
precision in jrenealogical details can hardly be expected and is not 
indispensable for historical purposes. Kings who were celebrated 
are well known by name, and the names of others are mainly useful 
as marking steps in descent, so that it is not material whether 
insignificant names are perfectly correct. In such cases the name 
which is l>est supported is adopted, and the qviestion of names is 
dealt with in chapter XI. 

The fact that the genealogies of some dynasties are fuller than 
those of others will not be a serious bar chronologically, because 
synchronisms (which uill be discussed in chapters XII to XIV) will 
tix the positions of the chief kings, and other kings null fall into 
approxinjate position according!}-; and thus it will appear where 
lists are incomplete or gaps occur. Though absolute accuracy is 
unattainable, yet it may be possible to reach an approximation 
sufficient for working purposes. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE SOLAR RACE 

Ayodh^ii 

Thk genealogy of the kings of Ayodhya, to whom were especially 
applied the titles, the ^Solar race', the Iksvakus, Aik.svakns or 
Aiksvakas, is given by many authonties. Thirteen Puranas give 
the whole list of kings more or less completely.^ The Ramayana 
gives the list dowji to Rama twice.® The Mahablifirata mentions 
the early part as far as Drdha^va,^ and other small portions clse- 

’ Thus Ajamidha, Rk^i and Saihvamiia in the main Paurava line were 
not three successive kings; as the table of genealogies in chap. XII 
shows. Genealogies also were iiitentioually abhreviated ; cf. theAiksvaku 
line in .4g 5, 3; Gar i, 113, 2-3. 

* Bd iii, (iSy 8-214. Va 88, 8-213. Br 7, 44 to S, 94. Hv 11, G60 
to 15, 832. Mat 12. 25-57. Pad v, 8, 130-62. Siv vii, HO, 33 to 01, 
73. Lg i, or,, 31 to 00, 45. Kur i. 20, 10 to 21, 60. Vis iv, 2, 3 to 
4, 49. Ag 272, 18-39. Gar i, 138, 17-44. Blifig ix, 0. 4 to 12. 0. 
Also Snara Upapurana, 30, 32-73. 

’ Bfim i, 70, 21-44: ii, 110, 6-35. 

‘ MPh iii, 135J5-19; 203. 13614-22. 
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where.* The Rng^huvaji'.sa l>as much of tl»e latter half, from 

DilTpa II to Agnivarna.^ All these authorities are on the whole in 

general agreement, so far as they extend, except the Rfiinayana. 

Its two lists are practically the same, but differ widely from tlie 

others. Most of its names occur in the other lists, but they are 

arranged in such absolutely different order that its lists cannot be 

reconciled with the others. There are thus two wholly distinct 

genealogies, and it is necessary to examine which is more probably 
right. 

1 he Rfiinayana genealogy isopen to great doubt, wlien considered 

a.s a whole or examined in detail. It contains only some 35 kings 

<lown to Rama, whereas the Puranas name some 63 kings in that 

period, and it will be seen from a comparison of the other dynasties 

exhibited m the table of genealogies (chapter XII) that its list is 

roanifestly defective in length. It is very improbable that the 

Kamayana alone should be right and all the other authorities 

Wong; even the late Raghuvaihsa accepting the latter and rejectino- 
the fomier. * 

This ooDclusion is contirmed ,vh.„ th. lists ;..e examined in 
t ai . e may first notice what are undoubted omissions in the 
I amayana hst. It omits Pnrnkntsa and I,is son Trasadasyu hut 
hey were ktows of this line as the Mal.r.bharata knows." It omits 
Jtscandra and ins son Rohita, yet hrahmanical hooks testify to 

story of n'i'" vT"'-' ■’* i" the 

. tllin- Kain - e existence by 

all ns Kaln,„.sapada Sa,„M,a in its seeond list, and contradiets 

bhamta^Ham-^ ‘‘“Shn ; and the Malta. 

aeoordmj to that epic was Llmstpada’s^Lr''' uTc^mrds'I^ 

..'Eh::: j 

Next as regards the relationships and positions of kings. The 

VN ^ ^ isre s: Rr 3-.: 

.XVIII;*l,,d AgiiiTOraa'i,|'xj*\*’' -'^'Uadlm to SudarSaim in 

iii. .98, 8606-8. ' 

; sat.a xv. , 7 - 25 . 

’ ilRh ^777.' 6791 ■’ to 177 . 
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Rjniayana places Ambarlsa three steps above Nabhaga, but he was 
Niibliaga’s sou, for Ambarlsa son of Nabhaga is praised in the 
epio.^ It tells, moreover, the well-known story of Ilariscandra * as 

risa may have been another name 
of Hariseandra : * but if so, it is wrong in making his son Nahusa 
instead of Rohita. The Puranas say there were two Dilipas, one 
father of Bhairli-atha and the other father or "landfather of Ras-hu. 
but the Ranifiyana mentions only one Dilipa as father of Bhagiratha 
and great grandfather of Raghu. One DilTpa was certainly father 
of Bhaglratha, ■ and the Uaghuvariisa'■ supports the Puranas that 
Raghu was son of a Dilipa, who was necessarih- a second Dilipa. 
Further the Rfimayana makes Raghu father of Kalma.sapada and 
places Aja twelve g**nerations below Raghu, while the Puranas 
make Aja son of Raghu. Now Kalma.^puda was son of Sudasa, 
even according to the Rfimayana as shown above, and not son of 
Raghu, and the Raghuvariiia (v, 33-6) corroborates the Pumnas 
that Raghu’s son was Aja. Again, the Ramayana says Kalmasa- 
pfida’s son was Saiikhana, but his son was .\sinaka according 
to some Puranas’ or Sarvakarman according to others.” The 
Mahnhhurala corroborates the former of these statements in one 
passage and the latter in another,^ thus contradicting the Rfimiiyana 
in either case; and the Raghuvaiiisa (xviii, 21-2) eonfinns the 
contradiction by saying that Sahkbana was son of Vajranfibha as 
the Puranas state. 

Further, the Rrirofiyana makes Kakutstha son of Bha^iratha ami 
grandson of Dilipa, but the Puranas say he was son of Sasiida, and 
was tlie third earliest king. The Mahabhfirata corroborates them,"* 

‘ .MBb Hi. 10514 ; vii, Oi, 2303-18; xii. 993-7. Tliere was 
another Amhnri^a. son of Mauu's son Nablifiga (see infra), but the 
Aiiiburl.'^ extolled iu HBli was apparently the Ayodb}')! king. 

* Aitar Brahni vii, 5, 1 f.: ^aukliiiy^r iSutra xv, 17-25: &c. See .1RAS. 
1917, 44 f.. wlieie the whole story is discussed. 

* Ram i, 01 and 02. * Lg’ii, 5. 6. “ MBh iii. 107, 9916-18. 

® UaghuT iii, 13-21. Not every archaeological statement in the 
Raghuv is correct, for it refers to Puspnpuia (i. e. Pataliputra) as existing 
(vi. 24) ill Aja's time; and speaks of tlie ^firusena king as a Nipa (vi, 
45-6), wlicieas the ' Surasena ’ kiiigdoni did not apparently exist then, 
and its king could hardly have been a Nipa (see S. Puficfila). 

’ Vfi 88, 177. Bd iii. 03, 176-7. Vi? iv, ■/, 38 : &c. 

* Mat 12, 46. Br 8, 82. Hv 15, 816-17: &c. 

» MBh i. 177, 6787-91 : xii, if). 1792-3. 

“• MBh iii, 201. 13515-16. 
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and the Raghuvamsa supports them in saving" (vi, 71-4) that from 
his time the kiiiirs had homo the title Kakutstha and tliat Dillpa 
was bis descendant. The Ramayanaand the Puranas have a group 
oF five kings, Sudarsana, Agnivarna, Slghra, Maru and Prasusruta, 
and the Ramfivana makes them anterior t-o Riima, while the 
Puranas put tliem long after him. Similarly it places three others, 
Sahkhana, Dhruvasandhi and Siisandhi, before Rama, while the 
Puranas make them his descendants. .Vs regards these last three 
and Sudar^na and Agnivarna the Raghuvaiii^ ^ corroborates the 
Puranas that they were long after Rama, and so also as regards 
the three others in that it does not notice them, because it closes 
its account with Agnivarna and they succeeded him. 

It thus appears that wherever it is possible to check the Rama- 
yana and Puranie lists of the .\yodbya dynasty by other authorities 
those authorities corroborate the Puranas and contradict the Rama- 
yana. Hence the Rnmuyana genealogy must be put aside as 
erroneous, and the Puranie genealogy accej)ted. This is not sur¬ 
prising, because the Rilmayana is a brabinanical jwem, and the 
brahmans notoriously lacked the historical sense. 


The Punma lists all agree fairly down to Maudhatr, though with 
much variation in some names; and here the Mahabiiarata list also 
agrees. %Vith Mundhatr there is some variation. He had three 
well-known sons, Purukutsa, AmbaiTsa and Mucukunda.2 From 
Ambansa came the Hurita brahmans (eiia])tor XXIII). Mucukunda 
was a famous king,= and of him the fable is told that he went to 
sleep in a cave and slept on till awakened by Kalayavana, who had 
pursued Krspa into it; then he killed Kala, and marvelled at the 
degeneracy of mankind.* Pumkutsa^s son was Trasadasyu who 
continued tlie mam line. .411 then fairly agree, subject to some 
fissions, down to Saudasa Kalmasapada, but between him and 
IJihpa II Khatvafiga « two different versious occur, where the names 
are all different: thus the Brahma, Harivam^. Matsya, Padma, 
biva and Agni generally insert five kings, Sarvakarman, Anar.inya, 

‘ Raghuv xviii and xix. 

a " fourth son. 

3lBh V, ISJf 4467—9 t dd 41 42 AIca Wv hx 

18 f : Br VM-, 197: I>.d v54!’5.-60 

6 'o 

• Brlnd'H*’'” Pai errs further. 

Br and Hv wrongly call Dillpa I Khatmnga. 
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Ni-hna, Anamitra with a Raghxi, and Duliduha; but the seven 
otl.er Puranas name six, Asmaka, Mnlaka, Sataratha, Idavida (with 
variations), A'l-ddliasarman and A'^isvasaha. It is not material 
which version wo adopt, because their number is practically the 
same and none were important, but the latter group is supported 
by the better texts and is preferable.’ From Dilrpa II Khatvanga 
to Dasaratha there is general agreement subject to some diver¬ 


gences ; and here the better texts make Dirghabuhu ' father of 
Raghu' instead of an epithet of Raghu, though the Raghuvamsa 
omits him. From Daiaratha to AhTnagu there is general agreement. 
After Ahinagu most of the Puranas give a list of some twenty 
kings Paripatra (or Sudhanvan) to Brhadbala who was killed by 
Abhiinanyu in the Bharata battle/ agreeing generally in their 
names, though some of the lists are incomplete towards the end. 
Thus the Brahma stops at Nala (= Sahkhana); the Harivainia 
at Alani except that it mentions the last king Brhadbala; and 
the Garudu at Prasusruta, where by the loss of some verses closing 
this dynasty and introducing the A ideha line it runs the two 
together making Prasusruta father of Udavasu of that line. But 
six Puranas, the Alatsya, Padma, Lifiga, Knrma, Siva and Agni, 
differ completely, and all except the Siva name, instead of those 
twenty, six other kings, Sahasriisva, Candruvaloka, Taraplda, 
Candragiri, Bhunu.4candra (with variations) and Srutsiyus. The 
Siva names only the first. The Lihga identifies Srutayus with 
Brhadbala, the last in the former list. The former list is certainly 
preferable for several reasons. The table of royal genealogies 
(chapter XII) shows that there must have been many more kings 
than six and quite as many as twenty. The Raghuvaih^ cor¬ 
roborates it as far as Agnivarna. Some of the kings in the long* 
list are named elsewhere, and even in the Matsya which gives the 
short list; thus, it mentions Hiranyanahhin Kausalya as teacher 
of king Krta of Dvimidha^s line,® and Alarii as one who with 
Devapi the Paurava will restore the ksalriyas at the end of this 
Kali age.'* Further Paripatra and his successors ajipear from 
a comparison of their names to be meant by the Mahribliurata. 


‘ All explanation of this discrepancy is sugf^ested in chap. XXIV. 

' .MlMi vii, 47. 18G4-83. 

* Mat ^.9, 75. Yri.99, 190. Hv .20, 1081. Yi§ iv. i.9, 13. This is 

dealt with in chajt. XIV. 

‘ Mat oG, and Va 99, 437, where rend Month for Malah. A'a 
3J?. 39 (rend Marufi). Bd iii, 74, 250. A'is iv, 45, 48. 
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story of Pariksit and his sons.* On the other haiid there is notlun", 
as far as I know, to support the short list. The long'er list of 
twenty kings must therefore be accepted. 


The Viihha Dynasty. 


This dynasty was descended from Iksvuku's son Nimi (or Nemi)^ 
who is called VUIeha^ and so was a branch of the Solar race.* It is 
given by five Puranas, and its early part down to Stradhvaja by the 
Ramuyana.' All are in substantial agreement down to Siradhvaja, 
except that the Garuda, as mentioned above, omits tlie first two 
kings and makes Udfivasu of this dynasty son of Prasusruta of 
.\yodhya. The Puranas fairly agree about the rest of the ‘renealoirv. 
except that after Sakuni the ^ i$nu, Garuda and Bhagavata insert 
twelve kings, Ahjana to Upagupta, whom the Vayu and Brah- 
inanda omit. No doubt these three Puranas are right and the 
two latter have lost this portion^ because the table of genealogies, 
with the synchronisms, shows that there must have been many 
more kings than the Vayu and Brahmunda have. 

Kusadhvaja was Siradhvaja^s brother and was king of Suhkfisyu, 
as the Puranas generally say and also the Ramfiyaua.''’ The 
Bhagavata confuses the genealogy here, and gives Ku&dhvaja's 
successors thus. Its account is supported by the ^'4nu in a story 
about Ke^idhvaja and Khandikya," and may be true. 


KusAclhvnjA 

Dharmadlivajn 


% 

Krtndlivajn 

Ko^idhvjja 


f 

Mitadlivaju 

Kliuhdikva 


‘ Gar f’Ai, ^ **■ i-' 5. 12. 

xJt ^ ^'xpres^ly. 

38 11-14. Oori, ;58, .n- 

’■ 1 8-20 gives a faOulous 

H'^rt lao hues and corrupt SankMj a ; they should read thus 


bhrata KuSadhvajas tnsya Salikadyidhipalir nrpah 
b.mdiivnjat tu jhUxs tu Bhajminan naina ilnitliilah. 

’ Vis vi, 6‘. 7 to 7, 104. 
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From the second king Mithi Janaka (whom the Ramriyana makes 
two) it is said the capital :MithiIri was named,^ and hence the kings 
were called ilaithilas.^ From him, too, the king's were also styled 
Janaka, and this was the family name, for he was the first king 
Janaka,^ and the Janakas arc expressly mentioned as a family/ and 
two Puranas conclude with the remark that with Krti ends the 
race of the Janakas.'* The kings were thus collectively * Janakas*, 
and man) are individually so named, as Slradhvaja,''' Dharmadhvaja,’ 
Janadeva,® Daivarati,-' Khandikya,*” and also Kavula” and Aindra- 
dyumni (who are not named in the genealogy)/® The references 
to : Janaka’ in the bmhmanical books do not therefore necessarily 
mean one and the same king, but tlie name is used generically 
there** according to the brahnianical custom and lack of the 
historical sense, just as various ^ asisthas and Visviimitras are 
mentioned merely as Aasi^ba and \*isvrtmitra, and are sometimes 

^ t ^id one Visviimiti'a. Moreover, the 
bi-ahmanical Bhiigavata says of these IMaithilas generally that 
they were skilled in knowledge of the Atman,*’ so that it is 
erroneous to assume tliat only one Janaka is meant in the 
bmlimanical books. 


T/ie VaiJdla Dyna^/y. 

Ihis dynasty was descended from i^Ianu’s son Nabhanedistha, and 
is given by seven Puranas, and also partially by the Ramayana and 

‘ Bil iii, 07. (j. Vh .s.'y, 6. 

* Bd iii. 67. 24. Vil S9y 23. Vis iv, o, 14. 

* llfini i, 71, 4. prathamo Janako raja. 

* Janakiinam kuh, Mark 13, 11. Janakantith varietha, MBli iii, 133, 
IOG37. Janakas, Rain i, <>7, 8; Br SS, 24. Janaka-rajdno baJiavas, 
Bi- 88, 22. 

* Va 80. 23 ; Bd iii. 67. 24— Janakdnam. 

* MBli iii. 273, 15880. 

' MHh xii, 322, 11855. Vi§ iv. 24, 54: vi, G, 7. See tabic in 
chap. XXVJI. 

* MBh xii, 218, 7883; 210, 7930; 321, 11839-40. See above table. 

* MBh xii, 312, 11545-6. '* Vis vi. 5, 81; G, 5, 8. 

" MBli xii, 304, 11220; 310, 11304. Br 240, 5. 

MBh iii. 133, 10624. 

” Unnamed Tanakas’. MBli ii, 29. 1087; xii, 95,3664-5; 292, 
10699; 311, 11518-19; 328, 12260; xiii. 7.5, 2466. 

’* Also Br 88, 2-3. Cf. ‘ Phamoh ’. Weber conjectured this, JJiat. 
of Ind. Lit., p. 136. 

ix, 13, 27 (and 20). Cf. Vis vi. G, 7. 9; 7, 27 f. 
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Mahubhlirata.^ None of these works however carries the genealog'y 
beyond Pramati or Sumati, who was the contemporary of Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya, according to the Ramiiyana.* Only four lists 
are complete, those in the Vayu, Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata. 
The others show various limitations or omissions: thus the Lihga 
mentions only the 6rst four kings ; the Mahabharata list is in¬ 
complete at the beginning, goes down only to JIarutta, and wrongly 
inserts an Iksvaku; the Brahmanda omits from Prajani to Aviksit, 
tliough Marutta was well known as son of Aviksit; ^ the Markandeya 
narrates the doings of these kings at great length but only down 
to Rajyavardhana ; and the RSmayana begins the dynasty with 
Visala, wrongly calling him ‘son of Iksvaku'. Subject to these 
shortcomings the lists are in substantial agreement. 

No nameisgiven to this dynasty or kingdom at first, but kino- 
ysala IS said to have founded ^'isala or Vaisfdt as his capital, and 
t lenoeforwaid the kingdom was that of VaiSnli, and the kings were 
St) led \aisalaka kings.^ These names may conveniently be estended 
retrospectively to include the whole dynasty. The first two kings 
named are Bhalandana and VatsaprT. Bhalandana is said to have 
become a va^ya/- and it is declared there were three vaisya hjmn- 

Th.-rv orVusasva (read VaUapn ?) and Sahkila.® 

Th s A atsapri Bhalandana is the reputed author of Rigveda ix QS 

and probably X, 45 and 45. Acconlingly some Puranas add tha^ 
these \aisyas became brahmaos/ 

The ^ir^dfas. 

These were the descendants of Sarysti, son of Mann, and the list 
given bnefly by twelve Pnranas.' There is a fair amount of 

113 to 'l30,^'^,imZ'no^~Xi ■ “ f■■ «. Mark 

■ Vli i? 20 ’irm' '••■'Z- 63-86. 

• Va se. {- 22. Bd iii.^f iT'if • ^ ^‘O- 

33, 36. Gar i, J38, 13 ’ ’ ' ? 18-19. Bhgg ix, 

ix.'^'|? 36; 2; ,,,, 3-t. Br ^ 26. Vi, iv, . 5 . Bh 3 « 

; Rim 121 - 2 . Mat «o, 1 , 6 - 7 . 

• V5 S6 23 30' 

3 “?!’ -v Vt iifif'-t-i^// 2 I,': 

B638 ix, 3, 1-2. 27-36. ’ ^ie ^ 
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a-jreenient. The dynasty does not play any conspicuous part in 
tradition, and the genealogy is manifestly curtailed and incomplete. 
It may be stated thus—Saryati, his son Anarta and daughter 
Sukanva (who married the great Hhargava rishi Cyavana), then 
Rocainana, Reva and Raivata Kakudmin. It reigned at Kusastbali, 
the ancient name of Dvaraka (Dvnravatl) ^ in Gujarat, which was 
named Anarta after king Anarta. It did not last long and was 
destroyed hy Punyajana Ruksasas. The remnant of the Saryatas 
apj)ear to liave afterwards become a tribe among the Haihayas (see 
next chapter). 

Raivata is made the subject of myth in that it is said he visited 
the Gandharva world and Brahma’s court, stayed there listening to 
music for long ages, returned to find KusasthalT in possession of the 
^■adavas and then gsive his daughter to Balarama.® It seems 
probable that two Raivatas, who were ages apart, have been 
confused. 

Thu Nufjhaga-t, 

These were the descendants of Mann’s son Nabhaga, an<l their 
geneali'gv is noticed in twelve Puninas.^ All mention Nabhaga 
or Nabhaga and his son Ambarisa,* and the Brahmanda, Vuyu, 
Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata add the successors, Virupa, Praidaiva 
and Rathitara. AVhere this dynasty reigned is wholly uncertain. 
From Rathitara were descended the Rathltaras who were ‘ ksatriyan 
brahmans’ as will be noticed in chapter XXIII. 

’ Mat (}9, 9. P.'id V, 23, 10. Vis iv. J, 34. Cf. also MBh ii. 
(ns-l : iii, 20, 777; HH, 8348-9: -xii. 3il, 12955: xiv. 1535-6. Uv 

30. 1967 : 113, 0205. r 11 

* 8ee continuation of passages in second note above, fne fable some- 

times iiitrocluccs a disquisition on music. 

^ Vh 88, 5-7. Bd iii, 63, 5-7. Br 7, Hv 10, G4K Jlat 13, 

20-1. Pad V, «, 125-6. i. 6Y;, 50-1. Siv vh, 60. 19-20. Vi? iv, 
2, 2. Atr 272, 10-11. Gar i, 13S. 15-16. Bhag ix, 4, 1, 13 i 

with fables intervening. Ag 272. 17 should probably read Aatihaga- 

(lista-putrau, refeiring to NablianediRtha. 

’♦ This Nrihhaga and his son Ambail^ must be distinguished tiom 
the two similar kings of Ayodhvu, sec ante and Table of genealogies, 

chap. XII. 
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THE AILA OR LUNAR RACE 

This stock ^ive rise, ns mentioned in chapter VH, to two side 
branches,the Kanyaknbja and Kusi dynasties, and develope<l through 
Yayati’s five sons into five races. The genealogies of all these will 
now be considered in detail. 


The KCtn^akuhja 

Two origins are alleged for the Kanyaknbja dynasty. It was 
descended from Purumvas’ son Amiivasn according to seven Puranas ^ 
which give the first kings as Amavasu, BhTma, Kfincanaprablia, 
Suhotra and Jahnu. The genealogy is also given by the Rfiinayana, 
Agni and twice by the Hahabburata.^ The first Mahabharata 
account and that in the Rfimayana leave the origin untouched, but 
the second account and the Agni derive Jahnu from the Paurava 
line, making him son of Ajamidha; and the Brahma and Harivaihia ^ 
inconsistently give both versions. From Jahnu to Kusa all the 
lists agree,' there is variation as regards Ku^’s sons, and froii) 
Ofidhi to Visvaraitra and the end all agree generally. 

The derivation from Ajamidha is certainly wrono-. He was the 
seventh successor of Bharata. Visvamitra was tl.e descendant of 
Jahnu by some eight steps, and must, if Jahnu was son of Ajamidha 
have been some fifteen generations below Bharata; but it is well 
known that Bharata was son of king Dusyanta and Sakuntalfi^ who 
was daughter of a Visvamitra ; ^ so that ^'isvamitra was an ancestor 
of Bharata. A isvamitra cannot have been both an ancestor and 

ana Iri -i, «. .n7-.0, ...5; 

^ ^cond version, Br 15, 82-92; Hv 50 1756-76 

The,, is Jn^for 1 in “rtioi s eT«l' “"'r''”' “f" ■ 

‘ MBh i, a 371 • w 2^88 i “f n'nfniogles, dmp. XII. 

MBii I** 

•IBh 1 , 7 ^ (m fabulous form), 2945; 95. 3782 

&X1 
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a descendant of Bharata. The story of Sakuntalu is one of the 
best alleged tales in ancient tradition, so that Visvamitra was 
certainly prior to Bharata and therefore to Ajamldha, and the 
versions which make his ancestor Jahnu son of Ajamldha are 
certainly wron?. Moreover it will be seen from the discussion of 
Jahnu, Visvamitra and their contemporaries in chapter XIII, that 
they belonged to the age of the early Aiksvaku, Haihaya and 
Paurava kings, long anterior to Bharata and Ajamldha. The error 
appears also from the condition, that it makes this kingdom arise 
at the same time as N. and S. Paucala, though they comprised all its 
territory. 

The error probably arose out of Rigveda iii, 53, 12, w'hich, 
referring to king Sudas, says ^this prayer of "N'isvumitra safeguards 
the Bharata folk *; and Aitareya Bruhmana vii, 3, 5 and Sankhii- 
yana Srauta Sutra xv, 25, where Visvamitra is called Bharata~nahha, 
‘ leader of the Bharatas ^ Sudas, or Sudasa as he is called in the 
genealogy, was a king of the North Pahcala dynasty, which was 
descended from Ajamldha and Bharata.' He and his dynasty were 
therefore Bharatas or Bharatas, for the name Paucfda (p. 75) had 
not come into approved use then.* One of Visvamitra^s descendants, 
called by his gotra name merely Visvamitra, was his priest, as the 
hymn shows, and therefore the religious guardian and leader of 
these Bharatas or Bharatas. Afterwards misundei“standing began. 
That Visvamitra might, not inappropriately, be styled a Bharata- 
nabha, the term used in the Brahmana and Sutra. These books 
however, through the brahmanical lack of the historical sense, con¬ 
fused him with his ancestor, the first Visvamitra, and applied this 
term to the first Visvamitra. It thus became wholly erroneous as 
mentioned above, and the Bharatas did not come into existence till 
after his time. Further, this term might be taken to imply that 
he was himself a Bharata, and, as the brahmans were not learned 
in ksatriya genealogies, or perhaps considered the above allusions as 
authoritative, it was so understood, with the result that Visvamitra 
was held to be a descendant of Bharata.* Consequently it was 
necessarj' to introduce him and his well-known ancestor Jahnu into 
the Paurava genealogy somewhere after Bharata ; and, as Ajamldha 
had three sons who ruled the separate kingdoms of Hastinapura and 

‘ See Table of Royal Genealogies, clinp. XII. 

* JRAS, 1914, p. 284 : 1918. pp. 238-9. 

“ So Sayaiia on Rigv iii, 53, 24. 
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Nortli and South Paiicrila, it was easy to assign Jahnu of the 
Kiinyakubja kingdom^ as another son to him, especially as Jahnu 
and Ajamidha had near ancestors named Suhotra. Connected with 
this mistake is the altemtion which the Brahma and Harivaihsa 
make in the ancestral name Panroraca (i. e. Pauriiravii) applied 
rightly to Yisvamitra in the ^*^^yu, namely, changing it to Paurava.- 

KiUi Dyiuxittij. 


Two origins are alleged for the Kasi (Benares) dynasty also. It 
was descended from Avn’s son Ksatravrddha according to seven 
Pnranas,® which give the first four kings as K.^tiavrddha, Sunahotra 
(or Suhotra), Ka^ (or Kasya) and Dlighatapas. But the Brahma 
and Harivaihsa give another account also, identifying Sunahotra 
or Suhotra with Suhotra of the Paurava line, whom they place as 
son of Yitatha (really son of Brhatk^tra and great-gi*andson of 
\ itatha), and so, deriving this dynasty from Suhotra Paurava, give 
the early kings thus—^'^itatlla, Suhotra, Kilsika and Dlrghatapas. 
They thus inconsistently give both origins for the dynasty. The 
Agni follows this version, though confusedly and faultily.* Both 
versions agree on the whole in their lists of tlie kings, except that 
the second has various omissions. The list is not a long one and 
reaches down only to king Bharga, but at what stage in the 
chronology he is to be placetl is wholly uncertain. The kings in 
the Pandavas’ time were Subaim and .\bhibhu.' 


The former version is clearly right and the latter is wrong, 
because Divodasa and Pnitardana of this dynasty, as will be seen 
from the discussion about the synchronisms’in chapter XIII, were 
contemporaries of the Ilaibaya kings and lived anterior to Yitatha 
and Suhotra of the Paumva line. The ,>rigin of the error here is 
not so easily conjecturable as of that in the Kanyakubja genealogy, 
yet It appears to have arisen from confusing Ksatravrddha and his 
successor Sunahotra or Suhotra here with Brhatksatra and his 
successor Suhotra of the Paurava dynasty. 


I Oblmous of territorial confusion, as mentioned above. 

Ki descendant of Purumvas but not of Puru, Va 91, 102 . Br 

h-ara (iii!'w, 74 )/ : and Bd substitutes >joge- 

; r'.il733"-5V; Tg 

7650^ ^^ 3528; vih, 0. 173. Cf. v, 197, 
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The Haiha^ax. 

The genealog-y of the Ilaihaya brancli of the Yfidavas is g^iven by 
twelve Puraiias.* They all agree generally, except that there are 
differences and some uncertainty in the account of Talajaiigha's 
offspring, and there the best texts collated say this—Talajahgha 
had many sons, called the Tula jahghas, of whom the eldest was king 
yitihotra : the Haihayas comprised five families, the Vltihotras, 
Saryutas,- Bhojas, Avantis and Tundikeras, who were all Tlila- 
janghas:* Vltihotra’s sou was king Anauta, and his son was 
Durjaya Amitrakariana. The Brahma and Harivam^give, instead 
of the last two lines, six other Hues,* but these seem doubtful 
iuasnmeh as they assign to this branch persons and families who 
apparently belonged to the other branch. 

The Yudavae. 

The genealogy of the other branch descended from Yadu’s son 
Krostu and known as the Yadavas proper mav be conveniently 
noticed in two parts, the first from Krostu to Sutvata and the 
second the remainder. 

The first part is given by twelve Puranas.^ They all agree 
generally, though witli considerable variations in some of the 
names, down to Paravrt’s sons. Then they leave the further 
descent of the senior line from his cddest son, and follow the line 
of his younger son J^umagha, who (or whose son Vidarbha) carved 
out the kingdom of Vidarblia. This line soon divided into three 
sub-lines, the senior of which apparently continued there for a time, 
while the second descended from Kaisika (who is often miscalled 

' Bd iii, 69, 3-53. Vr» .Vi, 3-54. Br 13, 154-207. llv 5.!^. 1844- 
98. Mat 45, 7-49. Pad v, iif, 110-49. Lg i. 65, 3-20. Kur I, 
13-21 : .25, 1-4, 45. Vis iv, ii, 3-7. Ag .274, 1-11. Gar i, i5.V. 19- 
24. Bhag ix, 23, 21-30. 

* So Mat. which appears to be right; all tlie other authorities coi inpt 
the name. They were the remnant of the Saryatas {ante). This appears 
to be the explanation of the iucunect staleinent in MBIi xiii, 30, 1945-6, 
that Haihaya and Talajaiiglia were «lescendcd from ^aryivti. 

* This seems to be the meaning, for the Vitihotras were certainly 
Talajaiiglius. 

* Lg lias five of them and Kiir three. 

» »l iii, 70, 14-48. Va 95, 14-47. Br 15. 1-30. Hv 57,1969-99. 
Mat 44, 14-47. Pad v, 13, 1-30. Lg i. 68. 21-49. Kiir i, 34, 1-32. 
Vis iv, 13. Ag 374, 12-23. Gar i. 139, 23-35. Bh.ag ix. 33, 30 to 
34, 6. Partiallv. MBh xiii. 147, 6833-4 : Hv 117, G588-92. 
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Kausika) established itself in Cedi, and the third from Lomaprula 
reigned elsewhere. All the authorities agree in the main about these 
developments, and the Kurma (i, 2i, 6-10) gives Lomapfida’s sub¬ 
line for thirteen descents. The genealogies then follow the senior 
line of Vidarbha from Kratha, whom the Brahma and Harivaiiisa 
call Bhima,* and all are in general agreement down to Devaksatr.i, 
though with variations in some of the names. Then occur differences 
down to Sutvata, and the texts collated suggest the names set out 


in the Table of genealogies in chapter XII. 

Lomapada’s sub-line is given thus—Lomapuda, Babhru, Ahrti,- 
• * 

Sveta, Visvasaha, Kausika, Sumanta. .Vnala, Sveni, Dyutimaiit, 
^ apusinant, Brhanmedhas, Srldeva, and ^'itaratha. Where tlu-v 


reigned is not stated. 


The second part begins mth Sutvata’s sons, Bhajainuna, Devfi- 
vrdha, Andhaka and Vrsni,^ and comprises the various families 
that developed from them. It is given by the same twelve Puranas, 
but the accounts are not all clear, for several reasons. Some of the 
pedigrees have become confused in some Puranas through mistakes 
in names, partly at least due to misreadings of old scripts; as where 

\ayu mi>read Aiulhak'it as Safi/akdt in giving 
Andhaka's descendants; and the Brahma and Haiivaiiisa misread 
J rvier as Kroslor in giving \ rsni’s descendants, and then seemingly 
regard him as \adu's son Krostu, so mentioning some of the lines 
of descent twice. Moreover some passages seem to have become 
misarranged, and lines have sometimes been lost. Some unccrtaint\' 
was caused by the fact that there were several persons with the 
same names in these families, and thus it seems that ^'^sn^'s eldest 
son by one wife was Sumitra known also as Anamitra, and his 
joungest son by another wife was .Anamitra too ; while ^'I■sni was 
a favourite name. The difficulties can only be cleared up bv 


' The same descendants arc given to both. 

’ Much variation in these two names 

IJJJ 2000, Mat 4/, 4/-8; Pad v, 13 , 31-2; ami Lg 1 , dK 1.2- 
collated give this reading:_ 

Satyatat satlva-sampannrm Kausalya tusuve sutan 
bliajinam Bhajamanam tu divyam Deviivrdliam nrpam 

Andhaknm ca maha-Bhojam Vrsnim ca Yadu-nandi.nam 
tesam hi sargai catvarah— 
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colhiling the vavioiis passages in those Puranas, which are based 
on the same orij'inal metrical text more or less accurately.* That 
being done, the results are shown in the pedigrees set out infra. 

There is no difficulty about Bhajamana, for only bis sons are 
mentioned, and the texts, though partially corrupt, yet when collated 
make the account clear." 

Nor is there any difficulty about Devavrdha, because only his son 
Babhru is named, and the texts ^ collated say his lineage were the 
Bhoias of Marttikavata as stated in the concluding half vei'se.* 

The real difficulties occur with regard to Andhaka^s and Vrsni’s 
descendants, and these are elucidated in detail. 

Andiiaka had fovir sons, but only two are impoitant, Kukuia. 
and Bhajamana. From Kukura were descended the Kukuras,^ and 
Bhajamana’s descendants were specially styled the Andhakas,® Tlie 
geneidogy of both as elucidated by collating the texts is given in 
the table opposite. 

^’rsni's progeny present the most difficulty, because he had at least 
four sons, two with the same name, and from them were descended 
various families, and because the accounts are not always compact. 


' Vis iv, IS, 1 f. Ag '^7i, 24 f. Gar i, ISO, 36 f.. and Bhag ix, 3-1, 
6 f. have recast the account aud show nnich contusion, csj>ecially the 
last three, but are useful lor comparison. 

* Bd iii. 71, 3-6\ Vft 96’. 3-6". Br 15, 32-4. Hv 36. 2001-3. 
Mat 41. 49-50. Pad v. IS. 33-33*. Lg i. 6’9, 3 aud Kur \,2i, 37 are 
ineoiuplete. Cf. Vis iv. 75,2: Ag :i7i, 25*: Gar i, ISO, 37: Bhag 
ix, 76 - 8 . 

’ B<1 iii, 77, 6»>-18*. Va 6'-17*. Br 75. 36-45*. Hv 55, 2004- 
14*. Mat i'i. 51-60. Pad v. 75, 35*’-45*. Lg i, 6’9, 4-9. Kur i, 24, 
35-6, 38*. Cf. Vis iv. IS, 3-6; Ag 274, 25‘’-27*; Gar i, 759, 38*; 

Bhag ix, 9-11. . 

« It should run thus, but Mat, Pad and Kur corrupt it and Lg 

varies it:— -.r. . 

tasyanvavaynh sumahrm Bhoja yc Marttikavatah. 

* Pd iii, 71, 116-35* and Va 96’. 115-34, which inisread the first word 
Andhakiit as SatyakiU. Br 75, •l5'‘-62. Hv 55, 2014''-31. Mat 44, 
61-76. Fad v, 75. 451--62. Lg i. 00, 32-42. Kur ). 2i, 46*>-65 has 
only the first five lines and then varies. The npeiniig words should be 
Andkakat Ktisya^duhita. Cf. Visiv, 14, 3-5; Ag 274, 27'’-33; Gar i, 

139^ 43^-48^; Blias ix, 21^ 19--25. 

* Bd iii, 77, 136‘'-44. Va 96'. 135-42. Bi 76. 1-8. Hv 59, 2032-9. 
Mat 44, 77-85. Pad v, IS, 03-72*. Kur i, 24, 66-7 is different. 
Lg nil. There is much variation in the unimportant names. iGir 
wrongly makes Kpoia’s father Vasndeva gnm.lsou of Krtavarman. Ct. 
Visiv, 7i, 6-7; Ag 271, 34-38*; Gar i, 759, 48>*-50; Bhag ix, 24, 

26-27*. 
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The YCn^avas—The Hiitvatai. 


Sutvata 

I 


Bhajin* 

Bhajaml^na 


lineage not 
giTen 


DoTikvrdlia 

I 

Bublini 

The BhoJa» of 
M^rttikavnta 


Andhaka 

Mahfi-Bhoja 


I 


Vrsni 

(see next table) 


Kukura 
(from whom 
Were the 
Kukuras) 

Vrsni (i)hTsnu) 

Kapota roman 

Viloman CTitUri) 


NaIa(XrindAnodaradundiil>hi) 

Abhijit 


Bhajamrina 
frr»m whom 
were the 
Andhakas) 

I 

\ iduratha 
Kajiidhiiicva^^ura 

. I 

Son&!»va 

/I 

S.mun 

I 

PrAtikaatm 


Puoan'asn 

I 

Ahuka 

I 


Sv.iyambhoja 

Hrdika 


I^fVaka 


Ugra>ena 

Kamsa and 
other sons 


Krtavamian Devarha other 

I sons 
Kambalabarhiaa 

I 

Asainaujas 

Moreover the Bralima, Harivamsa and Padma misread his name as 
Krostu or Krostr, and appear to confuse him with liis ancestor, 
Udu's son Krostu or Krostf, and that this is a mistike is shown 
by their_ reading Vrsni correctly in the first line about the family 
of the Sainyas.* There were three lines of descent of the Vrsnis 
trom Arsnrs three sons Anamitra, Yudhajit and Devamidhusa": ^ 
and Anamitm there means the eldest son (by Gandhari), who was 
also called Sumitra. But there was also a fourth line from his 

whose descendants 

ZZ f 1 “"“S'- “ ““de out 

m a collation of the important te^ts, is shown in the next table, 

AndLrr"''°"r. Kukuras and 

Andhahas shows that it must omit several generations. 

Snmitm “ 7? ’’7" “><= ^dest son (hy Gandhur,) 

mitia, called Anamitra by the Brahma and Harivamsa, down 

' See sislh note infra. 2 , 35 . Hv 55 , 1907, 1945. 
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to Satrajit,^ and Satrajit^s cliildren are mentioned separately." 
Yudhajit's descendants divided into two families, those of Svaphalka 
and Citraka.^ Devamidhusa’s line is given extremely briefly, and 
some of the authorities wrongly invert him and his son Sura.^ This 
w’as the family in which Krsna was born.® Vrsni's yoxmgest son 
Anamitra had a son Sini, and their descendants were called the 
Sainyas.*^ All these are shown in the table opposite. 

Titrva9H9 lineage, 

Turvasu’s line is given by nine Puranas,’ and all are in general 
agreement, except that there is great variation in some of the 
names, the Agni wrongly includes in it the Gandharas who were 


' B<1 iii, 71. 18' -2l. V:i VO. ir»>-20. Br 10, 9-11. Hv 3V. 20-10-2. 
Mat 45, 1-3. Pad v, 13. 72^-75^. Lg i, OV, 10-12. Also Br 14, 1-2 
and Hv.35, 1906-7, which give oulvtbe first two lines. Kfir i, 24, 38'’- 
39 is different. Ct. Vis iv. 13. 7-8; Ag 274, 38^-40: Gar i. 139, 39; 
Bhfig ix, 24. 12-13--'. 

• Bd iii. 71. 5-1-7. Va 9G, 33-5. Br 10, 45'--49". Hv 39, 2076'’- 

80''. Mat 4.5. 19-21. Pad v, Lg and Kiir nil. 

=■ Pd iii. 71. 102-115. Va 90, 101-114. Br 14, 3-13 (iimccurate); 
10, 49'’-59. Hv 35, 1908-21 (inaccurate); 39, 2080'^-89. Mat 45, 
25-33 and Pad v, 13, 98-105“ (without Citnika s line). Lg i, 09, 18- 
31. Kur i. 21, 42-46» partially agrees. There are considerable varia¬ 
tions iu the veises, especially iu Mot and Pad where some lines are 
obviously corrupt. Cf. N i.s iv, 14, 2 ; Ag 274, 46-7“; Gar i, 139, 41—3'*; 
Bhag ix, .21, 14'’-18. 

MW iii. 7i. 145-60''. Va.%-. 143-59“. BiMi, 14-24“. 25'* f. Mv 

35, 1922-34“, 1933*> f. Mat 40, 1-10, 23-4. Pad v, 13, 108^-117. 
These collated sliow that Devamidliusa was the father (or ancestor) and 
^ui-tt the son (or descendant). So MBh says Sura was son of Devamidha 
(vii, 144, 6030-1) and father of Vosudeva {iOtJ. : also i, 07, 2764 ; 111. 
4382). MBh xiii, 147, 6834-5 says §ura was sou ^descendant) of 
Citrflrntba» refevviiig to his distant ancestor. Kuri, ^4, 6 70 confusedly 

joins this line on to Hrdika in the Ainlhaka line. Cf. Vis iv, 14, 8—12 ; 
Ag 274, 47l’-8 ; Gar i', 139, 50*‘-55 ; Bhag ix, 24, 27'’-44. 

• Vasudeva's and Kysnu's families, B<1 iii, 71, 160'’ f.; ^ a 90, 139 ‘ t.. 

Br44,36f.: Mkt46Ml-22: Pad v. 4.?, 123'’f.: Lgi. f;.9, 43 f.: 

Kur i, 24, 68 f. Cf. Vi? iv. 15, 11 f. : Ag 274, 49 f. ; Gar i, 139, 56 f. ; 
Bhag ix, 24, 45 f. 

• Bd iii. 71, 100-1. V.! 90. 99-100. Mat 45, 22-4. Pad v. 13, 97. 

Hv 55M934*>-5“ (condensed). Lg i, Ofl, 15''-17. Kur i. i-'i. 40-1. Br 
14, 24''-5“. Cf. Vi? iv. 14. 1 : Ag 274, 45'’-46“; Gar i, 139, 38''. 39'’. 

*m.*7L^l-6^ vl 90. 1-6. Ih- 13, 141-8. Hv 32, 1829-36. 
Mat 48, 1-5. Vis iv. 16. Ag 270. 1-3. Gar 1 139. 63-4. Bhag ix. 
23, 16-18. Turvasu is called Turvaia in ^edic literature. 
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Dnihyus, and the Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavata omit the last 
part. Marutta the great king of this dynasty (whom the Matsya 
incorrectly calls Bharata) had no son and adopted Dusyanta the 
Paurava, and thus this line is said to have merged into the Paurava 
line, as the Brahmilnda, Viiyu, Brahma and Harlvaih^ declare. 
Yet it is added that from this line or from Dusyanta there was a 
branch which founded the kingdoms of Pandya, Cola, Kerala, &c. 
in the south.' The line stands thus, greatly abbreviated—Turvasu, 
Vahni, Garbha, Goblmnu, Trisanu, Karandhama, Marutta, Dusyanta, 
Sarntha (or Vamtha), Andira; and Pandya, Kerala, Cola and 
Kulya (or Kola). 

Jjruhyu'g lineage, 

Druhyu*s line is given by nine Puranas,* and all arc in general 
agreement, except that the Brahma and Harivaiii^ wrongly divide 
it into two, assigning to him the successors down to Gandhara, and 
Dharma and the remainder to Anu. This mistake of theirs is the 
cause or result of their erroneously making the Anavas a branch 
growing out of the Paurava line, as will be explained in noticing 
the Auava genealogy. The line stands thus—Druhyu with two 
sons Babhru and Setu, then Setups descendants, Angara-setu,® 
Gandhara, Dharma, Dhrta,-' Durdama,^ Pracetas, to whom the 
Brahma and Ilarivaih^ add Sueetas. Four Puranas add that 
Pracetas’ offspring spread out into the mlcccha countries to the 
north beyond India and founded kingdoms there.^ 

The Anavae. 

The genealogy of Anu^s descendants, the Anavas, is given by 
nine Puranas.* All agree substantially, except that the Brahma 
and Harivaiim wrongly make Ann's lineage descend from Kakseyu, 


' Cf. Pad vi, 260, 1-2. This is not improbable. Turvasu princes 
mav have cai'ved out sucli kingdoms. 

= Bd iii, 74, 7-12. Vri99. 7-12. Br 45, 148-53. Hv5^M 837-41. 
Mat 48, 6-9. Vi? iv, 17. Gar i, J30, 64-5. Ag 276, 4-5^ Bhag ix, 

» These names have vanatlous. The name Angara is supported by 
MBh xii, 20, 981 ; cf. also id. iii, 126, 104G5. • 

* Bd, Va, and Mat (k)c. cit.) ihus:— 


Pracetasah putra-iaUub rajanah sarvu eva te 
mleccha-ri§tradhipah stii-ve by udteim difiam a5rit«h. 

Vis more folly. Bhag briefly. See .IRAS, 1919, p. 361. 

• Bd iii, 74, 12 f. Va 99, 12 f. Br 13, 14 f. Hv 31, 1669 f. Mat 
45 lo'f Vi^iv.JS, 1. As276,5 {. Gar i, 455, 65 f. BhSg ix, >25, 1 f. 
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one of the sons of Raudrasva of the Paurava line, and wrongly 
assign to Ann part of Druhyu’s progeny,* as mentioned above. 
The seventh king after Ann, Mahainanas, had two sons, Usinara 
and Titiksu, and under them the Anavas divided into two great 
branches; Usinara and his descendants occupied the Panjab, 
and Titiksu founded a new kingdom in the east, viz., in East 
Behar. 

Usinara’s posterity is given by the same nine Puranas,^ the 
fullest account being in the Brahmanda, Vayu, Brahma and 
Harivarii^. It stands thus, with the kingdoms that his descendants 
founded:— 


U^Inarn 

I 

III I 

Nava Krini Suvrata Sivi Auslnara 

I I I (whoM* (tescendants were tlie ^ivis) 

kingH of lords of Ambastlins 
Nava- city 

rftstra Krmila | 


Vi^darliha* Suvira Kckaya Madrnka 

Vrsadarblias Sauviras Kekayas Madras or 

or Mndrakaa 

Knikoyas 

Titiksu’s lineage is given by the same nine Puranas.'* All agree 

substantially, except that the Brahmanda has lost all after Dhar- 

maratha in a great lacuna, the Vayu omits from Satyaratha to 

Campa, the Visnu, Garuda and Bhagavafci omit Jayadratha^s 

descendants, and the Brahma and Agni omit Vijaya and his line. 

The best accounts are in the Matsya and Harivarim. This 

* Kingdom in the East’ was divided among Bali’s five sons 

into five kingdoms, Ahga, Vafiga, Kalihga, Pundra and Suhma. 

He was quite distinct from Bali son of Virocana, the Daitya 

(p. 64). This genealogy with the Auga line is given in the 
table in chapter XII. 




;BrJ5, 152-3. Hv 5.2, 1840-1. 

» pS? of those in second note al>ove. 

‘ K 11 ^5, 3029-31. 

4424^ ilyWi/arWa, MBh iii, 1 ^ 7 , 13321. Sec .xiii, 93 , 4420, 

1710^ Hv5J,1G81- 

139 68—74 1 ^/- - ft A 1—7* Ag j 276 , 10—1G* Gar i, 

lag IX, S 3 , 4-H. Cf. MBh xiii, 4S, 2351 (Citmratliu). 
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The Pauravas. 

The genealogy of Pnru's descendants, the Pauravas, is found in 
eight Puranas and also twice in the Mahiibhurata, and may be 
conveniently considered in three portions, only the more important 
features and differences being noticed; the first, from Puru to 
AjamTdha, the second from Ajamidha to Kuru, and the third from 
Kuril to the Piindavas. The Brahmiinda has lost all the Pauravas 
in a large lacuna. 

In the first portion all the Puranas^ agree more or less down to 
^latinara; but the two Mahabharata accounts® differ, the first 
having many names as in the Puranas but being manifestly con¬ 
fused ; ® and the second omitting Raudrasva and Rceyu, but inserting 
a group of ten kings Sarvabliauma, Jayatsena, Avaclna, Ariha, 
r^Iahabhauma, Ayutanayin, Akrodhana, Devatithi, Ariha and Rksa 
between Aharhyati and Matinara. None of the other authorities 
know of this group in this position, and all the Puranas place it as 
a group of eight kings in the third portion between Vidoratha and 
Bhimasena, except the Brahma, Harivamsa and Agni which omit 
all these kings except Rksa (who is Rksa II). The !Mahabharata 
has certainly misplaced this group, and for several reasons. Its own 
fii-st account agrees udth the Puranas in knowing nothing of this 
gioup here. The account says that two of these kings married 
pnneesses of Anga, one a princess of Kalinga, and two married 
princesses of Vidarbha, but those kingdoms were not founded till 
long after Matinfira’s time, as will appear from the synchronisms 
in chapter XIII and Table of genealogies in chapter XII. That 
table and the synchronisms also show that it is impossible these 
ten kings could find room at this stage; and further that, if they 
could be inserted here, there would be an unaccountable gap in the 
third portion. The group must therefore be removed from here and 
put where the Puranas place it, in the third portion, and whore it is 
thoroughly in position. 

‘ Va 9!?, 119-166. Br 2-8, 50-63, 80-1. Hv 51. 1653-68 ; 9.2, 
1714-32, 1754-5; witli .29. 1053-5. Mat 49, 1-43. Vi? iv, i9. 1-10. 
Ag.277. 1-9.15. Gar i. 440. 1-8. Bhag ix, 20, 1-39; 31, 1,20-1. 

* .^IBh (first) i, 9/, 3695-3720; (second) i, 95, 3764-89. 

* It says Puru’s son Pravlru married a ^aurasena princess (3696), and 
his son Manasyu married a Sauvira princess (3697), but ^urasena and 
Suvira did not come into cxiitence till later; see chap. XIV and Anavas 
ante. 
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From Tamsvi to Dusyanta there is great uncertainty. The chief 
tests, the Vayu, JIatsya, Brahma and Harivariisa, have a certain 
seeming agreement, yet really supply no intelligible pedigree, as 
will appear if we try to construct one from their statements. All 
that seems clear is that there was a remarkable woman Hina and 
that her grandson was Dusyanta.’ The Mahabhurala accounts turn 
her into a king Hina. Queens w'ere sometimes turned into kings 
mistakenly,^ but I am not aware of any instance of the reverse; 
so that these accounts appear to J^e incorrect, and the genealogical 
verse quoted is not found in these Puranas. The other Puranas 
which are later have connected up a pedigree, but differ incom¬ 
patibly and omit Hina altogether. The truth is, there is a serious 
gap in the genealogy here, as will appear from the discussion of the 
synchronisms in chapter XIII. 

From Dusyanta to Ilastin (or Brhatwho founded or named 
Hastinapura, the lists fairly agree. Hastin had two sons AjamTdha 
and Dvimidha. AjamTdha continued the main Paurava line at 
Ilastiniipura, and Dvimidha founded a separate dynasty, which is 
not specially named and may be called the Dvimidha line, and 
wliich will be noticed injra. This portion is shown in the followino" 
table. 

Ihe second portion from Ajamidha to Kuru is given by the same 
eight Puranas* and the two i^Iahubhurata accounts.'' Ajamidha 
had three sons, and they originated separate dynasties. The eldest 
line from Rksa I continued the main line at Hastinfipura, and here 
the lists agree down to Kum, inserting only Saiiivarana between 
them; but it will appear from the synehronisms and the Table of 
genealogies in chapters XIV and XII that there must have been 
more generations, and that not a few names have been lost here 
probably both before and after Rksa. The two other sons, Nila 


’ Cf. also Va 6S, 23, 2A ; Bd iii. 6', 23. 25. 

-met BifulL r l.iS, 22 dees with Maudhatr s 

Imlmsenr ' ® motl.cr 

* v« «« names Hastiu. 

21 1795-1800. Mat 50, 17- 

2:S, 3-4.^ ’ *- 24-5. Bhag is, 

lIBh (firei) i, 01, 3721-2, 3724-39; (second) i, 95, 3790-1. 



Pauravan 



^ famUi«9 are cxplainud in rhAfn XXIII, 
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and Brhadvasu,! founded the dynasties of North and South 
Pancala respectively, which will be noticed separately. The 
Mahribharata does not say anything about the origin of these two 
dynasties, except that its first account baldly declares that Ajamidha 
had two sons Dusyanta and Paramesthin, and from them came all 
the Panculas, which except in the names agrees with the Puranas. 
South Pancala was approximately the portion of Pancala south of 
the Ganges as far as the R. Carmanvati (Chambal), and its capitals 
were Kampilya^ and Makandi. North Pancala was the portion 
north of the Ganges, with its capital at AhicchattrS,^ whence it 
was called the Ahichattra country 

Bharata's descendants were called the Bharatas or Bharatas • ^ 
so all these dynasties, the main line at Hastinapura« and tho«e of 
the Dvimldhas and of North ’ and South Pancala, were Bharatas. 

Ihe third portion from Kuru to the Pandavas is given by the 
same authorities.” There are some discrepancies among Kuni’s 
.mmedrate deseondante, but the text suggested by collltiug the 
chief accounts ’ clears then. up. It shows that Kuru had three 


^ So \ a, Jfat Brluidann. Hv Vi^ fim* Pk- r> i >• 

’ Mlih V, lu 7500: .Nii, 130. 6137 ® 

also Satapatha Brahm (p. M) &c. So 

70d. (P. .23) treats in hi. 

Ml' to hLe been reclSl to 

taMu. MB? vf&s,' “"'<1 

Mnt 50, 23, ll-sl' U la- '3“.-2. 1813-28. 

m 25, 30-40. Bblig h '/I’l 9 -if 27-31-40. Gar i. 

(second) i. 95, 3792-3^5. anceLr 3740-51 ; 

®J! *f‘*’0'>gh lack of the historical R<»ne<a * called, by anticipation 

?5“2'? b' 

____ Suralh.,,. l„ d5y5do\rrajr4TJh.T-“‘!“'‘’”"‘ 
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sons, Pariksit I ^ the eldest, Jahnu and Sudhanvan. The account 
deals first with Sudhanvan^s descendants, an offshoot, in which was 
Vasu who conquered and founded anew the kingdoms of Cedi and 
Magadha : its genealogy is noticed separately mfra. The account 



0 

Janamejaya II, and his sons were Srutasena, Ugrasena and Bhima- 
sena. Then the account drops them, passes to Jahnu, and gives his 
descendants who became the main Paurava line.* Srutasena, Ugra¬ 
sena and BhTmusena are not described as kings, and the fact that 
their line stops and the account passes to Jahnu’s son Suratha as 
king shows that Janamejaya^s branch lost the sovereignty, which 
then vested in Suratha. The cause of this is explained by a story 
told earlier in the genealogy. Janamejaya II injured the rishi 
Gargya’s son and was curseil by Gargya; be was abandoned by bis 
people, and was in great affliction ; he sought help from the rishi 
Indrota Daivapa Saunaka, who purified him with a horse-sacrifice.® 
He did not however recover the sovereignty, and so his three sons 
passeil into oblinon.^ 

The Mahabharata's two genealogies of the main line are different 
and mutually inconsistent, though if the group of kings, Stirva- 
bbauma to Rksa II, be brought from the first portion into its 
proper i)laee here, the second genealogy approximate.s to the Purana 

‘ Written indifferently as Pariksit and Purlksila. 

* Vis, Gar and Ag agree with this retumi, except tluit Vi§ and Gar 
(unless its reading be amended) make .Taimmejaya’s three suns liis 
brothers. Phag says Pariksit I had im offspring. Ag follows IIv with 
one or two more mistakes. SIBh i, 3, U61-2 and Bbag rx, 35 con¬ 
fuse this Jaiiamojuya II with tlie later Pariksit's son Janamejaya III, 
who reigned after the Blianita battle; and then make the same mistake 
a-s Vis and Gar. Var 103, 1-5 also confuses them. The Pariksit who 
pot Vamadeva’s hoises was a different person, a king of Ayodhyii (M Bh ili, 
102, 13145, 13179 f.), and ptobahly the same us Puripaira of tliat line. 

’ » Va 03. 21-6. Bfl iii, 68. 20-6. Hv 30, 1608-13. Br 12, 9-15. 
Lg i, 66, 71-7, Also’MBh xii, 150 to 152, which amplifies and brah- 

maoizes it. . 

* This explains the allusions in the Satapatlm Brahm (xiii, 5, 4, 1) and 

^ankhayana Sutra (xvi, 9, 7) to Janamejaya PariksiUi and his three 
^on8 (not brothers), the Pariksitiyas, and also the question in the 
Brhadaranyuka Upani?ad (iii. 3), ‘Whither have the Pariksitjw gone!’ if 
their extinction he implied : but the answer ‘ Thither where afivaincdha 
sacrificers go ’ suggests the opposite, because such sacrifices procured great 
blessings, as is declared in this story in MBh xii, 152, 5674. See Weber, 
Ui8t. of Indian Lit., pp. 125-6, 135-6, 186 : ami VtiUe Index, i, p. 520. 
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account. The Brahma, Harivarhsa and Agni omit them all except 
Rksa 11. 

4 ♦ 

T/ie Dvimulkas. 

The Pvimidba dynasty is given by six Puranas.* It is derived 
correctly by the Vayu, Visnu, Gamda and Bhagavata, but is 
wrongly attributed to Ajamidha by the Matsya and Harivarii^; and 
the Visnu by the loss oE words, that closed the South Pancfila 
dynasty with Bhallata’s son Janamejaya and opened this, says 
Dvimidha was Bballsta’s son and thus tacks it on to that line. 
This is clearly wrong, because it thus makes UgrTiyudha of this 
dynasty the tenth descendant from Bhallata, but he killed Bhallata’s 
son Janamejaya, and both of them were contemporaries of Bhisma, 
as will be explained in chapter XIII.- As regards the kings the 
lists agree generally (the Vayu and Matsya having the best texts), 
with however some mistakes. Thus the Visnu, Gamda and Bha«a- 
vata omit four kings, Sudharman to Rukmar.itha; and the Bhaga- 
vata, misunderstanding the relation of teacher and disciple between 
Hiranyanabha of Kosala and king Krta,^ wrongly introduces the 
former here as Krta's father, and also wrongly assigns the last five 
kings as Nipa’s descendants in the South Paherda line. The V.lyu 
Matsya and Harivariisa declare that in Sarvabhauma’s lineage was 
Mahant Paurava, thus indicating a gap between them. This line 
is set out in the Table of Genealogies in chapter XII. 


Paiictila. 

This dynasty, which reigned in the portion of Pancala north of 
the Ganges, is given by eight Puranas.* All are in substantia] 
agreement (except that the Brahma is incomplete) down to Divo- 
diisa s son Mitrayu. Then divergencies oecur as regards Mitrayu’s 
son and Srnjaya and Cyavana-Panoajana, and the Brahma, Hari- 

vamsa and Agni call Sudasa After that all agree. This 


is' 'n Hv 30, 1075-85. Vis iv 19 IS¬ 
IS- Gar 140, 14-16. Bhag ix. 31, 27-30. ’ ’ ^ 

Alnt in n brahmanual fable says wrongly that UirrSvadha and bo 
this dynasty belonged to the Solar race (49 61). 

Vi ^ : 

'ot 7/0 ,7 Vis iv, /9, 15-18, Ag ^77, 18-25. 

v^ar I, jw, 17-24. Bhag ix, 31, 30 to 33, 3. 

I 2 
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North Pahcdla Dynasty 


Ajamidha 

I ■ 

Nlln 

I 

SuiSnti 

PunijuDu or Purujati 


Rksa 

■ r 

Bhrmyaiva 

(who had five sone ealled the PaucfiUs) 

I 


Mudgala' 

I 

Brahmistha 


Srujaya 

Indraseofi 


Brhidisu 
a king 


Yavinara 


Yadhrya^va ^ Men aka 


Divodasa (Atithigva) 

i '— 

Uitrayu 

Maitreya Soma ^ 

(whose successor was, apparently his son,) 
Srnjaya 

CyaTana^Paucajana (Pijavana) 

Sud&sa (Sud&s)-Somadatta 
Sabadeva (Suplan) 

Somaka^Ajamldha 

I 

Jantu 

(whose distant descendant was) 

Praata 

% • 

I 

Drupada 


Ahilj-a sp^aradvant (Afigirasa) 


^atananda 


Satyadhrti 


Krpa 


n 

Krp 


K&mpilya 
or Kapila, 
or Ermilkiva 


I From Mudgala were descended the Maudgalyas ; see chap. XXIII. 
> From him were the Maitreyas, brahmans. 
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is a very noteworthy dynasty, because many of its kings play an 
important part in the Rigvetla. Pancajana appears to be a 
mistake for the Vedic Pijavana, and Sudasa is the Vedic 
Sudas.* It stands with its incidental information as in the 
preceding table. 

Bhrmyasva's territory was apparently subdivided among his five 
sons as petty rajas. The eldest branch soon rose to prominence 
under Vadhryasva, Divodasa, and Sudas. It decayed after Sudas^ 
death and was subdued by Samvanina of the main Ilastinapui'a 
line.* It then became insignificant, and so there is a large gap 
after Jantu until Prsata revived the dynasty in Bhlsma^s time. 
Drona with the aid of the Hastinapura princes conquered Prsata’s 
son Drupada, retained North Pancrda for himself, and transferred 
him to South Pancala,^ so that this family reigned over South 
Pancrda in the period treated of in the Mahabharata. From Sfujaya 
of the main bmnch here were descended the Srnjayas and from 
Somaka the Somakas, both of which families attended Drupada * 
who was a Somaka.' This dynasty is also noteworthy because it 
became bnihmanic, as will be explained in chapter XXIII. 


Sou(/i Punciila. 

This dynasty, which reigned south of the Ganges and was 
descended from Ajamidha as mentioned above, is given by six 
Puranas.® All these are in general agreement down to Nipa except 
that there is much variation in the names of the first five kino>s. 
From Nipa were descended the Nipas. Then all agree substjintialTy, 
except that the Matsya wrongly derives Nipas chief son Samara 
and Samara’s successors from a younger son of Senajit by a mis¬ 
reading of Kav^iic ca for Knmpil^e ; the Bhagavata omits most of 
these successors, and the Garuda the last three kings. The Visnu 

omits the last king Jamamejaya and wrongly tacks the Dvimidha 
line on to this (see above). 


X. »'><1 fully in JRAS, 1918, 

I See synchronisms in clmp. XIV. 

MBh 1, 5444-5513; 166, «>34l-54. 

‘ Called Sim f Mi M92 ' 
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Cmli, Magadha, ^'C. 

The dynasties in these countries were descended from Kuru’s son 
Sudhanvati {aide), and the genealogy is found in seven Puiiinas.^ 
His fourth successor, Vasu, conquered the kingdom of Cedi,* which 
belonged to the Yiidavas {ante), and obtained the title Caidyo- 
paricsira, 'the overcomer of the Caidyas'.* He also subdued and 
annexed the adjoining countries as far as Magadha. He had five 
sons, Brhadratha, Pratyagraha, Kim or Kusfimba called ManivS- 
bana, Yadu (or Lalittlia), and a fifth Mavella, Mathailyaor Maruta. 
He divided his territories and established them in separate 
kingdoms. They were the Vasava kings, and occupied countries 
and towns named after themselves.* Cedi and Magadha were 
two of those kingdoms, two otheia from their position must have 
been Kausambi and Karu^,^’ but the fifth is not clear. 

The eldest son Brhadratha took Magadha and founded the famous 
Barhadratha dynasty there.® Kusa or Ku-^mba obviously liad 
Kausambi, Pratyagraha may have taken Cedi, and Yadu Karusa. 
It seems probable the fifth kingdom ’ was Matsya. The Matsyas 
existed before (probably as a Yadava tribe), because they were 
opponents of Sudas ; * and Vasu may have conquered this country 
also, which adjoined Cetli on the north-west. There U no account 
given anywhere about the Matsya dynasty, except that fable’ 

’ Va 1)0, 217-28. Mat 50, 23-34. Hv 32, 1801-13. Vis iv. 19, 19. 
Ag 277, 27-31. Gar i, lAO, 25-30. Bliiig ix, 22, 4-9. Also one MS. 
of 13r, see Br 13, 109, note. 

2 MBh i, 63, 2334-5, 2342. V5 93, 20-7. Bel iii, 68, 27. Hv 30, 
1614-15. BrJ.2. 15-16. 

’ This title was afterwards misunderstood as C'atdya IjHirtcara, and 
V2>aricara was taken to mean ' moving on highand so fable said he 
could sour through the air. So uj>ari~cara, MBh i, 63, 2367 : \ is iv, 
19 19: Gar i, 26 : &c. Unlhva-c(irin,\a57,l\0: Mat 745, 25-6 : 
B<i ii 30, 31 : &c, AntarikM-ya. Va 99, 220 : Mat 50, 26 : Hv 32, 
1804- cf.’ MBh xii, 339, 12834. He was also culled rujojmricara, MBh 
xii, 555, 12754; 559, 12838. 

* MBh i, 63, 2360-5; and genealogies ubove. Kam i,32, l-ii la 

wrong, a jumble of several dynasties. .. r /•. j « 

* Pad vi, 2?1, 16-17 says Dantavakra (king of Knrusa) was of Caidya 

lineage. 

* Also Hv 117, 6398. ,, ... . ...o 

' Mavellukas are mentioned, MBh vii, 91, 3255 : \mi, 5, 138. 

* Rigi’ vii, 18, 6. See the positions of Sudasa and Vasu lu the table 

of Genealogies in chap. XII. , , . „ i v-u 

* MBh i, 6’5, 2371-98 : impossible even chronologically as regards xvau. 
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made Vasu tlie parent, through a fi>h, of two children, the Hshei- 
maiden Kali (p. 69) and a son named Matsya, who became a king. 
The genealogies in the Vispu and Bhagavata insert ^^atsya among 
Vasu's sons, and those in the other Puranas add Kali and Matsya 
to the above five. Thus tradition suggests ti>at one of Vasu’s s<ms 
was king of Matsya, and except to account for this there was no 
reason for introducing him into that fable: possibly then the fifth 
son should be Matsya, and his kingdom Matsya. 

After Vasu the genealogies give onlv tlie Mag;idha dvnastv. All 
are in general agreement, subject to variations in names, except 
that the Brahma ends with Brhadratha’s grandson Rsabha, and the 
Visnu and Bhagavata by abbreviation make Jarasandha Brhadratha's 
son. As regards tlie collateral dynasties we know only the kings 
who reigned in the Kindavas’ time, namely, Damaghosa, his son 
Sisupila Sunrtha, and his son Dhrstaketu, kings of Cedi;’ 

his son Dantavakra, kings of Karu-^i; - \'irritii, 

king of Matsya.® 


CHAPTER X 


general credibility 


OF the genealogies 


1 HE question naturally arises whether credence can be attached 
to the foregoing royal genealogies. Kingdoms and dynasties existed, 
as we know even from the Vedic literature, and their genealogies 
must have existed and would have been presented as long as the 
dynasUes endured. It is incredible that the students of ancient 
ti^itional lore, who existed continuously as pointed out in 
c apter II, dis^rded or lost those famous genealogies and preserved 
spurious substitutes. This does not mean that spurious genealogies 
were never fabricated, for some were devUed as wdll be noticed ; 
but fictitious pedigrees presuppose genuine pedigrees, and it is absurd 


157 v, 73, 2857 : &c. Vu 90. 

158 I;«99-6C0>. B. 14,20. W 

MBb H, «: ^- 57 ?^ if Hv 55 . , 93 ,- 2 . Br«, 2 ,- 2 . 

* MBh IV. 5, 245-7 ; 7, 225; 21G4. 
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to suppose that fiction completely ousted truth : so that, if any one 
maintains that these genealogies are worthless, the burden rests on 
him to produce, not mere doubts and suppositions, but substantial 
grounds and reasons for his assertion. Common sense thus shows 
that these genealogies cannot be fictitious, and the foregoing question 
is narrowed down to this, whether they can be accepted as sub¬ 
stantially trustworthy. Their credibility can be testedin various ways. 

First, by contemporary corroboiation, and here we have a signal 
instance in the large agreement between the genealogy of the North 
Pahcula kings and the incidental references to many of them in the 
Rigveda.^ 

Mudgdla (called Bhiirmyasva by the Anukramani) is mentioned 
in hymn x, 102, 5, 9; Indrasenfi® in verse 2, and Vadbryasva may 
be hinted at by the words veulhrim ynja in verse 12. Vadbryasva 
is named in x, 60, 1 f., and in vi, 61, 1, which says Divodiisa was 
his son. Snijaya is mentioned in iv, lo, 4. Cyavana is probably 
meant in x, 69, 5, 6,® and bis other name Paucajana is no doubt 
a misreading of Pijavana. His son Sudfisa is named as Sudfis 
Paijavana in vii, 18, 22, 23, and verse 25 says Sudas was son (i. e. 
descendant) of Divodasa. Aitareya Brahmana vii, 34 says Sahadeva 
was descended from Srnjaya, and hymn iv, 15, 7-10 says Somaka 
was his son. Further, iii, 53, 9, 11, 12, 24 and vi, 16, 19 show 
that Divodasa and Sudfis were descendants of Bharata. In all 
these particulars the hymns agree with the genealogy, and they 
are too numerous and too closely interrelated to permit of any doubt 
that these Vedic kings were the North Paucala kings. 

Further, references to Vadhrya^va’s fire in x, 69, 2, 4,9,10 show 
that he and its reputed author, his descendant, Sumitra, exercised 
priestly functions; and so also as regards Divodasa and his fire in 
viii, 103, 2. Hymn i, 130, 7, 10 proves that some of the descen¬ 
dants of Divodiisa f/ie warrior were rishis and brahmans ; and x, 133 
is attributed to Sudas. These allusions confirm the statements 
in the genealogy that Mudgala’s descendants were ‘ ksatriyan 
brahmans \ as will be discussed in chapter XXIII. 

This is the only dynasty to which connected references occur in 
the Rigveda and that can be tested thereby. Those references 

‘ Fully discussed in JRAS, 1918, pp. 229 f. 

» Also MBh iii, 113, 10093. 

» Cyavano . . . ajyratiratho of the genealogy = iura iva dhrfntii 
Cyavanah of the hymn. 
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entirely corroborate the genealogy ; and the statements in the 
latter show that it could not have been framed therefrom but was 
independent. Its genuineness, accuracy and independence prove that 
it must have been contemporaneous with the dynasty and as old 
as the hymns themselves. This conclusion affords a very strong 
presumption that the other genealogies are also genuine and true ; 
the want of evidence regarding them is wholly on the side of the 
^ edic literature, and its silence proves nothing adverse. 

Secondly, the genealogies are corroborated bv the testimony of 
other works in their support. Of this we have a cogent instance 
in the Raghuvam^ and the AyodhyS genealogy. The Puranas 
give one vereion of that genealogy and the Ramfiyana another and 
absolutely incompatible version as already pointed out (chap. VIII), 
and those Puranas and the Rfimayana were in existence when 
Kalidasa composed the Raghuvamsa; yet he followed the Puranic 
\ersion in the portion of the genealogy that he gives which is 
common to both. Putting aside Dilipo, because the comparison 
from him is uncertain, since the Rumayana names only one Dilipa 
while the Puranas mention two, and starting from Raghu about 
whom there is no doubt, he gives four kings, Raghu^ Aja, Dasaratha 
and Rama as in the Puranas, instea<I of the Ramayana version of 
U or 15 kings; so that he virtually declares the Puranas are right 
and the Ramnyana wrong. His work also testiHes that the Puranic 
version is no late composition, but was so well established as 
authoritative m his time that even the Ramayana could not in¬ 
validate it; and proves that, as his entire list from Dilipa II down 
to Agnivarna agrees substantially with the list in the Vayu, Brah- 
rnanda, Brahma, Harivarii^ and Visnu, the Puranic list was the 
^me substantially in his time as we have it now. If then the 
Pumnic genealogy of Ayodhya was held to be right then, in spite 
ot the Ramayana, that is strong evidence that it is ancient and 
trustworthy. It is reasonable to conclude that equal care has been 
estow^ on the other dynasties, and there Ls a strong presumption 

centun^ Vresevvod during the preceding 

fore genuine^^ onginal genealogies and there¬ 
of existence of spurious genealogies testifies in favour 

pedigrees ""of secondly, wholly spurious 

P fe ees. Ot the former kind geveral have been noticed in 
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chapter IX, and the plainest instance is the derivation of the 
Kanvakubja dynasty from Ajamidha of the Paurava line, which 
has been demonstrated there to be wrong. Of wholly spurious 
genealogies there are two kinds, firet the brahman vaih^, which 
w’ill be dealt with afterwards (chapters XVI f.) and are obviously 
late attempts to construct vam^s out of the information that was 
available; and secondly, imaginary genealogies, such as those con¬ 
nected with Dak^ and creation, and that of the various kiails 
of Fires.' The difference between the royal genealogies and such 
genealogies is most striking, revealing the distinction between 
what is genuine and what is a fake. 

An excellent instance of a spurious genealogy is the account of 
the Vfidavas in the Haiivaiiisa {94, 5138 f.). It says Madhu, a 
king who reigned from Madhuvaua on the river Jumna to Surastra 
and Anarta (Gujarat), was descended from Yaduand YaySti (5164). 
His daughter married Haryasva, a scion of the Aiksvfiku race, 
and their son was Yadu, and from this Yadu w’ere descende<l the 
Yadavas (5180, 5191). It thus makes Madhu both a Yadava and 
also grandfather of Yadu the ancestor of the Yadavas. It says the 
Yadu race thus issued from the Iksvaku race (5239), although it 
acknowledges that Madhu was already a "Yadava, and introduces 
the further absurdity that this Yadu was like his ancestor Puru 
(5176). Lastly, it styles Madhxi a Daitya (5143) and a Dunava 
(5157),''^ although it acknowledges he was of the Lunar lace (5165). 
The whole story is a mass of absurd confusion; and the confusion 
is carried on into the accounts of this Yadu’s five sons {95, 5205 f.), 
except the short passage (5242-8) which appears to contain genuine 
tradition because it is corroborated elsewhere (see chapter XIV). 

Fourthly, by the treatment of defects and mistakes. These were 
inevitable in the handing down of tradition, but there was a real 
endeavour to ascertain and preserve the genealogies correctly, because, 
as shown in chapter II, there were men who made a special study 
of ancient genealogies, and certain terms used, such as vauiSavitfawa 
and icchanii, indicate that tradition was carefully examined and the 
best adopted. It was afterwards, when the brahmans obtained the 
custody of the Puranas, that questionable influences came into play. 

* ilBh ni,J318 to J330. Vii .29, 1 f. Jrat5i,2f. Vis i, 19, H-l 7. &c. 

* Hv 55, 3060-3110, which tells part of the same story, also calls 
Madhu a Danavn (3061), and his ‘son’ Lavaiio a Danava (3063) and a 

Dttityo (3086). 
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Still it was difficult to make material chang^es which would not be 
inconsistent with statements elsewljere, and as they lacked the 
historical sense they could hardly accomplish tiiat, and so their errors 
can be detected. jNlany instances of defects and mistakes have 
been noticed in the preceding chapters, and only two need be cited 
here as illustrations. As regards defects, there is the gap in the 
Paurava pedigree between Taihsu and Dusyanta : the text in the 
oldest and best Puranas remains confused, and it is the later com* 
positions that attempt to reconstruct the descent. As regards 
mistakes, the fact that the Rigveda, Aitareya Brahmana and 
Sahkhayana Srauta Sntra connect ‘ Visvumitra ’ with the Bhanitas 
in no way disturbed the best Puranas in their derivation of the 
Kanyakubja dynasty from Ayu’s son Amavasu ; and the derivation 
of it from Bhamta’s descendant Ajamidha was manifestly known 
to be doubtful, because the Brahma and Harivaih&i, though they 
give it, give also the true vej'sion, and none of the other Puranas 
adopted it except the late Agni: so that mishiken post-^'edic 
interpretation was powerless to overthrow the ks;»triya tradition, 
and even the late bnihmanicaj Bhagavahi was unmoved by it. 

Hfthly, by a comparison of these with brahman gene;ilogies. 
The brahmans, and the Puranic brahmans as much as other 
brahmans, had a natural and obvious incentive to preserve and 
if necessary, to fabricate brahman genealogies. The brahmans have 
constituted a priestly power unique in history; they aggrandized 
themselves in every way and their pretensions have been notorious; 
yet, as pointed out (chapter XVI), they have produced no real 
brahman genealogy. If then they did not construct their own 
genealogies, it is absurd to suppose they fabricated elaborate ksatriya 
genealogies ; and the only reasonable conclusion is that these 
pnealogies are ancient and genuine ksatriya tradition which was 
incorporated in the Purana. The internal evidence corroborates 
tbis, for these genealogies in the earliest Puranas are, on the 

kratriya literature, as. for instance, the stories 
ot rnsaiiku and Sagara, so often alluded to. show. 

Sixthly, the genealogies declare that from time to time members 
ot royal famffies became brahmans as the Kanvas (chapter XIX), or 
ec^e ksatnyan brahmans, many of whom developed into true 
brahman gotras, as will be explained in chapter XXIII. Such 
statements cannot have originated with the brahmans, because it 
was not to the mteiest of any brahman gotra to allege such a 
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beginning, and it is incredible that they, deeply interested as they 
were in exalting their own status, would have asserted that any 
brahman gotra sprang from fcsatriyas, except the VisvJlmitras, 
whose ksatriya ancestry was notorious; and in fact their Vedic 
literature says nothing about such matters. These statements were 
too damaging to exclusive brahmanic pretensions. The brahmans 
then did not put them into the genealogies. The statements came 
from k^triya sources, and were notices which occurred naturally in 
the course of the royal genealogies. The Puranic brahmans found 
these notices therein and preserved them, although Vedic brahmans 
ignored such facts. The statements therefore were genuine ancient 
tradition and were known to be true beyond gainsaying ; so the 
Visnu, a late brahmanic Purana, acknowledges them freely, and 
even the Bhagavata, later still and more avowedly brahmanic, 
though it ignores some of them, yet admits the most important 
cases. The statements must have originated with the incidents 
they describe, and therefore tlie genealogies which contain them 
were equally ancient and contemporaneous, and these considerations 
show that all was preserved with care. 

Seventhly, the genealogies give an account, how the Aryans 
dominated North India and the north-west of tlie Dekhan, and 
it is the only account to be found in the whole of Sanskrit literature 
of that great ethnological fact. They do not allude to that con¬ 
quest except in very general terms,^ yet those terms show they 
did know of it. Tljey give no actual account of that, but the 
senealoffies when co-ordinated show how the * Aila* race extended 
its rule over precisely tlie very regions over which tl»e Aryans 
established themselves. This subject will be fully dealt with here¬ 
after (chapter XXV). This outcome was not the object of the 
genealogies, and they were not constructed to establish it; hence 
the fact that they do tacitly disclose how a great ethnological 
change took place is strong evidence that they are genuine and tnie. 

Against the statements of the Puranas and hlahabhSrata about 
matters of traditional history, arguments from Vedic literature are 
adduced of two kinds—arguments from statements and allusions, 
and arguments ex tileniio. Both these have been discussed already 

* As where it is said, the five races descended from Yayriti, nniuely, the 
YadavHs Tunrasus, Auavas, Drahyus and Pauravas, overspread the entire 
earth. Va 95, 103; 99, 462. Bd Hi, 68, 105-6. Hv 59, 1619-20. 
Lgi, 57, 26. Kur i, .2.2, 11. BrJ.2. 20-1. 
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in pages 10-12, Only a few remarks need be added here. As 
regards statements in that literature, contemporary references to 
historical matters are trustworthy, and they do not clash with 
k^triya historical tradition in the Puranas as far as £ am aware ; 
but references to prior traditional history have no such authority, 
though they may be of use. Arguments regarding historical 
matters drawn from the silence of that literature are particularly 
worthless. Thus it is a mistake to assert that, because the Rigveda 
makes no mention of the Aila (or Lunar) race, there was no such 
race.^ One might argue with more force that, because the banyan, 
the most characteristic tree of India, is not mentioned in the 
Rigveda,* there were none in India when the hymns were 
composed. 

These considerations show that the ffenealoffies liave stronir 
claims to acceptance. This does not mean that they are complete 
and altogether accuiate, because no human testimony is free from 
defects and errors; and it has been shown in the preceding pages, 
and more will appear in the following pages, that there are defects, 
gaps and errors in them, especially when taken singly, but many 
of these blemishes can be corrected by collating the various tests, 
and others can be remedied by statements found elsewhere. Never¬ 
theless, it is quite clear that they are genuine accounts and are 
substantially trustworthy. They give us history as handed down 
in tradition by men whose business it was to preserve the past; 
and they are far superior to historical statements in the Vedic 
literature, composed by brahmans who lacked the historical sense 
and were little concerned with mundane affairs. 

' JRA.S, 1914, p, 735. * Macdonell, Sansk. Lit., pp. 146-7. 



CHAPTER XI 

CONSIDERATION OF NAMES 

When the genealogies are examined, differences are found in that 
a name or even several names appear in one or more lists while 
wanting in others. These variations are often unsubstantial, and 
may be due to faults sometimes in the MSS and sometimes in the 
structure of the genealogy itself. The former faults arise through 
copyists’ mistakes or defects in the MSS. Omissions may include 
one or two kings, as will appear on comparing the common text of 
the Vayu and Matsya in the North PancSla dynasty,' or a group of 
kings, as will appear from the common text of the Brahmanda and 
Vayu in the VaiKila dynasty.- A case where a passage is in the 
process of disappearing occure in the Brahma when compared with 
its counterpart in the Harivaihsa in the North Pahcula dynasty.^ 
Large omissions would be due to loss of pages in the ancient MSS ; 
and the clearest example of this is the great lacuna in the Brah- 
manda (p. 78). 

Variations in the structure of a genealogy may be due to one or 
other of six causes, and in illustrating them it will be convenient 
to choose mainly from the Ayodhya line. First, a name may be 
left out by mere omission, probably accidental j thus the Bhagavata 
and Knrma omit Ambarl^, and the Harivath^ omits Hiranyanilbha, 
both well-known kings. Secondly, little-known kings arc omitted ; 
thus the Matsya, Padma, Lihga and Kurma insert after Drdhasva 
a king Pramoda, whom the other Puranas omit, and they and the 
Agni and Garuda omit Prasenajit, father of YuvanSsva I, whom all 
the others mention. There is no good reason to think that either 
Pramoda or Prasenajit has been invented, and the omission is no 
doubt due to their unimportance. Thirdly, names have been dis¬ 
placed ; and thus the Matsya, Padma and Agni misplace Dilipa II, 
Dirghabahu, Raghu and Aja as Raghu, Dilipa, Aja and Dirgha- 
bahu. Fourthly, a name has been converted into an epithet ; thus 
most Puranas make Dirghabahu and Raghu father and eon, and 
the Matsya, Padma and Agni treat them as separate, but the 

‘ Va 99. 208-9. Mat 50, 15. * B() iii. 61, 4-5. Vu 86, 4-9. 

’ Br J3, 97 and note thereto. Hv 5.2, 1781-90. 
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Bi*ahma, Harivamsa and Siva treat Dlrgbabahu as an epithet of 
Raghn, the Ragbuvariisa omits him accordingly, and the Garuda 
mentions him. omitting Uaghu. Here the weight of authority is 
in favour of Dlrghabahu as a separate king and not as an epithet 
of Raghu.’ Fifthly, an epithet may conversely be turned into 
a king; thus the Visnu, Agni and Bhagavata coin new sons for 
Satvata the Yadava out of the epithets applied to his genuine sons 
(chapter IX); and the epithet Kausalya belongingto Hiranyanabha 
as king of Kosala becomes a separate king Kausalya, his son, in 
the Ragbuvariisa (sviii, 27). Lastly, there may be a pure blunder, 
as where the Matsya, Padma and Agni turn Satyavrata Trisanku’s 
wife Satyaratha into a son Satyaratha, and where the Garuda 
changes Mfindhatr’s wife Bindumati into a son Bindumahya. 

Differences occur also in names, but they are often superficial, 
and a few are noticed here out of the many that may be cited. 
Names are curtailed. Sometimes the final component is omitted, 
thus Kancanaprabha of the Kanyakubja dynasty becomes merelv 
Kancana in the Visnu and Garuda; Robitiisva of the Ayodhyii line 
is generally called Rohita; and BhTma Pandava’s full name was 
Bhimasena.* In other cases the first component is omitted, thus 
Devfitithi of the Pauravas becomes Atithi in the Garuda ; and the 
Bhagavata calls Prasenajit of Ayodhyfi Senajit.^ Similarly the 
prefix 9u not seldom disappears in the later Puranas, and so Susruta 
of Videha becomes Snita in the Bhagavata, which abounds in such 
modifications and also attempted emendations. Again names may 
be altered by misreadings, as Vasumata a/wt Suinati of Ayodhya 
by an easy misreading of i; as c or vice ver^a* Further, names are 
changed by metathesis, thus Durdama of the Haihayiis appears as 

Durmada m the Vfiyu and Brahmunda, and the rishi Indrapramati 
appears as Indrapratima.® 

Another cause of variation, which is only superficial, is the use 
of synonyms. Thus Anenas, son of Ayu, appears as Vipapman; 
Ksemadhanvan of Ayodhya as Sudhanvan in the Agni; Kalmasa- 


733?;"’ mb'- 

.Iviji! nVifiJ fit; f- si,Kibu- 

* Vfivu ^lanikundala, Br 170. 4, 32. 

Jajfle J Brahma,ula iii, 75. 

• Mil, 55, 115: iii, a, 96.7. Va ot>, 105 ; 70. 88. Mat 145 . 110 . 
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pada of Ayodhya as Kalmasanghri and Hiranyavarmau, king of 
Daiurna, appeal's as Hemavarraan and Kuncanavarman.^ 

Real differences also occur in names, and many of these are 
easily explainable as misreadings of old scripts. A few out of many 
such cases may be given here, and the probable mutation is suggested, 
but in some instances it might have taken place reversely. 

Thus misreadings of (Ih and v (or b) are not uncommon. Vyusi- 
tusva of Ayodhya is Dhyusitasva in the Vilyu; Suvarman of 
Dvimidha’s line in the Vayu is Sudharman in the Matsya and 
Harivamsa; and in the Videha line Pratindhaka of the Ramiiyana 
is Pi-atinvaka in the Vayu and Pratimbaka in the Brahmanda j and 
the Bhugavata by a double misreading transforms Tridhanvan of 
Ayodhya into Tribandhana. Similarly Aradhi of the Paurava 
line in the Vayu is Aravin in the Visnu; and by a further easy 
misreading of r as r in the later script Aradhi becomes AvadhTU 
in the Garuda, and by a second easy mistake between v and c 
AruNin appears as Aviicina in the ^lahabhfirata (i, 95, 3771). Some 
of these changes seem to be due to a desire to emend a name so as 
to make it intelligible. 

Among easy misreadings of other letters, the following may be 
cited. By reading ir as v Trasadasyu of Ayodhya (shortened 
probably to Trattatia) was altered to \asuda in the Matsya. By 
confusing r, kr, kra and kn in later mediaeval script, Rta of Videha 
in the V’uyu and Visnu is Krta in some copies of the V5yu and 
Kratu in the Brahmanda; Krteyu of the Pauravas in the Vayu 
is Rteyu in the V''isnu and Garuda; and Rtujit of V ideha in the 
V’isnu became, bv a further easy mistake between lu and la in later 
script, Kulajit in the Garuda. By confusion between rM and gh in 
the later script, we find in the Dnihyu line Dbarma is Gharma in 
the Agni and Garuda; and Dhrta is Ghrta in the Matsya, Hari- 
vaiii^a and Agni, while Ghrta by a further easy misreading is 
DvQta in the Brahma. Again t &ndj are sometimes easily mistaken 
in the later script, so in the Videha line Devarilta and Kirtiruta are 
Devaraja and KTrtiraja in some copies of the Vayu. P and y were 
easily confused, so in the Paurava line Sampati = Samyati of the 
Mahabharata and Agni; and Ahampati of the Visnu and Bhaga- 
vata = Ahamyati of the Mahabharata (i, 95, 3766-8). So also 

« Aa 272, 31-2. Bbug ix, 9, 18. 

* MUh V. 190. 7419; 193, 7493. 7506, 7511 and 7518. 
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th and and thus in the Turvasu line SarQtlia of tlie ^'^lyn = 
SarQpya of the Brahmunda. Again « and hh were sometimes rather 
alike, so in the Ayodhya line Sindhudvipa = Bhindhudvipa of tlie 
^'isnn, and Prasusruta = Prabhusuta of the Brahmfinda. In the 
mediaeval script gu and sva might be mistaken, and so Alunagn of 
Avodhyfi becomes Ahinfisva in the Agni. Similarly Sahkbana of 
Ayodhya (probably by metathesis, Khasana) appears as Khagana 
in the Bhiigavata and Gana in the Garuda. 

The cohesion of a euphonic r, or the treating of an initial ;• as 
belonging to the preceding word mav explain in the Pauiava line 
the forms Rahampfiti of the Harivam^ and Ahampati of the Visnn 
and Bhftgavata; also of Rantinara in the ^’i^yu and Autinara 
in the Matsya, while Antinara and the form genecally found, 
Matiiiara, may perhaps be due to mistake between ma and a. 

Sometimes the connecting link between variant names is found 
readily in the Prakiit form. Ancient names do occur in both 
Sanskrit and Prakrit shape, for the famous Kfiiiyakubja king 
appears as Gfithi and Gathin in the brahmanical literature ' and as 
Gudhi in the Epics and Puranas. The examination of names in 
this light is an interesting study. The most cogent illustration of 
connexion through Prakrit is the name of the famous Paur.iva 
Icing, who is called Dusyanta (with a common variation Dusmanta) ^ 
in the Mahfibhfirata and Puranas, but Dussanta and Duh^nta in 
brahmanic tradition because his son Bhanita is styled Daus^anti 
• • t i in the Aitareya and Satapatha Bi'uhnianas re¬ 
spectively.^ These forms can be reconciled tlirough a Prakrit 
form Dussanta or Dussanta, of wliich they arc different Sanskrit 
equivalents, the form Dusyanta being probably right and the 
brahmanic one mistaken. Similarly we liave Nabhaka in Vedic 
literature and Nabhaga in the Puranic genealogies j and the 
Bhiirgava rishi Apnavana’s name was ‘ emended " to Atmavant (see 
chapter XVII). Other variant names which can be explained 
through Prakrit forms are the following in the Videha dynasty : 
Brhaduktlia (Biahmapda and Visnu) and Brhaduttha (Vf.yu), 


’ Hv see Vedk huiex. 

> r'/ / 133-4. Vi9iv.i9.2. 

12 A ^ 55. in its verses 

where the’ '‘V* 23. Satapatha Brahm xiii, 5, 4. 11-14, 

braluuanical^mUt * "udyumnt given to Bharata is probably a 

Draiuuanical mistake for Dau^yanti, winch it also calls him. 
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which, by an easy misreading of dra for du, appears as Brhadratha 
in the Rumayana : Sakuni (Vayu and Brahmanda), through 
9a Kuniy appears as Kuni (Visou), and by an easy mistake of I for 
n as Kuli (Ganida): and Svagata (Vayu and Biahmanda) appears 
as Sasvata in the Visnu, where the two forms may perhaps be 
connected through a possible Prakrit form read as Sdgata or Sonata 
{q and s being mistaken). 

Other divergencies of this kind might be noticed, and will occur 
to any one who examines the variant names. All such variations 
are not material, however, because the distinguished kings are well 
known and the names of the less known kings are not important 
except as supplying links in the chain of a genealogy j and as long 
as the descents are labelled, it is not material whether the labels are 
perfectly accurate. 

We may now consider sameness of name of different persons. It 
was quite common. Abundant examples might be given.^ A few 
of the more important are cited here, and others will be found on 
consulting Macdonell and Keith^s l\dic Index, Sorensen’s Index to 
the Mahdbhdrala, and the Dictionaries. Forgetfulness of the fact 
that the same names reappeared in India as in other countries has 
led to the strangest conjectures and identifications. 

Sameness of name was well known among kings and princes, for 

it is expressly declared that there were a hundred Prativindhyas, 

Niigas, Haihayas, Dhrtarastras, Brahmadattas, Paulas, Svetas, 

Kasis and Kulas, eighty Janamejayas, a thousand Sasabindus and 

two hundred Bhi.smas and Bhimas: - also that there were two 

% 

Nalas, one king of Ayodhyfi and the other the hero of the ‘ Story 
of Nala’.® So there were two famous Arjiinas, Kartavirya and 
Pfindava, and a third in Rigveda i, 222, 5. The genealogical 
lists in chapter XII show that other names were not uncommon, 
such as Divodusa, Srnjaya and Sahadeva ; and the number of 
duplicates is very large. Further, it is expressly stated that in the 
main Paurava line were two ^lksa8,two Pariksits, three Bhimasenas 
and two Janamejayas; * and all these appear in that genealogy, if 

’ It is noticed in MBh i, 6‘o, 2535. 

s Bd iii, 74. 267-9. Va 32, 49-52; 99, 453-5. lIBli ii, 8, 333-6. 
Mat 273, 71-3. 

’ Va 86, 174-5. Bd iii, Q3, 173-4. Br 8, 80. 89. Hv 15, 815, 
830-1. Lg i, 6'6‘, 24-5. Pad v, 8, 160-1 blunders over them. There 
were others besides, see Table of Genealogies in chap. XII. 

^ Br 45, 112-13. Hv 5.2, 1817-18. 
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we include Bhimasena Pandava. Similarly brahmans had the same 
names, thus there were two Saktis, four brahman Kamas, Jama- 
dagnya and three others,^ three named Susravas,' two Sukas 
(pp. 64-5), &c. Also kings and brahmans often had the same 
names.2 There were two royal Ramas, one the famous king of 
Ayodhya and the other Balarama, besides four brahman Rfimas 
mentioned above; four Krsnas at least, the king, Dvaipfiyana- 
Vyfisa, Devakiputra and Harita; five Babhrus, a son of the 
Yadava Lomapada, a king in the Druhyu line, the Y'adava 
Devavrdha's son, and two bi-ahmans : and three Cyavanas, the 
Bhargava rishi and two kings, one of N. Panefila and the other 
a descendant of Kuni. 

Moreover kings, princes, and brahmans had the same names as 
gods and mythological beings and heavenly bodies. There was a 
^'aruDa among the Vasisthas^ and among the Bhurgavas.* Agni 
was the name of an Aurva rishi (p. 68) and of a mabarsi.’’ 
Called Bharata were (1) the famous Paurava king, (2) Rama’s 
brother, and (3) a mythical king after w’bom (it is said) India was 
called Bhfiratavarsa.® Aruna w'as the dawn, and two brahmans 
were so named. Sukra was the name of (1) the ancient Bhargava 
rishi, (2) the planet Venus,’ and (3) Jabula. Named Bali was an 
Anava king and also the Daitya king Vairocjina (p. 63). Rishis 
and others were named after deities; and heavenly botlies were 
csilled after rishis and others, such as the seven sbirs of the 
Gre-at Bear and the star Canopus. 

Further, kings and brahmans sometimes had the same names as 
peoples and places. Thus there were a people called yet 

it was also the name of a king of Ayodhya ® and of a brahman.*'' 
Aiiffa was the name of a country and people (East Bihar), and of 


* See Vedic Index. 

’ For the kings here mentioned, where other references are not given, 
consult the Table of Genealogies iii chop. XII, and for the brahmans, 
Vedic Index. 


* See chap' XVIII. 

‘ Anukramani and Yedarth on Rigv ix, 65. Aitaiej-a Biahm iii, 34 1. 
Aitareyo Brahm vii, 5, 34. 

; y« 33. 51-2. Bdii,J4, 60-2. Lg i.-ir, 20, 24. Vis ii, J, 28. 32. 

* Soe chap. XVI: both called Uiaiias also. 

* MBh vii, 37, 1605-8 ; 85, 3049; viii, 5, 237. Hv 119, 6724. 
Apparently m the Dekhan. 

* See genealogy, and MBh i, 1:S2, 4737; 1?7, 6791. 

MBh xii, 47, 1592. 
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the king after whom it was said to have been called, and also of the 
reputed author (Aurava) of Rigveda x, 138. Aja, king of Ayodhya, 
had the same name as a people. Putkara was the name of {1} a sod 
of Rama’s brother Bharata, (2) Nala’s brother in the * Story of 
Nala (3) a town, the modern Pokhar, (4) one of tlie mythical 
continents, and (5) many other persons. Kurit, the Paurava king, 
had the same name as the people, the northern Kunis who dwelt 
beyond the Himalayas. Such similarity in name must not confuse 
what is wholly different. Thus king Kuru had nothing to do with 
the northern Kurus, and to connect him mth them merely because 
of their common name is on a par with saying that Ahga Aurava 
mentioned above was an Anga ; or that Asmaka king of Ayodhya 
was an Asmaka; or that the brjihman KipaUi was one of the rude 
Kirata folk. 

There are no passages, as far as I know, that lend colour to any 
connexion between king Kuru’s descendants (the Kurus) and the 
northern Kums, except perhaps two: one says that in the time of 
Dhrtarastra’s and Pandu's youth the southern Kurus rivalled the 
northern Kurus; * and the other says that, when the ^’ictorious 
Pandavas re-entered Hastinapura, flags waving in the wind displayed 
in a way (iva) the southern and northern Kurus.^ The people of 
Hastinapura were not Kuras, but the name Kuru of the royal family 
was extended to their people and country according to a common 
Indian usage.^ Both passages occur in rhapsodies on the extra¬ 
ordinary happiness of the Kaurava kingdom at those times, and the 
similarity of name suggested the comparison of the Kurus (Kaumvas) 
with the northern Kurus, a simple folk whose condition isi)ortrayed 
as one of continual ideal bliss.* The comparisons are merely happ)- 
poetic similes, and do not indicate racial identity.® The adjective 

• northern ’ was added to distinguish the Himalayan folk. 

Kings and brahmans also bore the names® of animals, as Rk?a, 

' SIBh i. lOf), 434G. * MUli xiv, 70, 205.3. 

* So Giindbaia; aiul Paficala (p. 75). Cf. our ‘Khoclesia* aud 

• lUiodcsia n 

' Mat 105. 20; 113. 69-77. Pad i, d, 2-11. Va 15. 11 f. MBh i. 
12^. 4719-23: vi, 7, 254-6G : xiii, 102. 4867-8. Pam \\\ 43. 39-53. 
Lg i, 52. 19-23 : &c. 

^ FiJitlier study iins led me 4o cancel tlie remarks tliat I made in i»y 
Translation ottlic Miirkandeya, p. 345. 

* For most of the following names, see Vedic indev ; aho Siirenseirs 
Inditx to Oit Mllh, and Table of Genealogies in ebap. XII. 
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Rsabha, Kunmga, and Vatsa; of bii-ds, Sakuni, Haihsa, Suka, and 
Uluka; of trees and plants, as Asvattha, Plakwi, Nala, and Munja ; 
of inanimate objects, as Sankha, Drti, Asman ^ and Dropa ; and 
even of ceremonies, as Asvaniedha: also of parts of the body, as 
Brdm. Karpa, Caksus; and of abstract ideas, as Sakti and Manyu. 

Fxirther, not onlj’ was sameness of name common, but names of 
father and son sometimes recur; thus in the Paurava line there 
were two Pariksits with sons called Janamejaya. There is nothing’ 
imjirobable in such duplication, and it is less than has oe< urred in 
dynasties in other countries. Other instances are these. Sriitarvan 
Arksa is praised in the Rigveda, and another is mentioned later as 
a contemporary of Krsna.- Thei'e were two kings called Gava son 
of Amurtarayas (p. 40). There were two kings Karandhamas, one 
in the Vaisula dynasty and the other in Turvasu's lineage.^ The 
fonner liad a son Aviksit and a grandson, the famous Marutta ; 
the latter had a son Marutta. Thev are sometimes confused.'* 
One Pratardana. son of Divodasa, was king of Kasi and is one of 
the reputed authors of Rigvcda s, 17d ; while Pratardana Daivodasi. 
the reputed author of is, appears to hav’e been a descendant of 
Divodasa, king of North Pahcfila. 

Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu were kings of Avodhvu. The 
Rigveda (iv, 42, 8, 9) mentions a king T^asadas^^l, son of Purukutsa, 
who is a different and later person. The former Purukutsa was son 
of Miindhiitr, as the Aiksvftku genealogies show ; the latter is called 
.y ^ / t ‘ son or descendant of Durgaha and 

Oiriksit. The former Trasadasyu was prior to Rharata as the syn¬ 
chronisms in chapter XIII show ; the latter Trasadasvu was contem¬ 
porary with Asvamedha Bharata and is praised by Sobhari Kanva ; ’ 
Asvamedha was a descendant of Bharata, and the Kanvas sprang 
from Bharata's descendant A jamidha aswill be shown in chapter XIX* 
hence the latter Trasadasyu was far later than the fonner. Tlmre 
were thus two Purukutsas with .cons named Trasadasvu. Those of 


D»lmgu.,h.d ^ a 59. 2 : RJiii. 7-7,2: lir 15, H3 : Hv^o igg,. 

Ws JaughL“^TL°'ri“? srSvirta! 

^ »ee \tdtc Index, i, 231, 327. 

■ vilfw, Il’sc ‘■"“J- 'liacusscd in cl.ap, .XIV. 
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Ayodhya were well known, as even the Satapatba Bruhmana shows.’ 

Those in the Rigveda were apparently Paru kings^ and probably 

belonged to some minor dynasty descended from Bbarata; and are 

unknown to ksatriva fame. There was no Iksvaku line of Puru 

« » * 

princes. 

Similar remarks apply to queens and women as the following 
examples show.^ Sameness of name was common; thus, three 
queens in the Paurava dynasty are said to have had the name 
Sunanda;* there were two Indrasenfis,® two Satyavatls (Rclka’s 
wife and Santanu’s queen), and many Malinis. Women had the 
names of animals and birds, as two Gos (Sukra’s wife and Yati’s 
wife),® and HaiiisI; of plants or flowers, as Malati,'’ Padmini and 
Kamalu ; of inanimate objects, as Ak^malu, Arani and Situ; and 
also of abstract ideas, as Maryadu and Sannati.^ 

Further, women had the same names as rival's, and this fact is 
proved by the injunction that a brahman should not marry a 
maiden having such a name.® Thus the queen of king Purukutsa, 
son of Mundhatr, of Ayodhyiiwas named Narmada;’® Yauvanilsva’s 
(Mandhatr’s) granddaughter Kfiverl was wife of Jahnu, king of 
Kanyakubja; ” Sarasvati was queen of the Paurava king Matinura 
or Rantinara;and Kalindi (= Yamuna) was the name of the 
wife of Asita (= Buhu) king of Ayodhya,’^ and also of a wife of 
Krsna.” There were three queens named DrsadvatT, (1) wife of a 

' xiii, 5, 4, 5 ; which yet seems to confuse them. 

* Vtdic Jrulex, i, 327. 

’ If no references are given here, the names will be found in Sorensen’s 
Index to (he MJih, and in the Dictionary. 

« MBh i, 95, 37G9, 3785, 3797. 

‘ VadhryaSva s mother. The other, MBh iii. 57, 2237. 

® P. 69: and Va 93, 14: Hv 30, 1601: &c. Also Brahmadattn’s 
queen according to BbSg ix. 21, 25. 

‘ Mat 208, 10. 

'^y\&t20.26. Hv .25. 1261. 

» Maim iii. 9. Ag 243, 4. Pad vi, 223, 45. 

'« Vu 74. B<1 iii, 55. 73. Br 7, 95-6. Hv J.2, 714-15. Lg i, 
65, 41-2. Kur i, 20, 27-8. 6iv vii. 60, 79. Mat 12, 36 and Pad v, 
8 140. where for ICarmadd-fatih read ^pateh. 

“ Va 91. 58-60. Ed hi, 66, 28-30. Hv 27, 1421-3; 32, 1761-2. 
Br 10. 19-20; 13, 87. 

Va 99, 129. MBh i. 95, 3779-80 (identifying her with the river). 
Mat 49, 7 calls her Manasvinl. 

'» So Ram i, 70, 33: ii. 110, 20. 

'• Hv 118, 6701. Vu 96, 234 ; Ac. 
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king of Ayodhya/ (2) VisvSmitra’s queen/ and (3) wife of Divodfi^a, 
king of Kfisi.^' Urvasi was wife of PiirQravas/ and Urvasi was also 
tbe'original name of the Ganges.® This sameness of name led to 
the identification of these women with the rivers, with sometimes 
a story to explain it—all obviously fanciful interpolations due to 
the desire to explain names (p. 75). So Narmada Ls identified unth 
the river (p. 69); and Ka%-erl because of Yuvanasva’s curse was 
turned into the river, which may mean either the large river in the 
south or the southern tributary of the Narbada.® The former is 
improbable because it is more than a thousand miles distant; and 
the latter is no doubt meant, because the princess Kaveri was 
daughter or niece of queen Narmada. Similarly, the remark that 
Yuvanfisva cursed his wife Gauri and she became the river Bfihuda ’ 
is probably to be explained in a like way, though the connexion is 
wanting in the names as they stand. 

Again, women had the same names as stars or constellations; 
thus there were two RohinTs (one wife of ^'asudeva,® and the other 
wife of Krsna several Revatis (Balarama's wife and others), a 
Citra,*'’ and Rudha ; hence Arundhati,” wife of a Vasistha,'* may 
not perhaps be mythical. Moreover, women bad the same names 
as mythological persons, such as apsarases; thus Vadhryasva’s 
queen in the North Paficala dynasty was Menakn,** the queen of 
Trnabindu of the \'aUrila dynasty was Alambu^a,*^ and the Paurava 
RaudrHsva’s queen was GhrtricT.*® The last two are called apsarases. 


' ^a dS, 64 ; Pd iii, 63, 65; ilv 12, 709; Pr 7, 90: all of winch 
appenr to identify her with the river. Siv vii, 60. 73-4. 

* Vil 91. 103. Br 10. 67. Hv 27. 1473; 32, 1775. B<1 iii. 60. 75. 
’ Va 92. 64. Bd iii, 67. 67. Br 11, 49. Hv 29, 1586. ' 

* MBh i. 75. 3149. Vu 91, 4. .Mat 24. 32; &c. 

" MBh vii, 00, 2254: xii, 29, 961. 

‘ Mat 78'/. 2 f. Padi, 76-, 2f. Kur ii. a*), 40-1. JRAS. 1910, 

p. 868. 


• Va 88. 66. Bd iii. 63, 67. Br 7, 91. Hv 12. 710. Siv vii. 60, 75. 
' a 96, 160-1. Br 14, 36 : &c. » Va 96, 233. Hv US, 6701 : &c. 

Name of Subhadra, Hv 36, 1952. 

!! Bear is culled Aruiidhati. 

MBh i, 199. 7352. Va 70, 83. Mat 201, 30. 

” U 99. 200. Hv 32, 1783. Mat 50. 7. 

i 31. which identify 

her with the apsaras. Ram i, 47, 12 inaccurately. 

Sv 51. 1658. Mat 49, 4. Bhag ix, .20, 5. Another 
Ghrtaci (MBh 1.5,871: xiii, 50. 2004) and the wife of a Vasistha 
(chap. Will): neither was an apsaras. 
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Imt A adhryasva’s queen was certainly not an apsaias, and the same¬ 
ness of name no doubt suggested tliat Glirtaei and AlambusTi were 
apsarases.^ 

Such similarities were nothing uncommon. Manu iii, 9 gives 
the plainest proof that such names did really occur, for he says a 
brahman should not marry a maiden who bore the name of a con¬ 
stellation, tree or river, of a low caste, of a mountain, of a bird, 
snake or slave, or of anything terrifying. Women then had sucli 
names, and so also had men; and the instances cited show that the 
i*ange of names w’as wider than what JIanu prohibits. In such 
conditions there was every chance of mistaking the application of 
names, confounding different persons of the same name,^ confusing 
persons with things, devising fanciful explanations and fabricating 
mythology. Some illustrations of these tendencies have been given 
above, as the identifications of queens with rivers j and others occur, 
as where Vyasa's wife Arani is turned into the piece of wood used 
for kindling fire, and so their son 6uka was born therefrom.^ 

It is quite permissible therefore to suspect similar fancies in 
other cases. For instance, Bhisma is often called Gdii^e^a* Jd/muvf-f 
son ^ and Bhdpralh'C h son,'"’ and a fable is narrated that he was 
begotten by king Santanu of the river Ganges." It is not eu- 
heraerism to siiggest that his mother had the name Gahgfi ® or the 
patronymic Jfdinavl ^ or Bhagirathi,'® that tradition forgot her, and 
that fancy then confused her with and finally superseded her by the 
river. Again, it is said that king Gadhi of Kfinyakubja was an 
incarnation of Indra, and the story suggests that the truth was he 
had also the name Indi-a or one of its synonyms such as Purandara.” 

' Bliaratu’s iiiuther ^akuiitalu is absuidly called an npsurus, Satapatlia 
B:rdimana, xiii, 5, *1, 13. 

' So Naliu^a in Kij^v i. is different from Nnhiisa, fatlier of Yayati, 
as will be shown in connexion with Pajriya Kak§5vant in chap. XI.\. 

’ So MBh xii. 3^6, 12192-6, which is brahmanical. 

’ MBh i, 3965: iv, Ci, 2078: v, 136, 7307; &c. 

* MBh V. 1-7, 7015 : vi, 1^3. 5746. 

* MBli xiii, 139, 6294 : xiv, H, 24. 

■ MBh i, 97, 3889 to 100, 4006 : xii, 37, 1351. 

* This was a feminine name, sec the Dictionary. 

^ MBh xiii. Si, 3942. 

MBh V, 186, 7317. A woman's name, Br 136, 3. 

'* MBh xii, 19, 1718-20 Vu 91. 63-5. Bd iii, 66, 33-5. Br 10. 
24-7; J.?, 90-1. Hv .27, 1426-9; .92.1764-5. Vedarth, introduction 
to Rigv iii. 
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The same was alleged of king Vikuksi of Ayodhyii, because probably 
ho had also the name Dcvaraj.' Otherwise tliere appears to be no 
reason why those two kings should have received that distinction. 
Further examples will be found in the following pages and especially 
among the Yasisthas in chapter Will. 

These examples and those in chapter V show how the misunder¬ 
standing of names and the desire to explain them led to the fabri¬ 
cation of fanciful tales and mythology. Indeed a great deal of the 
mythology is no doubt the w'ork of brahmans who lacked the 
histoiical sense and mistook facts, and it is not euheinerism to look 
in that direction for the origin of silly stories and mythology con¬ 
nected with persons. 

On the other hand, names may not be explained as eponymous or 
personifications without more ado (p. 13). Thus countries are said 
sometimes to have been name<l after kings, such as Gandhai-a.- 
Anarta,^ and SauvTra;"* and similarly towns, such as Sravasti,® 
Ilastinfipura** and VaisfiU" from the kings who founded them. To 
assert that such kings are merely eponymous is to disregard the 
evidence supplied by many countries and all times. One might 
equally assert that Alexander, Seleucus and Constantine were merely 
eponymous heroes of Alexandria, Seleucia and Constantinople; or 
that Columbus, Tasman and Rhodes were mythical persons invented 
to account for Columbia, Tasmania and Rhodesia. It has been 
a universal practice to uame countries, towns, mountains and 
rivers, especially in newly developed regions, after discoverers, 
conquerors, founders and celebrated men, and the same method 
must have been adopted by the Aryans who conquered North 
India and founded new kingdoms and towns there. 


' Mnt 12. 2G. 

; Va m. f>. Hv 52. 1839. Mat 7. Bd iii, 7i, 9. 

Mat 12. 22. Yu 86, 24. Hv 10. 644 : &c 
' Va m. 23-4. Mat 48, 19-20. Hv 51, 1680-1. 

. 670: &c. 

- v-®*'Mat 40, 42. Va 00. 165 : &c. 

^ a 86, 17. Rl iii, Gl. 12. Vis iv, 1, 18. 


lb- 15. lo(»- l. 



CHAPTER XII 


SYNCHRONISMS AND TABLE OF ROYAL 

GENEALOGIES 

The genealogies regarded singly help to elucidate difficulties, as 
in distinguishing between different kings and rishis of the same 
names, and how necessary this is wall appear from the articles on 
Divodasa, Vasistha, Visvumitra, Bharadvuja, &e., in the redic Index, 
where the information drawn solely from Vedic literature with its 
lack of the historical sense leaves many points in perplexity, 
because different persons of the same name cannot be distinguished 
therefrom. 

Thus, in the first place, the genealogies show there were at least 
two kings named Divodasa, one a king of Kaii, and the other a 
king of N. Pancala, but the Vedic Lulex combines them in its 
article * Divodiisa Similarly, there were two Sudasas, one a king 
of Avodhyu whose son was Kalmasapuda, and the other a king of 
N. Pancala, the Sudas of the Rigveda; but they have been confused 
in the stories about the murder of the rishi Sakti (chapter XVIII). 
Secondlv, as regards families. The attempt to elucidate the 
Bharatas or Bharatas in the Vedic Index is attended with perplexity, 
but the whole of the difficulties disappear when we learn from the 
genealogies that Bharata, the great Paurava king, had a numerous 
progeny, and that lus descendants divided into many branches, 
some of which were ksatriyas and others became brahmans 
(chapter XXIII). Thirdly, as regards different individuals of rishi 
families, who are often mentioned merely by their simple gotra 
name, as Bhrgu, Vasistha, Visvumitra, &c. The Vedic literature 
often does not distinguish them, but the genealogies show that 
when a Vasistha is mentioned in connexion with Hariicandra, 
Sagara, Kalmusapuda, and Dalaratha of Ayodhyu, a different 
person is meant in each case. 

The genealogies considered singly, however, are of little chrono¬ 
logical value, because we have no data for providing a definite 
historical setting for individual kings, and because, though they 
aim at fullness, yet admittedly they do not record the name of every 
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IMPORTANCE OF SYNCHRONISMS 

kin? (chapter IX), so that their length or brenty does not fix the 
chronological durations of the dynasties. A clear illustration of 
this appears on comparinff the Ayodhyii and Yaisala lines, for both 
start from Mann, and Da^ratha of the former was contemporary 
with Pramati of the latter according to the Rarouyana, yet the lists 
of the latter line contain only about half as many names as the lists 
of the former to that point. But the genealogies would become of 
relative historical value if they can be connected together so as to 
supplement one another and form a combined and consistent scheme, 
in which each checks and elucidates the others, so that all settle into 
an arrangement relatively harmonious. The genealogies are, for the 
most part, separate and independent, each pursuing its own course 
without concerning itself with others, yet co-ordinate allusions do 
occur incidentally sometimes. If points of contact can be discovered 
cither in them or elsewhere, which bring kings in two or more lines 
into connexion, they help towards the construction of a combinetl 
genealogical scheme; and since such points generally occur inci¬ 
dentally, co-ordination not being the intention of the genealogists, 
the co-ordination gains a definite probability of being real and true. 
The more numerous such points, the more abundant become the 
means of constructing and testing the combined framework and the 
greater the probability of historical trustworthiness. That is, we 
must seek for synchronisms. 

In dealing n-ith synchronisms certain cautions must be borne in 
mind. First must be noted the lax use of personal names as gotra 
names instead of patronymics. Ksatriya tradition generally dis¬ 
tinguished between personal names and patronymics, and the same 
care is often found in the Brahmanas and Upani^ds, as where 
Janamejaya is styled Pdriktila, Sahadeva Sdrnja^a, and Somaka 
Sdhadev^a but sometimes, especially in the Veda, the personal 
name is used instead of the patronymie, and thus Vasistha,- 
Visvaraitra,® Jamadagni,* Kanva,® <Src., are used in the plural 
collectively for \ iisisthas, Vaisvamitras, Jsmadagnyas, Kanvas, &c.; 

and similarly Yadus, Turva^, Druhyus, Anus and Purus are 
spoken of.® 

This practice, combined with the brahmans’ lack of the historical 
sense, tended to blur historical differences and led to the confusion 

‘ Aitar Bi ahm vii, 5 , 8 . 

’ i, 21 ; 18, 4. 

* Rigvi, 44 , 8 ; 45,9; 47, 10. 


= Rigv vii, 7, 7 ; 12, 3. 

* Rigv iii, 53, 16. 

* Rigv i, 108, 8 . 
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of pei-sons having- the same name or patronymic, so that, to cite the 
most striking instances, all the Vasisthas became jumbled into one 
Vasistha and all the \isvumiti-as into one Visvamitra. Hence the 
mention of a person by the simple name is no sure criterion that 
the original person of that name is intended, but often means a 
descendant. This must be especially observed when brahmans are 
inentioned only by their gotra names. Thus among the Bbilr g*avas 
U^nas-Sukra,* Cyavana,^ his descendant Rclka,^ his grandson 
Rama Jumadagnya.^ and another late rishi^are all called Bhrgu 
simply. The only safe way of distinguishing brahmans in refer¬ 
ences of an historical kind is to discriminate them according to 
the kings \vitl> whom they were associated, for the royal genealogies 
afford the only chronological criteria. Otherwise the confusion is 
inextricable, as may be seen in the perplexities attending the 
Vasisthas, Bharndvajas, Visvamitras, &c., in the VeiVic Ituhx. 

Secondly, the use of a patronymic does not always denote that the 
person to whom it is applied was the son of the bearer of the simple 
name, but often means a descendant. This is patent as regards tribal 
or family names, such as Yadava, Paumva, Bharata and Kaui-ava; 
and is also clear in less comprehensive names, as when Rama is 
called Raghava r.fter his great grandfather Raghu,*^ and Krsna is 
styled Dasfirha, Madhava. Satvata, Varsneya and Sauri after various 
ancestors,’ as well as Vasudeva after his father. Tins use of 
patronymics seems to be more frequent in k^triya than in brah- 
manic traditions ; thus Rcika (p. 68) and the later rishi Agni of 
Sagara’s time** are both called Aurva after their common ancestor 
Grva. Moreover, a man had various patronymics from different 
ancestor.-*, and the choice in poetry was often governed by the metre ; 
and j)erliaps this may explain Kaksivant’s patronymic Au-Uja in 
Rigveda i, 18, 1, instead of Dairyhaiaviasn or Ancathya.’* 

Thirdly, sameness of name does not always imply identity of 
person, and this is abundantly clear from wlint has been pointed cut 
in the last chapter. Whether identity can be reasonably inferred 
must depend on other considerations, especially any data of a 

‘ Va i)7, HO. = MRh xiii, bl, 2G85. 

^ Va •)!, 93. I’d iil, €(> 57. Pad vi, 2G8, 13. 

‘ MBh vii. 70, 2435. » MRh xiii, 80, 1983-90. 

' MBh iii, 277, IGOSO. 

• MBli i, 221, 7987-9, 8012; 222, 8078; 223, 8083-4. 

' Va as, 157 with Mat 12, 40- See chap. XVII. 

® See chap. XIX. 
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chronological kind. ThiL«, when it is said that Mfindhatr of 
Ayodhyu married Sasabindu’s daughter Caitrarathi Bindumatl,’ it 
may be safely inferred from the position and circumstances of both 
that Sasabindu was the famous Yudava king, son of Citraratha. 
But when the Mahfibhurata says that Ahariiyuti of the Lunar race 
married KrtavTrya’s daughter/ it is clear that it cannot mean 
Krtavirya the Haihaya king, for the two kings were widely apart 
in time. 

Synchronistic references occur in three ways: first, those that 
are definite and have every appearance of being genuine and that 
when tested with other allusions are harmonious; secondly, those 
that may be true but are too vague to be of any use; and thirdlj, 
those that are spurious and untrue. The latter two classes may be 
briefly considered before we proceed to genuine synchronisms. 

Of the second class are notices of lishis and kings by their gotra 
names merely, as where Janaka, king of Videha, is introduced in 
various philosophical discussions, for Janaka was the royal family 
name and many Janakas are mentioned (chapter VIII); or where 
pei-sonal names are used as gotra names, such as the references to 
Bharadvajas at different times. 

The third class of references retiuires rather more notice, because 

they are sometimes precise and circumstantial, but examination 

shows their falsity. It comprises three kinds of allusions: first 

those that are purely laudatory and introduce persons on special 

occasions in defiance of chronology merely to enhance the dignity 

of the hero or the occasion; secondly, those that have grown or 

been developed out of son.e allusion but are mistaken; and thirdly 
those that are wholly spurious. ’ 

Of yie first of these kinds is the introduction of famous rishis 
as nofoed at page 67; and as wl.ere it is said the Atreya rishi' 

vv J frin'r ‘'“"S'* '«1 P«i<«l 

nas fa anterior and he is introduced into the story of Sakiintal-, 

ejr di^ant ancestress. It is generally rishis Iho applr 

apneari:hr ft ''' "‘'“""'"SI - “"'I rarely that kings so 
allusions to ‘ 

g stones. As such may be cited these—Mnndhfitr 

= MBM ^95 37'5'g’ rbap. 
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conquered the Brhadratha/ who was long posterior : and 

Bhaglratha was a contemporary of Jahnu, king of Kanyakubja.* 
It is in brahmanieal stories that such spurious synchronisms are 
generally found, and they are often mere expedients for hanging 
some precept or doctrine upon, as that Suhotra, the Paurava king, 
encountered Si\d Ausinara to learn deference to superior virtue ^ ; or 
for the purpose of exalting the dignity of brahmans, as that Agastya 
vanquished Nahusa.^ Similarly are erroneously connected Madhuc- 
chandas Vaisvamitra as priest to Saryati,'’’ Cyavana as cursing the 
Haihaya king Krtavirya,* and many others.'^ 

The story of Galava^s doings® is an excellent instance of the 
third kind of spurious synchronisms. In order to earn the special 
fee required by his teacher Visvfimitra he obtained from king 
Yayati Nilhusa^ his daughter Madhavl and offered her in turn to 
king Haryasva of Ayodhya, king Divodasa of Kasi, king Usinara 
of Bhojanagara, and Viivfimitra himself, each for a fourth part of 
the fee, and they begot of her one son each, Vasumanas, Pratardana, 
Sivi and Astaka respectively. Then he returned her to her father. 
This story makes all those kings and Visvamiti-a contemporary, and 
three facts show its absurdity. First, Usinara was a descendant of Anu, 
Yayali’sson, by some generations; secondly, this the first Visvamitra 
was a distant descendant in the Kunyakubja line, w’hich sprang out 
of the Aila race just before YayutPs time; and thirdly, Gfilava was 
VisvumitiVs own son! —a fact of which the story is ignorant.” 
The appended table of genealogies will display these eri-ors clearly. 
Haryasva and Usinara probably were contemporaries, but Vilvii- 
mitra was later and Divodasa (Pratardana’s father) later still, as will 
be shown by the genuine synchronisms in the next chapter; and 
Yayati was far earlier. The story makes kings Vasumanas, 
Pratardana, Sivi and Asteka brothers and contemporaries, and this 

’ MBli xii, 29, 981, where some names as Angara ore right but other 
names have been inserted wrongly or are coiTupted. 

' Bd iii, 56, 44-8, a late story. ’ MBh iii, 3UL 13240-55. 

' MBh V, 16, 521-37. ® Br 138, 2-3. 

« Mat 68, 7-9. ' e.g. MBh xii, 19, 1790-9; 99, 3664 f. 

* MBh V, 105, 3732 to 106 ■, 113 to 118. 

' It wrongly calls Yayati king of all the Kiiiis, id. Hi, 3918. KMi 
wii'^ a separate kingdom, and the story itself nssigus Divodftsa to it. 

MBh xiii, 4, 251. Va 88, 87-90; 91, 100. B<1 iii, 63, 86-9; 66. 
72. Br 7, 106-9; 10, 59. Uv 12, 726-9; 27, 1402; 32. 1769. 

” So MBh xiii, 18, 1349, unless different Galavas and ViSvfimitras aro 
confused. 
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statement appears elsewhere also,’ especially in a further fable * that 
Y’ayfiti was cast out from heaven for pride and fell at Naimi^ forest, 
where those four kings were assembled, and they were made knuwn 
to him as his daughter’s sons. The story is manifestly a brah- 
roanical fabrication, and may have been developed from the fact 
that the three verses of which Rigveda x, 179 consists are attributed 
one each to Sivi, Pratardana and Vasumanas (who is called son of 
Ruiadasva or Rohidasva, which are almost synonymous with 
Haryasva), in order to explain how the single verses composed by 
these three kings became combined into one hymn.^ But how 
Astaka is joined with them is uncertain. 

e may now investigate what are genuine synchronisms, and 
these will be dealt with in the next two chapters. It will be con¬ 
venient, however, for es^e of reference to set out the combiueil 
.«^cheme of genealogies of all the important dynasties, as established 
by genuine synchronisms, and this is displayed in the followijig 
table. The dynasties have been arranged in the table according 
to geographical position, as far as is feasible, those that reigned in 
the west on the left side, those in the east on the right, and the 
others in the middle. The names of kings whose jwsitions are 
fixed by synchronisms or otherwise are printed in italics and the 
famous kmgs are indicated by an asterisk. As, already explained, 
the lists are not equally full, and the deficiencies appear very plainly 
from the table; hence, where there are no synchronisms and the 
lists are defective, the names that occur are spaced out, but this 
arrangement is only tentative and the position of such a name 
merely md.catee the best [wssible approximation. Among the last 
kings o£ ^ idcha, Krtaksana is mentioned,' and kings later than the 
battle are set out ,n the list in chapter XXVII. Smaller or shorter 
dynasties which have not been brought into this list, are given in 

Lite: o/"e“v4'i^;;'"'‘ 


= J'etdo-.o. 
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1 # • ♦ 0 » 

iuntja* 

4 9 4 4 ♦ 

20 

U^nns 

... ••• 

1 Dtianna 

27 

1 • / • • • 

Otirdama 

... •* • 

28 

.^ineya 

Kiinaka 

... • 

29 

» a • • • ' 

... • • • 

Dlirta 

% 

30 

Maruttu 

Krtavirya 

1 

1 • • • •«* 

I 

31 



1 . 

82 

Kam^>ala- 

barhit» 

1 

1 * * * 

1 Durdamu 

j 

33 

1 

1 ... 

' Jayadhvaja 

1 

1 ... •. • 


Tcrvasvs I 

Kanya- 

KVIUA 

PACHAVAS 

Mauu 

IIA ' 

Manti 

Ila 

Manu 

lla 

PuiTuiiva^* 

Puriimvas* 

Puiuravas* 

Ayu- 

Nahusa* 1 

9 1 

AmAvosu 

Ayu‘ 

Nalmsa* 

YaydU* \ 

9 ♦ ♦ 9 9* 

yayiti^ 

Turvnsu 


Poru* 

* » * 4 4 4 

. 1 

« * • 4 4* 

Bhiiaa 

Janame* 
jiiya I 
PracinvaDt 

4 

1 

4*4 44* 

4 4 * 4 4 ^ 

* > > ••• 

. # *.« 

PmvTra 

Manabyu 

1 

4 » 4 * * ' 

4 9 9 , 

Viihni 1 

9 • • • 

♦44 944 

1 

«.« . * 

... ... 1 

1 

KaMcaiin* 

prabha 

1 

* • • ... 

• • • '.. 

1 

«#. .. • 

1 

Abhayada 

Sudhanvan 

Dliundhu 

Bahugava 

Ssihyslti 
; AJiniiiyAti 
RaudrAiva 

1 

1 

* 4 * 9 9 * 1 

9 9 9 « ♦ 9 

1 

... ... 

Suhotra 

1 

Rceyu 

Maiindra 

1 

• • • • > • 

1 ♦ 9 ♦ • ♦ • 

1 

1 TatbMi 

1 

Gaiblia 

i 

i 9 4 4 9 4 9 

1 1 « • * 1 4 

I 

1 

1 ::: 

i 

• • • 

1 ... ... 

9 4 9 9 9 9 

Jahnu* 

Sunaha 

Ajiiku 

* 9 9 ^ 

i ... • * • 

j ... ••. 

Bal Akaeva 

1 

... 

* • » • *99 

1 Gobhaiiu 

• • • «* • 

Kti^a 

4 

' 

1 

1 

j ... 

4 

• a a ♦ • « 

Ku^ika 

GtWii* 

... 

... 

4 4 4 4 4 9 

\ 

1 

... • * ' 

•1. ••• 


1 

i 

1 •. • ■. . 

... . • • 
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GENEALOGIES 


Kiit 

Axavas. 

X\V. 

Akavas, E. Ayodhva 

Vid: HA Vai^alI 


Mann 

Manu 

Maim 

. Maiiu 

1 

IIA 

I'A 

. Iksviku* 

Nabhfmo- 

2 






Pururavas* 

PururnvAs* 

. Vikuksi* 

Niiui . 

1 


1 . 

Sa^da 


1 

Ayu* 

! Ayu* 

l ... ... Kokidstha 

•«! ••• 

' 4 

Nah im* 

• 

Nahusa* 

. Anenas 

Mithi . 

! 




Janaka 


Ksatra* 

4 

yaydti* 

' . Prthu 

. Bhalandana 

<; 

vrddha 

• 




1 

* *» « 

Anil 

Vistaraiv;! 

i • • 

i 

... ••• •«. 

7 

... •.. 1 

1 

1 

1 . Ardra 

1 

1 UdAvosii Vatsapri 

8 

Sunahotra i 


. ^uvan- 


1 

1 

1 


Aiva I 

• ♦ ♦ * » 


. 1 

SabbADarn 

. ^rAva&ta 


! lu 

• 

• • • ... 1 

1 Brhadaira 

Nandivar* 

n 

t* • r * 


1 

I 

dhana 

1 

Ka.sa I 

1 

• >. ... 

KuvaU^va 

PrAiu^ii 

12 

1 

KAlunala 

Drdha^vn i 

4 t ^ • 

13 

.. 

4 • • • « 

1 ... Pramoda 

1 

Suketii . 

1 

14 

Dlrghatapns 

••• ... 

. HaryaSva I j 


i:> 

•«» 

IM -.4^ 

Srfijaj-a 

. Nikumblia l 

• •• 444 .• 

••• .. Praia III 

u\ 

DImnra 

••• . 

. SamhatAiv.i 

Devarutii . 

17 


DtiftQvan* 

tAri 


914 

Purafijaya 


Kalumant I i 

Mah&^illn 


nhlmaratha 

••• 

Diw^Jia / 

A$(<iratKa 


Mah&manas 


Uilnarn* 

Siri* 


Prasenajit 

Kura It • 
diva II 
Mdndhiltr^ 


IS 

11» 


BrliAdnktlia Khanitm I 


Titik^a 


A'^Araya 


Pumkutsa* 

Trasadatyit Malia%lrjn 

SarobhQ^i 

Anaranya , ... 

Trtsadaiva DhrtimaiU 

Hnryaiva II, . 

Va^umata 
(or Voiju- 
manas) 

Tridhanvan Sudhrti 


KsupA 






Ru^adratlia i TVa^unina 

*** ••• ^ ... 

• . •9afyacTa^. 

TVi/oAitu* 

• . IfarUcmdru* i 


Vimia 


DJirstakotu I ViviihSa 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
2H 


2ft 

80 
8] 
82 


33 


I. 
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Yadatas ^ 

Haikaitas ' 

DarHYus 

Tvbvascs I 

Ka5Y'A- 

KCRIA 

PAITRAVAS 

84 

Rukmak«v 

TdlajQfigha | 

1' 

Trisunu | 

Astaka 

■ •. • • • 


vr\ca 

t 





35 

•• • • • 

. ] 

Pmc^tas 

« g • • • • 


... «« • 

36 

Parftvrt 

Vitihotra 



Laulii 

• • g • • • 

37 


• • • »• * 


g *. • • * 

• • 4 ^ * 

« . • g • • 

38 

Jyamagha* 

Ananta 

Sucetaa 

... . • • 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

... 

39 


Durjaya 

Supratika 

» • « 4 4 • 

... 

• • • * 

t .. • •• 

Vidarhka 


XamndAa>na 


* a . ... 

40 

* 4 * * « « 


9 A V 



— 






r 

C£DI 





41 

Kratha* 

Kai^ika 

1 

* » » « • » 


4 4 4 4 * 

9*9 4 ♦ ♦ 


Bhlma 

1 

1 





42 

43 

Kunti 

Dhrsta 

Cidi 

g • . • • • 


{Ihi^anta) 

4 4 * ^ * 

« 9 9 9 ^ ^ 

Dusyantfi* 

BharaUi* 

44 

Nirvrti 

9 

ft * A V 

• • • < • • 


• • • > • > 

4 4 • » ♦ ♦ 

. A A i 

••• 

45 

Tidurntha 

Da^rha 

# » • • • • 



• ♦ • • • • 

(Bbarad- 

46 

• • • * 

• # « * ^ * 

«•• ... 

• * • • ♦ 

vAja'i 

Vitatha 


47 

Vyoman 



... .. • 


Bhnvamau* 

48 

JimCUa 

Vikrti 

9 • 4 • • • 

1 

1 

• ♦ ♦ * * 

... .«* 

4 4 4 

yu 

BrhatkM- 

49 

• •• • 1 

VirflW^u 

• 4k ♦ ♦ ♦ 

1 

V.• ... 


tra 

Siibotra 


50 

B>timarath<t 

« « • 4 * * 

... • • » 

• 4 « 4 

51 

Ratbavara 


DviXiDHAS 

N. PaScala 

S. PaScala 

Ilastin 

52 

53 

• • • • • 

Da^ratha 

•. • • • • 

< < • • •• 

PvimTdba 

• • • •.' 

... 

Ajamidha • 

^ ^ • i • • 

54 

Ekada^a* 

... • • • 

• 4 ♦ 

• • * • * * 

9 4 4 . * • 

•« 9 


ratha 






55 

^akuDi 

•«• 

Yavlnara 

NUa 

1 

Erhadyasii 

• 

... ••• 

56 

r ^ 

Earajnbha 

... • • • 

^ A • k 

... •« 

Dbrtimant 

Su^nti 

1 PunijADu 

Brbadiau 

Brhaddba* 

.«. • • • 

. ••• 

0 t 

• • • • 

• • • 


\ 

nus 



Devan'ita 



RkM 

Brhatkar- 

1 • g. • * * 

58 


« • » • i ^ 

• 

man 


69 

Dcvak^tra 

» 49 • • • 

Satyadhrti 

» 

Bhrmya^va 

Jayadratha 

1 ... • *• 

60 

Devaoa 

4 4 • • • 

1 

; DrdhaDemi 
« 

Mudgala 

1 VUTajit 

... ••• 

61 

Madhu* 


^ • • • • 

fBralimis- 

tha) 

Vadhrj’ad- 

va* 

. t . • • • 

1 

• g « 

62 

Puruva^a 

... • • • 

t 

SuTarman 

1 

1 Scnajit 

... ••• 

63 

64 

punidvant 

JaDtu 


S&rvabbnti- 

DivodAsa* 

1 RucirAiva 

Rkea I 

... » • • 

ma 

1 . 

Mitrayu 

PrthMWna 

••• 

65 

(Amsu) 

Satvant 

... • • • 

Mabant* 

Paiirava 

1 

Maitreya 
^ Soma 

1 Para I 
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Ea>i 


Harya^va 
Sii'Uta 
Z>ico<idsa // 


Fta'ardana* 

Vatsa 

Alarka* 

••• «• • 

Sanoati 

Sunltha 


E^cma 


Ketu* 
inant II 

Sukctu 
• • • >.. 

Dhanna- 


Sat^'aketu 
• • - ... 


Vibha 


Suvibha 


Sukxim&ra 


I»ir4^kotu 


A^avxs^ 

NW. 

Anavas. £• 

( 

Ayodhya 

ViruiA 

1 Vaivali 

f 

9 * • » • • 

Hema 

! Bohitn 

9*9 ^ 9 

• * • « « • 

• • » 4 • « 

*•« 

Harila. 

Hnryaiva 

' Kl)anln«*tra ; 



Cancu 


• » « « « « 

. 

Vijaya 

9 9 9 • , • 

1 If# #99 

* • « • • • 

♦ 1 ♦ • • • 

Huruka 

^ 9 ^ 9 9 9 

9 9 A A A 9 


; Sutapas 

Vrka 

Maru 

9 9 • 9 9 9 1 

1 A'arand^/na 


1 « ... 

Bithu (Asita) 

1 .•• ... 

A iiksit 

« • • 4 » 

1 • • • . • • 

1 

9 11 4 4 4 

1 •. • ... 

MamUa* 

$ 9 $ 4 « 

4 

i Bali* 

1 

?aj7rtrrt’ 

1 

1 Pratindha* 

Nnrisyanta 




ka 

« • • # # * 

9 4 4 9 9 9 

1 M 4 

A^amafija^ 

4 9 9 « ♦ • 

Dama 


Atiya 


* * 9 9# 



1 

• » 1 4 • 4 

DiHpa I 

Klrtiratha 

* ^ 4 #99 

Riistravar- 





dhana 

a •« • * * 

4 4* * * 1 

BJiagI* 

4 9 9 9 9 * 

Sudbrli 



mtha* 


* • • 9 9 4 

« « « 9 % ^ 

6rata 

% ♦ « 4 4 4 

Nara 

• • • * * * 

Dadluvu* 

haoa 

Nubhuga 

1 Devamlillia 

\ Kevala 

• » » » < » 

4 « « » ♦ « 

Ambadsa* 

( • 

1 

1 9 ♦ » #99 

: Bandbu* 



Sindhu* 


mant 

♦«« « »• 

9 « « • ♦ 

# 4 ♦ 9 1* 

' Vega van t 



uvipa 


1 

• 1 

» • « • • * 

« » 9 9 

Ayutu>nis 

Vibudha 

1 Budlia 

♦«« «• • 

Diviratba 

1 

Rtuparna 

^99 « 4 1 

\ 


9 # 9 • • . 

^ barrakama 


* ^ ^ # # 9 

TrnahiruJ\i* 

#«« * 1 4 

1 ... ••• 

Dharma* 

ratha 

j Suiliisa 

1 5Iitrns4iha- 
1 Kulmik^* 

M^i&dhrtj 

a a # 9 9* 

Vidravas 

Vidiila 



1 pada* 



• • • ... , 

• • » 9 « 

1 

A^maka 

9 9 « # # ♦ 

Ilemacan- 


1 

Mulaka 

^taraCh.Y 

1 

dra 

*• • «•. 

1 

• • • • •. 

• ♦ ♦ » 9 . 1 

Citraratha 

KIrtirata 

4 4 9 a # 9 

Sucandra 

Dbumradva 

* • • »•« ^ 

•• • ... 

Aula Vida • 
Vrddlia* , 

• • « 9 9, 

Srajaya 


J 

'^armao i 



• • • *. 

••• 1 

Vt4vaiaha I 

Mah&ro* 

Sahadeva 

1 

Satjaratha 

$ 

Dillpa II* 
Khatvan* 

man 

* • • • • • 

Krdudva 

1 

1 


ga* 



••• ... 

♦ 9 « 

Birghabuhu 

Svarnaro* 

1 

9 9 A ^ 

••• ... 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Haghu* 1 

man 

••• ... 

9 9# # 9 * 

Somadatta 

••• •». 

••• ... 

1 

Aja 

Urasvaro* 

Janamejaya 

• • t ^ 

LomapTtda* 

Ba^aratha* 

mao 

S(radhv<{ia 

I^amati 

... 

••• ... 

Rdfna* 

Bhanu* 

# 9 9 




mant 

• • • #99 


l2 


.‘^4 

Sr> 


nr, 

nv 

net 

no 

40 


41 


42 

43 

44 

45 
{6 


47 

48 
40 

50 

51 

52 

53 
64 



5C 

57 

58 

50 

CO 

01 


C2 


C3 

04 

cr> 
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Y ADAVAS 

Y’adavas 

Dvi 3 llpMA 3 

N. Pascal«\ 

S. PaSca 

Paubavas 

ijiy 

Bhhuu 

Sftfrnta 

• • • • • ■ 

V 

4^ 9 9 9 9 

SrTijaya 

Nipn 

* • ^ 

* • « ... 

137 

Andhdka 

Vrsni 

4 A « 


Cyavana* 

999 494 

• • . ... 



* « ^ » 



499 499 

*•• ... 

CU 

Kukura 

4 4 4 9 1 

<49 

Sahadeva 

4 9 1 949 

6'amrarana 

4 

70 


4 4 * 9 4 9 

4 » * • 9 • 


4 4 9 • 1 • 

944 999 

71 

72 


9 9 9 9 4 4 

• 9 4 4 4 % 

9 • 9 9 9 

Jantu 

499 941 

949 494 

Kurtt* 

73 

Vrsni 
• « « 

4 9 4 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

<49 999 

j 4 4 9 9 9 4 

Parik&it I 

9 

74 

9 9* 4 ^ 

♦ 4 • 

4 4 9 9 

999 * • * 

$ 

1 ... ... 

Janame- 
jaya II 

75 

1 

1 

i 

♦ ♦ • 4 4 4 

« « 

• 9 9 999 

• 9 9 9 4 4 

(Bhlmasana, 

&c.) 

70 

^ 4 9 4 * 1 1 

Devami* 

dbusa 

Rukma* 
rat ha 

1 

999 999 

Samara 

Vldu ratlin 

4 4 1 

Kapota* 

roman 

4 4 9 » » » 

• 9 * 9 « 1 

44 9 9 9 

949 999 

SArva- 

bhauma 

78 

♦ 1 # ♦ • 

• ♦ • • « 4 

Sup&i'^va 

1 

999 

Pira II 

Jayatsena 

7‘J 

• • » 4 • 9 

* • * 9 9 9 

1 

Sumati 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

# 9 ♦ 999 

ArAdhin 

80 

Vilotnan 

• 9 4 9 14 

4 9 9 9 9 1 

4 9 9 

Prthu 

MahA* 

hhauma 

81 

1 

... 

Sannati^ 

mnnt 

4 9 « 4 4 4 

• •« «* • 

Ayuf Ayu3 

82 

a % « » ♦ • 

4 4 • 4 • 

Sanati 

449 44* 

Sukrti 

9 

Akrodhana 

88 

Nala 

4 4 9 4 4 4 

• * • * • • 

1 

^ 949 « # 

994 494 

De%*atithi 

84 

4 • • 9 4 a 

9 9 9 » 9 • 

Kfta 

9 9 4 9 1 9 

Vihhrftja 

Kksa II 

4 

85 

« • 4 4 4 4 

9 9* • 9 • 

4 • 4 4 4 4 

9 9 9 4 9 4 

• • • • • • 

BhImai>eDa 

8i> 

Abhijit 

4 9 9 • » * 

* • * 9 9 9 

494 * 4 9 

Aniiha 

9 

DilTpa 

87 

4 » ♦ » • « 

9 19 *49 

* * « 4 9 9 

9 4 9 4 4 4 

Brahyna^ 

datfa* 

Prattpa* 

88 

♦ < 4 4 » ♦ 

.449 499 

9 9 9 499 

444 919 

Visvaksona 

4 

999 999 

80 

Punarviibu 

Sura 


... 

Udaksena 

(^tisuna) 

00 

♦ 4 » 4 • » 


UgrAyud ha 

4 9 9 9 4 9 

Bhallftta 

• 


91 

^ 4 « 9 • • 

9 9 9 

Ksemyu 

PrMta 

Janamejaya 

(B/ntma) 

02 

(JgrfisoM 

Vastuhra 

Suvlia 


9 9 * 999 

Vicitrav^rya 

08 

Kainsa* 

• • • * • • 

Nrpaiijaya 

Jhona 

Drttpada^ 

Dhrtardsira* 

4 94 

04 

• # # 4 4 » 

/^rfna* 

4 9 4 

BAhuratha 

AivatOuiman 

na 

Pdndaras* 

4 4 

05 

4 • • # 4 * 

Sum&a 

949 449 t 

9 9 * 494 

Dhr$fakttu 

444 

Abhimanyu 


[//fre (X^trtfd the 
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Ka^i 

A5AVA^, 

1 NW. 

5 NAVAS, E. 

' ; 

AYor»HYi 

VlDEil A 

V.\i>alT 


Venuhotra 

1 !■ 

1 

1 Caturanga 

• ♦ ♦ 9 4 4 

Pradyum- 

4 

... 1 

w 


1 

A ^ A 

1 

Ku^a 

na*Sata- 

dyximna 

Muni 

... ... 

07 

Blurga 

» * * ♦ • • 

« 1 « « « » 

... ... ^ 

Atithi 

Crjavaha 

... • • * 

OS 

iVJ 


Prtbulitksa 

Ni&adha 

Sanadvaja 




1 

« • * »«« 

Xala 

4 

Sakuni 

^ 9 ® * * 

« ♦ » • • 1 

70 

Favravas 

Pacbavas 

Campa 

Nablias 

Anjana 


71 

1 

PuiwLiTika 

Rtujit 

Aris^n^mi 

^ A A A 4 A 

7J 

Jahn*> 

Sudhanvan 

Haryanga 

Esenia- 

• 

V V V V * * 

# • » • * 4 

73 


1 


dhanvaa 




.. 

Suhotra 

1 


Drvaiuka 

Srutayus 

9 • • » • « 

74 

Saratha 

1 

1 

; Cyaranu 

Bhadra* 

Aliinagti 

SupaHva 

» » « « » • 

75 


rath a I 






Erta 

• t 

4 4* 9 * * 1 

Paripatra 

Safijaya 

4 4 4 « ♦ % 

70 

Mao At) HA ^ 

Czvi 

1 

... ... , 

Dala. Bala 

1 

Ks*»mari 

• 

• « ♦ • • • 

77 

. 1 

Vasu 

Brhatkar* 

Uktha 

.Anenas 

f 

4 4 4 4 • ♦ 

78 

1 

Caidya* 

mao 





Brba'Jratha | 

Pratya- 

•»9 ^ 9 ♦ 

V.kjraDubha 

Minamtha 


79 

Ku^gra 

graha ? 


1 

^aokhana 




... 

• * • • • * 

Satyaratha 

1 

80 

♦ ♦ 

' 

Brhadratba 

* 

Vyu^itaiva 

Upaguru 

* * « • « * 

81 

H.^bha 

« 4 

• • • • • • 

♦ »1 • • * 

VUva- 

1 

Upagnpta 

1 1 

S2 

PiHpAvaoi 



saha II 



« ♦ # ♦ * * 

Brliadbha- 

ifiranyan 1 - 

Svagata 


SS 


1 

QU 

bha 

1 


*' • • • • 


«•. ... 1 

Pusya 

Suvarcas 

• 4 » ♦ » • 

84 

^atjahiU 

»• • • • • 

Brhanina* 

DhruTasan- 

^ruta 

« « • * • • 

85 

Sndhanvan 


nas 

dhi 



••• ••• 

»• • • « 

^udaiSana 

Suisruti 


80 

• • • • • • 

• •. • •. 

Jayadratha 

Agnivarna 

Jaya 

V 

1 4 4 9 4 9 9 

87 

Crja 

1 •• • ... 

* * * ♦«» 1 

^ighra 

V’ijava 

A A * AAA 

88 

♦ ♦ ♦ •• 4 

S.itnbhavA 

1 

• • • ... 

1 * * * «• • 

Drdharatlia 
•#. •.. ' 

Mam 

Pra^uiruta 

Rta* 

• 

Sunaya 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

9 9 9 A A • 

80 

00 


^ ... 

9 < « * * 

Su&aodhi 

ViUhavva 

• ♦ ♦ A A * 

01 

«/ar<iMn4Aa 

r 

^ D<snui^hc$a 

ViiTsjit 

Aroar^and 

Dhrti 

A A ^ 

92 




SabaaTADt 


4 4 4 • 


• • • .. • 

••• 

* * * ««• 

* Viiruta* 

Bahula4A*a 

A 9 • A * * 

03 

S^had^Q 

^Uupdla* 

Kama* 

• 

vant 

Brhadb<Ua 

1 

1 A’rtoA'f'ina 

9 9 4 499 

94 


i Vhff^eJu 

Vr^^na 

1 Brhatksaya 

9 ^ 

* * • 9 9 


95 


Bkrirata battle.] 










CHAPTEEl XIII 

MAJOR SYNCHRONISMS ESTABLISHED 


Ix endeavouring^ to establish synchronisms, first may be noticed 
those kings and rishis about whom there are copious or veiy clear 
statements. 

There is a verj' early group of synchronous kings. The Aiksvuk\i 
genealogy of Ayodhytl states plainly that Prasenajit’s son Yuvanasva 
married GaurT and their son was Milndhatr. The Paurava genealogy 
says Matinara’s daughter GaurT was mother of Mundhatr. Here 
there can be no doubt, for the statements are separate and explicit 
(chapter \ I). Prasenajit therefore was contemporary with Matinara, 
Yuvanasva was one generation below and Mandhatr two genera¬ 
tions. Further, the Ayodhya genealogy says that Mandhatr 
married Sasabindu^s daughter Bindumatl Caitrarathi, who was the 
eldest of many brothers; ^ and the Yadava genealogy names Sasa- 
bindu, son of Citraratha, as a famous king who had very many 

sons.® Here also there can be no doubt: hence Mandhatr was one 
• ' * * 
generation below Sasabindu. Next Jalinu of Kanyakubja married 

the granddaughter of Yauvanasva,=‘ that is, Mandhatr j hence he was 

two generations below Mandhatr.* From all these we have a clear 

set of synchronisms thus— 

Paurava Aikn-akn Yddava KduyakuOja 

Matinara Prasenajit Citraratha 

GaurT Yuvanasva II Sasabindu 

Mandhatr Bindumatl 

Purukutsa 

Trasadasyu Jahnu 

■ViiSS, 70-1. HviS. 712-13. Hr/, 92-4. Bd iii, 65, 70-1. Vis 
iv, 2, 19. Bliag ix, 6, 38. Siv vii, 60, 76-7. Gar i, 138, 22, corrupt . 

* Va 05, 18-20. Hv $7, 1971-3. Bd Hi, 70. 19-20. Hat U, 18-20 
13ri5, 4. Vis iv, i.2. 1-2. Pad v, 3-5. Ag .274, 13-14. Bhag ix 
.25,31-3. Also lIBh vii. 65, 2321-4. 

> Va 91, 58-9. B(1 Hi, 66. 28-9. Hv 27. 1421-3; 52, 1761-2. Br 
10, 19-20; 13, 87. 

* A wrong synchronism of Jahnu, Bd iii, 56, 44-8. 
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The next group of synchronisms is that in which A’isvamitra and 
his nephew Jamadagni are the central figures. King Krtavirya of 
tlie Haihayas had the Bhargavas as his piicsts and enriched them. 
His successors tried to recover the wealth, but the Bhargavas 
resisted. The Haihayas maltreated them, and the Bhargavas fled 
to other countries for safety.* Gfidhi or Galhi was then king of 
Kanyakubja and had a daughter Satyavatl. The Bhargava rishi 
Rcika Aurva, son of Orva, married her and had a son Jamadagni, 
and about the same time Gadhi liad a son’* Visvaratha.® A’is- 
varatha, after succeeding to the kingdom,* relinquished it, placed 
his family in a hermitage near Ayodhya® and gave himself up to 
austerities for twelve years, after which he became a brahman with 
the name Yisvamitra. He returned and succoured prince Satyavrata 
Trisanku® of Ayodhya who had befriended his family, and restored 
him to the throne, overcoming the opposition of the then Vasistha,’ 
wliose personal name was Devanij.® Jamadagni married KamalT 
Renuka, daughter of Renu, a minor king belonging to the Iksvuku 
race, and their son was Rama Jrnnadagnya.’* Trisahku was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Hariscandra, who had a son Rohita, and Visva- 
mitra and Jamadagni attended as priests at the sacrifice at which 
Sunahsepa was substituted for Rohita.*** Krtavirya was succeeded 
by his son Arjuna K.’irtavlrya, who was a great king (p. 41). After 
a long reign be had dissension with Jamadagni, liis sons killed 


* X 2 ‘ ^^27. See chap. XVII for Trva. 

one 4005-7: xii, 49, 1721-4G: xiii, 

36-38- Hv .27. 1430-51 ; o*.?! 
17b5 7. Brio, 28-49. Vis iv, 7, 3-16. Bhrig ix. iJ. 5-11. 

Va Oi. 92-3. Bd in. 00, 63-5. Hv 57, 1456-9. Br iO, 53-6. 

^ MBh IX, 41. 2299, 2300. Ram i. 51, 20. Bphadd iv. 95. 
iiifra^^ connected with the Ayodhya dynasty througli marriage; see 

I Called Matauga, MBh i. 71. 2925. 

isVi iiJ- • Lg i, cc. 3-10. Vkiv.a, 

900 Scelhlfp. x'vill discussed, JRAS, 1913, pp. 888- 

903T9''l7’;pp41j'’5r6V 

S9iri^ii^ ^ 

ix,7 7-25 ^i- Sutm xv, 17-25. BUag 

cu;.od:/BA,S.’*:9f?fpp“\“”’ All dis"- 
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Jainadagni, and Ranna killed him.* Here then we have these 
synchronisms: — 

Haihaya JBkdrgava Kdnyakuhja Aikivdku 

Krtavirya Urva Gndhi Trayyaruna 

Arjuna Rcika Satyavati 

Jamadagni Visvamitra Tri^hku 

Hari^candra 

Rama ^ Rohita 

This group is connectetl with the preceding group by both the 
Ayodhya and Kilnyaknbja genealogies, and also by the collateral 
statement that Kusika, Gadhi^s father, married PaurukutsT, a 
'descendant of Purukutsa^ and she was Gadhi's mother.^ Jahnu 
was a contempoi-ary of Purukutsa’s son Trasadasyu {ante), and 
Visvamitra of Trisahku. The genealogies give seven descents from 
Jahnu to Visvamitra, and eight descents from Trasadasyu to 
Trisahku. They thus tally, and Paurukuts? was Purukntsa’s 
descendant in about the sixth degree. 

’ MBh i, 4172 : iit. JiJ, 11035; 11089-98; 10202-3: 

vii, 70, 2429: xii, id, 17C1-8. Va 04. 38, 47. Bd iii, GO, 38, 48. 
Hv 34, 1890. Vis iv, 11, 7. Mat 45. 44. Dr 13, 196-7; 213, 114. 
Of. Lg i, 66, 10: Kur i. 32, 20; Hv 42, 2314. Cf. MBh viii, 5, 144 : 
xii. 362, 13879-80: xiv, 20, 824-31. 

* It should be note<l that a curious statement occurs in the Ayodhya 
genealogy in six Puranas, which speak of Rama at a much later time, in tlie 
leign of king Mulaka (chap. VIII). Va56, 178-9 and Bd iii, 63, 178-9 say 
Mulaka was in fear of Eitma and lived pi otectedby a guard of women (rmri- 
havaca). Lg i,66, 29, Kuri, 21, 14, Visiv. 4. 38 and Bhag ix, 9, 40 say 
much the same. This must be connected with the statement in MBh xii, 40, 
1770-8. which says that a thousand years after Rama lind destroyed all 
the ksatriyas, a fresh generation of them, including Pratnrdnna and others, 
liad grown up, and he destroyed them a)] again and again till twenty-one 
times; and with the further statement {ibid. 1792-3) that then Sarva- 
karman, who is placed as king of Ayodhya at the same time as Mulaka 
(chap. VIII), was brought up in secret. All this MBh account is 
brabroanic and mostly fable; hence these two statements are of no 
chronological value, and the statement about Mulaka would seem to be 
a reflex of the fable, incorporated in the Ayodhya genealogy, while the 
secret bringing up would explain the phrase ndrl-kavaca. This matter 
is further noticed in chap. XXV. A similar fanciful mistake, MBh v, 
146, 4978-81. 

’ Va 01, 63-6 ; Bd iii, 66, 33-6; Br 10, 24-8 ; and Hv 2?', 1426-30 
have the fullest text. Collated they suggest tliis reading:_ 

Gadhir iiamahbavat pntiah Knu§ikah pHka6ri^:aiinh 
Paurukutsy ahhavod bhaiya Gadhis tasyara ajayata. 
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There is an extensive series of events whieli connect the Haihaya 
dynasty with those of Kasi and Ayodhya. The Haihaya dynasty 
rose to power under kin" Bliadrairenya, apparently in Soutli 
Malwa, and extended its sway eastwards. His fourth successor, 
the great Arjuna Kartavlrya mentioned above, reigned at Mfihismati 
(the modern Mandhata in the R. Narbada’), carried, it is said, 
his arms over the wliole earth and came into conflict with Apava 
^'^asistha,' so that he overran all iladbyadosa. Afterwards the 
Talajahghas and other Haihayas, attended by hordes from beyond 
the north-west, attacked Ayodhya and drove the king Brdui from 
the throne, Bfdm begot a son Sagara, and Sairara defeated all 
those enemies, regained his kingdom and destroyed the Haihaya 
power.^ Arjuna's contemporaries have been mentioned above, 
namely, TrisaAku and Hari^andra of Ayodhya. The genealogies 
give six more Haihaya kings, and Sagara was eighth in descent 
from Hariscandra. Thus the genealogies tally with the story of 
Sagara. 

There are further synchronisms of certain Kiisi kings with Bhad- 
rairenya and the Trdajahghas, which arise out of a story told in the 
Kasi genealogy.* It runs thus. Divodasa, son of BliTmaratha, was 
king of Kiisi and (in consequence of a curse, it is alleged) abandoned 
his capital VaranasT, and established himself in anotlier city on the 
river Gomatl in the extreme east of his territory. Bhadiasrenya, 
the Haihaya king, seizerl the kingdom,^ and a Rak^sa mimed 
Ksemaka occupied the city. Divodasa recovered the kingdom from 
Bhadrasrenya’s sous, but afterwards Bhadrasrenya’s son Durdama 
re-established himself in it. Divodasa was succeeded by his brother 
Astfiratha. Pratardana was the son of Divodasa, and he reenvered 

1 PP- Also Pad vi, 115, 3-4 • 179 o 

tLl “ Br 13, 189-94. MBh xii, -iO, 1753-8 which 

I ^ was near the Himalayas. 

74 784^%^ o' Hvl5,760 to 

48 46 15-21. Also Bd iii, 47. 74 to 

TRAGI’ ‘‘PP*"*'® ‘0 contain genuine tradition. MBh'iii. 106 8832 

Br 26-3>. 64-72, rrbich arr the best. 

Hv7i, ,736^49 B'- «, 66-75 ; 

^ ' H'- 
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the kingdom and put an end to the strife with the Haihayas. His 
grandson Alarka killed the Raksasa Ksemaka and regained the city. 
All these events occupied a thousand years, that is, a very long time. 

This story is supplemented by a further fragment of ksatriya 
tradition.' The piece of genealogy prefixed to the latter is confused, 
but shows this much, that the tradition relates to the Haihayas 
after the time of Talajahgha and in particular to the descendants 
of king Vitahavya among them.^ Har^asva king of the Kasis 
fought with the Vltahavya-Haihayas at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna. They killed him and returned to the city 
of the Vatsyas.® His son was Sudeva and they defeated him. 
His son was Divodfisa, and he retreated and built a city, called 
Varanasi also, at the confluence of the Ganges and Gomatl- They 
attacked, defeated and drove him from his city. He took refuge 
with his purobita Bbaradvuja. His son Pratardana attacked and 
destroyed the Vaitahavyas, and the Vitahavya king found refuge 
with a Bhrgu rishi, who saved him by declaring and making him 
a brahman.* This is confirmed from brahmanic books, which say 
Bharadvaja was Divodasa’s purohita and gave Pratardana the 
kingdom.'^ 

Putting the two stories together, it is clear that the former 
gives the beginning and the end of the long contest between the 
Haihayas and Kusts; that the latter narrates the latter part of it; 
that in the Kasi dynasty there were two Divodusas, one who was 
son of Bhimaratha at the beginning and the other who was son of 
Sudeva at the end ; that between them reigned at least three kings, 
AsUratha, Haryasva and Sudeva; that the former story prima 
facie, but not necessarily, confuses the two Divodasas; ® and that 
Pratardana" was son of Divodfisa II. It is also plain that 

‘ MBh xiii, 30. 1949-96. * Ibid. 1946-53, 1958, 1965. 

’ Used here by anticipation. 

* MBh xiii. 30, 1984, 1995f. Piotardaiias conquest, xii, 96, 3576. 

PaflcaviiiiSa Biahra xv, 3. 7. Kathaka Sambitii xxi, 10. V<dic 

Index ii, 98. These refer to this Divodfisa and not the Rigvedic Divo- 
dfiso of N. Paficala. Also MBh xiii, 5i, 2126. It is douhtfal which 
Divodasa is meant in xii, 96, 3577. The allusion in xii, 99, 3664 seems 
spurious. 

* This is what the hiahinauicul fable of Gulava does (ilBh v, 116, 
3960-77). colling Divoda!^a son of Blnmaseiia and father of Pratardana: 
see chap. XII. 

' MBh xii, 234. 8594, and xiii, 137, 6294 say, Pratardana king of 
KaSi. 
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Vitahavj-a of the second storj’ * = Vrtihotra of the ^jenc-alogies 
(chapter IX), both beinj? Haihaya kings subsequent to Talajahgha. 
The whole account thus becomes quite intelligible, the only un¬ 
certain point being, which Divodasa built the second capital; he 
was probably Divodasa I, but this point is not material here. 

The first story makes Divodasa I contemporary with Bhadrasrenya 
and Durdama. The second makes Har)-asv'a contemporary with 
Vitahavya’s sons, so that he falls after Vitihotra of the genealogies. 
The intermediate kings have been lost, as would be natural in the 
confusion of the dispossession.^ Hence Haryasva's great grandson 
Pratardana would fall just after Supratika, the last Vitibotra- 
Haihaya king named in the genealogies, and this would be his 
natural position as the destroyer of the Vitahavya or ^■^tihot^a 
family. Pratardana did not subdue all the Haihayas. It was 
Sagara who did that, hence Pratardana cannot be placed after 
Sagara. Sagara evidently completed what Pratardana began, 
hence he must be placed alongside Pratanlana. These traditions 
then establish the following synchronisms, and these stories and 
the genealogies are in harmony :— 

Uai/aya>t Ayodhyd 

Divodasa I Bhadrasrenya 

Astaratha Durdama 


(blank) 


Kanaka 

Krtavlrva 

♦ 

Arjuna Kartavlrya 

Jayadhvaja 

Talajahgha 

Vitihotra (Vitahavya) 

Ananta 

Durjaya 

Supratika 


Trisauku 
Haris candra 
Rohita 

Harita and Cahcu 

H-y-va ' krnr '' v'r 

Sudf^VR • r 

Divodasa II Su;T^-a 

Pratardnna ^ 

1 Sahara 

Sagara'! «me ‘" Th^H™) “d 

- The Haihayas, as mentioned, overran Madhyade^, 
1 1950-1. 

into insignificauM ®"rthrow of a dynasty or its sinking 

between iomaka a JpDusyanta, and" 

rrsata in the Pancala dynasty (chap. IX). 
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so that the Paurava kingdom in the Ganges-Jiimna doab was 
overthrown; and this conclusion is corroborated by the fact that 
the hordes from the north-west, who aided them in the conquest 
of Ayodhya, could not have reached it uithout passing over the 
Paurava territory and also the Kunyakubja kingdom, which dis¬ 
appeared from this time, for its genealogy ceases with Viivamiti-a’s 
grandson Lauhi. Sagara’s destruction of the Haihaya power would 
naturally have carried him to the Narbada and their capital there, 
Muhismati. South of that was the kingdom of Vidarbha, and there 
are notices which show that it had just come into existence then. 
An account of Sagara^s expedition there says the Vidarbha king 
made peace with him by giving him his daughter KesinI in 
marriage,* and the genealogies say clearly that Sagara had two 
wives, and the best of them name one as Kesini daujrhter of 
Vidarbha himself,^ who gave his name to the country, ^’ida^bha 
therefore \vas a generation earlier than Sagara. 

This synchronism may be combined with another. There were 
two kings named Marutta, one son of Aviksit and grandson of 
Karandhama of the Vaisaia dynasty (p. 39), and the other, son of 
Karandhama of Turvasu’s lineage; and they must be carefully 
distinguished. The latter had no son and adopted Dusyanta the 
Paurava.3 Dusyanta afterwards recovered the Paurava kingdom, 
revived the dynasty, and so is styled its vanj^-kara.** The adoption 
could only have taken place before he gained that position, and this 
Curroborates the conclusion that that kingdom was in abeyance, so 
that Dusyanta, as the heir in exile, might naturally accept such 
adoption. He could only have restored the Paurava dynasty after 
the Haihaya power had been destroyed by Sahara and Sagara’s 
empire bad ended, so that he would be one or two generations later 
than this Marutta, and two later than Sagara. We have then these 
synchronisms :— 

« Bd iii, 49. 1-3; 51, 31. 37. 

* Vii 66, 155; Rl iii, 63, 154; Br 6, 63; and Hv 15, 797. Ram i, 
36, 3. Also Vi? iv, 4, 1 ; Gar i, 138, 29; Bliag ix, 5, 15 ; VN 8, 64; 
and MBh Hi, 106, 8833, 8843. Mat 12, 39, 42 ond Pad v. 6. 144, 147 
give different names, one being Prabha, a Yadava princess (Vidarbha was 
a Yadava) : similarly Lg i, 66, 15 ; KQr i, 21, 4 ; and Ag 272, 28. 

* Va 99, 3-4 and Bd iii, 74, 3-4 ; both corropting Dusyanta’s name. 
Mat 46, 2-3 (where read Pauravai edjn); also Br 13, 144-6; Hv 32, 
1832-4 ; and Vi? iv, 16, 2. 

* MBh i, 68, 2801. Bhag ix. 23, 17-18. 
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Vidarbha Aiknuku Paurava 

^'ida^bha 

Sagara 

Asamanjas 

Ariisumant Dusyanta 


Turva(‘U!< 

Kamndhaina 

Marutta 

(Du?yanta) 


There are more synchronisms belonging to the same period, in 
which the Angirasa rishis Brhaspati, Dirghatanias and Bharadvfija 
are the central figures. 

First is a story about Brbaspati and Saihvarta, wliich contains 
pieces of tradition, though largely marred by later extravagances.* 
Angiras* was priest to king Karandbama of the Vaisfila dynasty. 
Karandhama’s son was Aviksit, and his son the famous Marutta 
Aviksita.* Angiras had two sons, Brbaspati and Sariivarta, who 
were thus^^larutta’s hereditary priests^ and lived in his kingdom of 
Vaiiali. They were at perpetual strife. Brhaspati declined to be 
Marutta’s priest, declaring that he was Indra’s priest/ so Marutta 
chose Sariivarta and by his aid performed magnificent sacrifices.''’ 
This Marutta gave bis daughter to Angiras Sariivarta (chapter XI). 

Another story runs thus.’ There were two rishis, Brhaspati * and 
his elder brother, who is called Ucathya in the Vedfirtiiadipika and 
Brhaddevatj, Utathya in the Mahabharata, Usija in the Brah- 
manda and Matsya, and Asija or Asija (but sometimes Usija) in 


'^MBh xiv,.i. 85 to 7, 179 (for jjutram in Hue 99 of Calcutta edition 

ix'l^eT*^’ 

gotra “arae. Brhadd v. 102 identifies him with the 
pr maeval mythical Angiras. Sec chaps. XVI, XIX. 

I i_ Mark 122, 7 to 133, 5 contains a long story 

about them. Satapatba Brahm xiii, 5, 4, 6 calls this Maiutta tlie 
Ayogava king. 

; *24, 126. 133; 7. 153. 

with the mvti^^i'’r confused, at least partially, 

. A 1 pnest Brhaspati. 

Mark 50 Su \f' 55,2170-3: xii. ^9. 910-13. 

M„rutto iS-ii 7^: ^"rT conBecm.e.l 

' lIBh i f»Ue: so also lIBh xiv, G4 ; (15. 

HliSg ^ 50 3^8 T ■ M iii, 7-i. 36-46. 

Theso veraiooVw 1 - 6 - ' Vi®’ »“ Kig,’ «. SS. 

especially where the touches, 

* Va confuses him are made to supply explanation of names, 

coniuses him with the mythical divine priest, Brhaspati. 
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the \ ayu. Utathya is a very common variant for Ucathya,' and 

As.ja a mistake for Usija. There are therefore two distinct names 

Ucathya and Usija, and it will he shown further on that Ucathya 

IS the correct name of this rishi. He had a wife Mamata, and their 

son was Dlrsjhatamas, who was horn blind. Brhaspati is said to 

have consorted with her, and his son was Bharadvaja. That there 

was a nshi Dirghatamas Aucathya Mamateya, ■ son of Ucathya and 

Mamata', who was blind, is proved by the Eigveda;= and that 

there was also a rishi Bharadvaja Barhaspatya, ‘ son of Brhaspati ’ 

IS ‘jsserted by the Sarvanukramani in ascribing many hymns in 
book VI to him.^ 

This story continues with Dlr^hatamas.^ He lived in his 
paternal cousin's hermitage, whom the Puranas apparently call 
Saradvant, but indulged in gross immomlity or misbehaved towards 
the wife of the younger Autathya^ (Aucathya). Hence he was 
esiielled and set adrift in the Ganges. He was carried downstream 
to the Eastern Anava kingdom and was there welcomed by king 
Kali. Ihis incident finds support in the Rigveda (i, 158, 3, 5), 
where he speaks of having been delivered from bodily hurt and 
Horn danger in the rivers; and it is not improbable^ because these 
Anglia rishis were living, as mentioned above, in the kingdom of 
\ aisah, so that he might easily have been put on a raft in the 
Ganges there and have drifted .‘^)me seventy miles down to the 
Jlonghyr and Bhagalpur country, which was the Anava realm, and 
was soon afterwards called the Ahga kingdom. There DTighatamas 
married the queen's sudra nurse and had Kakslvant and other 
sons;« and at Bali's desire begot of the queen Sudespa five sons, 
Anga, A'afiga, Kalihga, Pundra and Suhma, who were called the 
Baleya ksatra and also Bfileya brahmans. This is strange yet not 


‘ was an Aiigii-asa. MBh xii, yo, 33G2: xm, 151. 7240, &c. 
to are scribed 


4 ^' RO ^ ^'-100. Mat -18, 23-9, 

43-89. The last part in Hv5J, 1684-90; Br 13, 29-31 ; Vb iv IS 1 • 

variations:- xi'lii 

13177 84. Brliadd iv, 21-5, where the seciuel shows the word jlnui is 
a manifest mistake. Similarly Vedarih on Itigv i 116 ^ ‘ 

^ ^ misreading, as the sequel shows. 

\a 6o, 101 and Bd 111 , 1, 106 say Saradvant was Utiithya’s son. 

So also MBh n, ^0. 802, which colls her Anilnari. ^ 
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improbable, for brahmans did render such services^ Afterwards he 
gained his sight,® and assumed the name Gotatiia or Gautama.^ 
Nest, there is a story about the famuusPaurava king, Dusyanta^s 
son Bharata, and Bharadvaja.'* Bharata had three wives and sons 
by them; they killed their sons because he was disappointed in 
them, and he was thus bereft of heirs. In order to obtain a son he 
performed many sacrifices and lastly made an offering to the 
Maruts; they gave him* Brhaspati’s son Bliaradvaja as an adopted 
son. Bbaradvfija thus became a ksatriya; he did not succeed 
Bharata, but begot a son named Vitatha; Bharata then died. 
Bharadvaja afterwards consecrated Vitatha as the successor, and 
then either died or departed to the forest.® This is a very remarkable 


' Thus, it is said, a Vasistha begot ASmaka of king Kalma'vijwda’s 
.)ueen; MBh i, 122, 4736-7 ; 177, 6787-91 : V.a 88, 77 : Bd iii, 63, 
177: Lg i, fid, 27-8: Kfir i, 21, 12-13: Bbag ix. .9, 38-9.’ Vyasa 
begot Dlii-tai-astra and Pandu. See also MBli i, 61, 2460-4 ; 101. 417G-8. 

Erahninns with their ascetic habits escaped the enervating iiiHuenccs 
of courts. 

® He may not liave been blind, but purblind, very shortsighted, and 
Ills siclit may have improved io old age, as happens in such cases 
*ya 99. 92. Bdiii. 74, 94. Mat 4S. 83-4. Brhadd iv, 15. 

oyyV Hv 32. 1726-7; Br 13, 58. Ag 

^77,7-8. Also MBh .,94, 3710-12, which diffei-s slightly. Fairly fully. 

Vedarth on Rigv vi. 5.2. 

' For an explanation of tliis see t»/ra. 

1 CO account is given by Mat 49. 27-34 and Va 99, 

152-8, which are closely alike. Also Hv 32, 1727-31 and Br 13. 59-61 
(the former being fuller) which are based on the same original text. The 
texts collated suggest the following version: 

tMmin kale tu Blmrato babubliih kratubhir vibliuh 

kamya-naimittikair yajBair ayajat putra-lipsay'i 

yada w yajamano vai putram nasadayat prnbhuh 

yajuain tato ilarut-somnm putrarthe punar aharat 

teua te Marutas tasya Marut-somena tositfih s 

upaninynr Bharndvajam putrartbain BliaratSya vai 

dayado ngirosah sunor aurasus tu Brbaspateh 

sankramito Bhai-advajo Mai-udbbir Bhamtam ’prati 

iJharatas tu Bbaiadvajam putram pnlpya vibhur bravlt 

prajuyam sambrUiyam vai krtartbo ham tvaya viblio lo 

purvam tu vitathe tesya krte vai putrn-janmani 

tatas tu ^itatho nama Bhanidvajat suto ‘bhavat 

tasmad divyo Bliaradvajo brabmanyat ksntriyo ’bhavat 

J'-i-pitaras tu vai 

Bharatah ea divnm yayau i, 

Note the ahhWicj^ sutam jiih 

long syllable requirtd** words, for sittam rfi, nuusvara giving the 

^ ^ 'Vn- correct the irregularity by reading— 

\itatham cabbificyatha Bharadvajo vanam yayau. 
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story and deserves careful consideration, because it throws much 
light on the traditional accounts of Bharata’s successors, the 
Bharatas or Bhuratas. 

It is emphasized by the statement in tlie Vfiyu that Bharadvaja 

by the adoption became a k^triya and had two fathers, and so was 

called ih'^d»u(f^di/ano} The Matsya varies .this statement, but still 

says that from Bharadvaja were descendetl brahmans and ksatriyas 

who were known as dv^umn^ya^ana-kanllnaf,^ which also appears 

to be true.® Of these two versions the Vayu’s is manifestly the 

earlier, for the statement that a distinguished brahman became a 

ksatriva's son could never have come from a brahmanic source, and 
• « 

that in the Matsya is also plainly a softening down of it, as the 
retention of the word thydmvsydyana_ shows, which otherwise was 
uncalled for.* Neither version could have been composed by the 
brahmans after the Parana passed into their hands as described in 
chapter II. The Vayu’s statement is manifestly ancient ksatriya 
tradition, which they found in the Purana and could not discard as 
false, but which was unpalatable and was therefore modified in the 
Matsya, and also in some copies of the Vayu.* 

According to the brahman vamsas there were two Aiigirasa rishis, 
Ucathya and Usija,® and that the names are distinct is proved by 
the fact that Aucathya' occurs in Rigveda i, i55, 1, 4, and Aulija 
in i, IS, 1 and s, 00, 11. The former means Dirghatamas by 
implication and he is so called in the Anukramanl as author of 
hymns i, 140-64. He is made son of Ucathya in the foregoing 
story by the Mahubhurata, Brhaddevata and VedarthadipikS, but 
son of Usija in the Purana version and called Ausija in the 

' Lines 13 and 14 urc the Vii reading, except that it Ims dvimukhyu- 
yana iuconectly. The adjective (ivt-;«taraA is noteworthy as not good 
Sanskrit. Cf. Mat 106, 52. 

* Tasumd api Bharadviijild brahninnah ksatrijTi bhuvi 
dvyrimu^yayana-kaulinah smrtiis to dvi-vidhena ca. 

’ But see Vedarth on Rigv vi, 52. 

* Other brahmans begot kwtriyn sons without any such complication, 
as meutioned above. 

^ Thus some Vayu MSS. read :— 

tasmSd divo Bharadvaja biuhmanah k.^atriya viiuh 
dvyarau^yayana-niimunah eiiirtii dvi-pitaras tu vai. 

* Va 59, 90, 93 ; 65, 100. Ed ii, 32, 99; iii, 1, 105-6. ilat 196, 4 
(read Viijam), 11. 

' Vedic Index has accidentally omitted this name, but mentions it in 
i, 366. 
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variisas.' Presumably therefore both Ucathya and Usija were his 
ancestors, and this is further corroborated. Ausija in the first 
passage above is Kaksivant, and in the second Rjisvan. Kaksivant 
is called 'born of Usij' by the Anukraraam and Vedarthadlpika 
on Rigveda i, 116, and therefore Ausija® in the latter, reiving 
on the words Kakmanfaih ya Ausijak in i, 18, 1. This would be 
a metronymic, if the sudra woman whom Dlrghatamas married was 
named Usij.^ This may be true, yet seems rather to be a guess to 
explain the appellation, for it is unnecessjiry inasmuch as Kaksivant, 
being Dirghatamas's son, had the patronymic Ausija already.* 
Moreover, that derivation is not really a satisfactory explanation, 
for Rjisvan was also Ausija as mentioned above, and it cannot hold 
good for him, because (1) he is called Vaulathina, 'son (or descen¬ 
dant) of Vidathin in Rigveda iv. 16, 13, and Vidathin was the 
name of a Bharadvaja,® and (2) it is said he was son of ' Bhara- 
dvaja’.*^ Thus Rjisvan was descended from Vidathin Bharadvaja,' 
and not from Dlrghatamas and that sudra woman, and his 
appellation Ausija cannot be a metronymic, but is really a patro¬ 
nymic. It proves that his father or ancestor Vidathin Bharadvaja 
was descended from Usija, and that there was an ancestor U^ija. 

‘ U^ij' seems to have been invented to explain Ausija* through the 
lack of the historical sense. U^ija then was ancestor of both Dir- 
ghaUm^ and Bharadvaja, and Dirghatamas’s father was Ucathya. 
uSija therefore must have been ancestor of their fathers,* Ucathya 


where read athAuiijo probably 
read confused. In Mat 18 , 83 for A Jo 

* Bralim xiv. 11,16-17. Brhadd iii. 125. 

m Satapatha Brfihm ii, 3, 4. 35: and VedSrth on 

♦ T ’ \ Anukramnnl implies it. 

‘ So read A^ijah. • So Brlmdd v. 102. 

‘sons’ ^ which assigns to ‘ Bharadvaja ’ four other 

ofTth Irht all five being - grandsons ’ 

p. 163)^ U hJl'h°w and this Bharadvaja was ViLhin (see 

sons iJf j however abbreviated the genealogy, for they were not 

" Th": P—» ('■■■'P-K)and Z;:xxui 

Kigvv 29 11 “PPa™"")’distinct from RjiSvan in 

.l.fe «c7e ;tVe;tu2.:r '' 

• "‘‘'■an snSRcsls. 

well have h«n*o,m oahirfaTn " i“ Rigv i, US, 11 may 

une 01 thib lamiiy who became a merchaut. 
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and Bfhaspati, who were thus not sons but descendants of Ahgiras.^ 
Ucathya and Brbaspati may have been brothers as stated above and 
Samvarta may liave been their youngest brother and Usija may 
well have been their father,^ The Puranas in the above story seem 
to have confused Usija with his son or descendant Ucathya. 

^ itatha was clearly Bharadvaja^s son, as the Brahma and Hari- 
vaihj^a say explicitly in line 12, which is their reading. The Vayu^ 
and Matsya® readings of this line make out that Bharadvaja was 
known as Vitatha, but line 15, which both of them and also the 
Bi-ahma and Harivamsa have, stultifies that, for necessarily Bhara- 
dvuja was born before the adoption, and line 16, which the Matsya 
has and the Brahma and Harivamsa® give more clearly, shows that 
Vitatha and Hha»-advaja were different persons. The confusion of 
the two will be explained farther on. Consequently the reading of 
the Brahma and Hanvaiiisa in line 12 is right, and those of the 
Vayu and Matsya require only the simple emendation of likara~ 
(Ivf'Jak to Bharadvdjat or lihdi'advujuk and would then agree- The 
fact that Bharata's successors in the Paurava line were really of 
brahmanic origin is of the highest importance, and helps to 
elucidate many peculiar features in their history. 

The Aitareya Brilhmana says Dirghatamas consecrated Bharata 
with the mahabhisekaJ He could not have done that until he had 
established his reputation, that is, not until he was old; and he 
certainly lived to a great age.® He would therefore be two (or even 
possibly three) generations senior to Bharata. Hence the first 
Bharadvaja, who w’as his equal in age, could not have been taken 
as soon as born to Bharata as a son, as allege<l.® That both these 
rishis were some two generations older than Bharata is corroborated 
by the facts shown above that Bharadvaja was purohita to DivodSsa, 
king of Kusi, and, if a young roan then, would have been con¬ 
temporary with Pratardana, who was contemporary with Sagara 
and one or two generations prior to Dusyanta—that is, two or three 

‘ Brhndd V, 102-3 has abbreviated the genealogy. 

’ So Vedfirth on Rigv vi, 52. 

’ Tlie brahman vamias are manifestly uncertain about their preoiso 
relationships, see chap. XIX. 

* Totah sa Vitatho nama Bharadvajns ti»thabhavat. 

* Tatas tu Vitatho nama Rharadvajo iirj)o ’bhavat. 

* Vitatham cfihhisicyatha Bharadvajo vanam yayau. 

' viii, 23 and 21. Bhugavata ix, 20, 25 says lil.'iinateya, i.e. Dirgha¬ 
tamas, was his priest. 

* Bigv i, 7.5S, 6. 


» Vh .95, 151 f. Mnt i9, 26f. 
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prior to Bharata. The aged Dirghatama?, and Bharadvaja also,* 
may thus have lived till the heginningof Bharata’s reign, Tlioiigli 
that, the first, Bharadvfija could not have been given in adoption 
to Bharata, yet his grandson (or perhaps great grandson) may have 
been so given, and this was no doubt the Bharadvaja named Mdatiiin 
above, because the fact that the Vuyu, Brahnianda arid Blifio^ivata 
confuse the ado|)ted Bliai-advfga with his son Vitatha strongly 
suggests that It was Vidathin who was adopted. These Puranas 
have confused the two Bhamdvajas as they have apparently con¬ 
fused the names Vidathin and Vitatha.- 
The introduction of the Mamts Into this story illustrates liuw 
mythology apparently grew out of a misunderstanding of names. 
Brhaspati lived in the kingdom of Marutta, as mentioned above, 
and was a preceptor among the JIaruttas. The Brliaddevatfi 
(v, 102-3), misunderstanding this name through the brahmanic 
lack of the historical sense, says he was a preceptor among the 
ifaruts. His son Bharadvaja was born there, among the Marnttas, 
and so also would have been his grandson (or great grandson) 
\ idathin Bharadvaja. When king Bharata lost his sons, Dlrgha- 
tamas, if his priest then (or one of his family, if he was then dead), 
might naturally have suggested that his own relative, the young 
Bharadvaja, might be adopted. So the youth was brought from 
he Marutbis and given in adoption to the king; and tin's act by 

raytlmlogized into the statement 
that the iWaruts gave Bharadvaja to Bharata.^ 

from all these traditions then we get these synchronisms:— 


f'aurnrixs 


Angirnsas 
' Ahgiraa) 

Unja 

y<ii^iVai 

Karandbnma 

Aviksit 

A'. ..IJIrtCKS 

£«?)-anta 
Bharata 
Vidathin- | 
BharadTajrt 1 
Vitatha ^ ' 

Ucathya 

I>lrghatan)aa 

Kukal?ant 

1 

Brha&pnti Sariivarta 
Bharadvrija 

1 Vidatliin- 
f Bliarndvaja 

Marutta 

Lull 

Angii, fic. 


2,1 SBE longest. Aitareya Aianyaka 

thought". in lines 11-12 above may be an afUu-- 

which tora “the Satopatba Bralrni xiii, 5, 4, G, 

chamberlain, and the Vi4vrDev^“b***’' Runrdsmen. Agni Ins 

ttie Viive Devas hia counsellors; SBE, .xliv, p. 397. 

M 2 
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Putting together these results and those established earlier and 
arrived at independently, we have these synchronisms :— 


Brli^pati 


Kail 

Divodi^>a II 
Pratardana 
Vatsa 
Aiarka 


Ay^dky<i 

Sagara 

Asamatijas 

Am^sumaat 


PaMraro.? 


Dusyanta 

Bharata 


Ucatliya 
Dlrgliata inus 

Kakslvant 


BharadvSja 


Viduthin 


It thus appears that Brhaspati’s son Bharadvuja was a younger 
contemporary of Divodasa II of Kasi. This entirely agrees with 
what has been mentioned incidentally above, that Bharadvaja was 
Divodasa^s purohita, a statement found both in the epic and in 
brahmanical books—thus confirming the two sets of synchronisms. 
Brhaspati and Bharadvaja belonged to the country of Vaisali, 
which was contiguous to the kingdom of K3si, and so Bharadvaja 
could quite naturally have become purohita in the latter; indeed 
the preceding remarks about all these Ahgirasas show that they 
steadily migrated westwards. 

Another synchronism is that well known connecting Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya (Rama’s father), Siradhvaja Janaka, king of 
\'ideha (Sita’s father), Dasaratha-Lomapfida,* king of Aiiga, the 
rishi Rsyasrriga, and Pramati (or Sumati*), king of Vaisali. This 
is declared in the Rumayana and is alluded to elsewhere.^ That epic 
makes an Asvapati, king of Kaikeya, also contemporary ; * and this 
may be true, though it is not supported elsewhere.* 

There are ksatriya accounts of Brahmadatta and BhTsma, which 
lead to important synchronisms. 

Those about Brahmadatta say this.* Anuha of the Nipn family, 
who was king of S. Pancala and reigned at Kampilya, married 
Krtvi, daughter of Suka,^ and their son was Brahmadatta, called 

' He gave bis daughter Santa to I{§ya5rhga, Riim i, 9, 19 ; 10, 32-3 : 
Vfi 99. 103 ; Bi- 13. 40 : Hv 31. 1696-7 : Mat 48, 94-5. 

* So Ram i, 47. 17. Vis iv, 1, 18. Bhag ix, 3, 36. 

» e.g. MBh iii, 110, 10008-9; 373, 15880; Bhag ix, 23, 7-8. 

< Ram ii, 7, 2; 9. 22. 

® If so, there was another of the same name, far later; Vcdic Index, i, 
p. 44, and chap. XXVII. 

« Hv 30, 1039-52, 1065-6; 33, 1241-63; 24. 1302-4. Mat .20, 
21-6; 57, 11-16, 29-31. Pod v, 70, 67-71, 98-102. 115-17. MBh 
xii, 344, 13261-5. (Pad vi, 131, 93 speaks of a Brahmadatta of the Solar 
race in a fable, and Buddhist Jatukas of a Brahmadatto, king of Kaii.) 

' Not Vyasa’s son 6uka, see p. 138. 
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Pitrvartin. He was a contemporary and friend of Bliisma’s ^raini- 
father(really great grandfather, as will appear), Pi'atlj>a, the Kaurava 
king. Bralimadatta married Sannati,^ dauglitcr of a Devala.^ 
A Jaigisavya^ is said to have taught Brahmadatta, wlio hy liis 
instruction made a yoga-tantra.^ His sons were Sarikha and 
Likhita (p. 69)® and his disciples are named.*^ Bnihmadatta gave 
wealth to Sahkha.' 

Pratipa's successor according to the genealogies was Santana,® 
called Santanu generally in the Mahabhiiratu and Puranas, and said 
to have been his son; but this is an instance of the omission of 
unimportant names, for both brahmanic and ordinary tmditions 
assert that Santanu had an elder brother Devapi,^ who W’as well 
known and is often alluded to.*” This Dev.'ipi is mentioned in 
Rigveda x, 98 and is there called Arstisena,** ‘ son of Rstisena \ It 
IS clear therefore that Devapi and Santanu were not sons of Pr.itipa 
but grandsons, Rstisena being father of Devapi if not of Santanu 
also, and that, as Devapi declined the throne and Santanu succeeded 


’ Bhag ix. 21, 25 calls her 6'o. 

’ So Mat and Hv; and the latter (23, 1261) calls him Devala Asita. 
tliat J8. Devala, son of Asita. seethe Kafijapas, chap. XX (Padma v, 10, 
71 calls him Sudeva); hut this seems a mistake. 

’ This is a p.ationymic: others are mentioned, e. g. Lg i, .02, 52-3 ; 

f .. ^ Jftigisavya and Asita Devala in a brahmanicni 

fable, MBh ix. 51; xil, 229. 8-131-2. 

* Bhag ix, 21, 25-6; but this is a bate stateinent. 

Ment.oiied, MBh xii, 23, 668-9 : Var 197, 18. 

* KQd, 18, 18-20. 

^ MBh xii, 231, S603 : xiii, W 6261 (but 6203 is a brahmanical 
anachroni.'m). 

' So called in Va 99, 254, 237 ; Mat 50, 39, 42 ; Bhag ix, 22. 12-13. 

MPt, • nf Also Niruktn ii, 10: Brhadd vii, 155 to viii, 9 : 

i 3797-8: v. U8. 5056-66. 

58 • 252 : Mat 273, 56, 

fitni liv^ ’ -^'2. 12. 17-18: all of which say he 

still byes and will restore the Paurava race in the new Krta age. 

Xo to Ar^t.sena in Ve<licM.x i, .378 reiiuiVc modification. 

as tboRo nr!!’ and 11, 2285-94 are manifestly different persons 

there said t Devapi l)eing this prince ; but that Arstisena is 

ancLt Krta age (far earlier) and is no doubt the 

Bd iii f ,7 Aryti^ena who became a brahman, as stated in Va 92, 5-6 ; 

Devan'i A»'bu’ ^ Br 11, 34. That Arstisena and 

.99 therefore be distinguished. Arstis 


Qo int i -- ^**^*^*«*c uc ulsiinouisnei 

“a '’“'■W .n«. 

•-Tapi. Arstisena in Va 9J, llG and IM iii, GU, 


^ 11 ^ M ft in Bd 
nmijfm-rccit^r be probably 


87 might be either. 
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UGRAYUDHA, BHiSMA AND PRSATA 

Prdtipa, Rstisepa hud probably died early and so is omitted in 
tlie genealog'ies.* Bhlsma therefore as Santanu^s son was great 
grandson of Pratipa.^ 

The story goes thus. Ugnlyudha, the Paurava king of Dvimidha’s 
line, killed Pr.«ata^s grandfather ^ (king of N. Paucala), and Prsata 
took refuge at Kfimpil^’a in S. Paucala.^ Ugrayudha then killed 
Brahmadatta’s great great grandson Janamejaya Durbuddbi,® the 
last Nipa king of S. Panciila.'^ He next menaced the Kauiava 
kingdom after Santanu’s death, but Bhlsma killed him and restored 
PfKita to his kingdom of Ahicchattra (N. Pancala). 

The foregoing data yield these synchronisms :— 


Dvimidhas 

Kauravae 

PahCi'da 

S. Vahcdla 


Pratlpa 


Brahmadatta 




^*isvaksena 

« 


(Rstisena) 


Udaksena 

Ugrayudha 

9 

Santanu 


Bhallata 

• 


Bhlsma 

♦ 

Pi.«ata 

4 « 

Janamejaya 


There are many synchronisms in the story of the Pundavas in 
the Mahabharata,’^ comprising the Pauravas from Santana to 
Arjuna’s son Abhimanyu, grandson Pariksit II and great grandson 
Janamejaya III; Vasudeva, Krsna and all his relations; Dama- 
ghosa, king of Cedi, bis son Sisupala-Sunjtha and grandson 

t 

’ 8o also if Au/dna iu verse 11 is Santana’s patronymic (as suggested 
in I’edic Index i, 129, 378, and possibly rightly), for then R$tiscua and 
Ulaiia (1) would have been Pratipa's sous and have both died in his life¬ 
time ; thus Devapi and ^antaiiu would have been first cousins, and 
practically brothers, their fathers being dead and omitted. 

* About Santanu's time may be placed Dustaritu Paumsayano, since 
he was a contempornry of Balhika Pi atipfya (Satapntba Brahin xii, 9, 3, 
1-3 and 13). He was king of the Srnjayas {Vedic Index ii, 371), i.e. 
of N. Paficala, and would fall in the gap between Jantu and Pi-sata. 
Balbika or Vahlika, Pratipeyu or Pratipiya sou (descendant) of this 
Pratlpu, is often mentioned in the MBh; e.g. i, .95, 3797: v, 22, 693 : 
vii, 157, 6932-4 : xi, 22, 621. 

* Hv 20, 1083, winch calls the latter Sipa ; but it may pcrliaps have 
confused him with the kings of S. Paiicala, who were the Nipas. 

‘ Hv 20, 1111-12. 

* He is probably Janamejaya of the Nipas who destroyed all his 
relatives and friends, MBh v, 73, 2727-9. 

* Hv 20, 1066-72, 1085-1112. So also the genealogies of the two 
dynasties. Mat 49, .59-68 confuses the story, and wrongly says 
Ugrayudha was of the Solar race. Also MBh xii, 27, 808. 

■ Full references in Sorensen’s Index. 
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Dlifstaketu; Vrddhasarman uiid his son Dantavahra, kings of 
Karusa ; * Ugrasena and Karhsa, kings of Mathura: Jarasandha and 
his son Sahadeva, kings of Magadha ; Drupada, king of S. Pancala, 
his son Dhrstadvumna and grandson Dhrstaketu : Brliadbala, king 
of Ayodhya; Karna and liis son \’rsasena, kings of Ahga; and 
many others. These are esliibited so far as they come into the 
table above. 

Lastly, some time after the battle, there is the synchronism 
of the Paurava (Kuru) king Adhisimakrsna, the Ayodhya king 
Divfikara and the ^^agadha king Senajit,^ who will be notieetl in 
chapter XV. 


CHAPTER XIV 


MINOR SYNCHRONISMS ESTABLISHED 


Next may be considered a number of minor synchronisms, which 
connect only a few persons or relate to a brief space of time. 

The earliest of these is that Yayati’s eldest brother Yati married 
Go, daughter of Kakutstha^ or (better) Kukutstha.^ He thus 
married Kakntstha’s daughter or granddaughter, and Kakutstha 
can be none other than the early king of Ayodhya, after whom 
various descendants were styled Kakutstha. Yayati therefore should 

he placed one, or preferably two generations below Kakutstha. 

there IS a synchronism connecting the Ayodhya and Druhyu 
dynasties. The Druhyus occupied the Panjab, and Mundhatr of 
Ayodhya had a long war with the Druhyu king Aruddha * or 

Angara and killed him.’ The latter’s successor was Gfindhara, 
w 0 gave his name to the GaDdhrira country.® 


uLVq R 1 c.,unexion3 betivei-u tiiese four groui.s, see Vf. !> 0 , 

3-9. Vis iv, U. 10-1 k less cleurlv, 

•’vj 00 ^ 0 ^ 70 ^ 00 ^ 3 ’ Kunlis story is ill MBh i, fljf. 

■ Br 12 f fu"’ 'o'!?- " i Si 23. Bd iii, 74. 113. 

‘ t 4' oi"? « ' '’3 93. H unil R1 iii, eS. 13. 

(lauilharo"4 anliciS.'"' 

’V5 99,9. Bdiii, 7 ^, 9 . Hv9^, 1839. BrJ3, 150-1. Mat 7 . 
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AGASTYA AND LOPAMUDRA 

Next are some synchronisms connected with Lopamudra. She 
was daughter of a king of Vidarbha/ and married Agastya.^ The 
king is called VaUlarbha, * son (or descendant) of Vidarbha’; and 
is named Nimi twice.^ No king of this name occurs in the 
^ idarbha genealogy (chapter XII, Table), but he was obviously 
a son or near descendant of Vidarbha, and Nmi is probably a 
misreading of Mima* another name of Vidarbha's son Kratha, 
or perhaps the name of another son. By Lopamudra’s favour 
Alarka, king of Kasi, grandson of Pratardana, had, it is said, 
a very long and prosperous reign.^ Agastya and she were thus 
contemporary with Alarka, and were two or three generations 
below Vidarbha and Pratardana. These synchronisms harmonize 
with those deduced about those kings in chapter XIII. 

The story about Lopamudi-a and Agastya goes on to make three 
kings, Srutarvan, Bradhnasva and Trasadasyu Paurukutsa their con¬ 
temporaries,® but it gives no particulars about the first two and 
w’rongly says Trasadasyu was of the Iksvaku race, for Trasadasyu 
^ was far earlier than Sagara, who was a younger 

contemporary of Vidarbha as shown above. The synchronisms 
(tnfru) show that the later Trasadasyu Paurukutsya (p. 133 ), who 
was a Bharata, was a contemporary of Rk^ and a younger con¬ 
temporary of Divodasa’s father Vadhryaiva. A king Srutarvan 
Ark^, ^ son of Rksa,^ is mentioned,^ and the two Rksas are 
probably the same.® Hence the Bharata Trasadasyu, Vadhryasva 
and Srutarvan were practically contemporaries, and Bohtlingk and 
Roth s conjecture that Bradhnasva is an error for Vadhryasva seems 
right. A synchronism then inferred from the Rigveda has been 


‘ MBh iii, 90, 8561-3, prefaced by a brahmanical fable. 

5 MBh iii, 97, 8570-6: iv, 31. 654-5: v, 116, 3971, where she is 
called VaidarbhI. Rigv i, 179. Ram v, 34, 11. 

* MBh xiii, 137, 6255 : xii, 334, 8600, where Vaidarbha is coiTupted 
to Vai<UIia. 

* Helped no doubt by the alwve corruption, Nimi being the first king 
of Videha. Vidarbha and Videha were liable to be coiifueed : so Pad iv, 
113, 50. 

Va 93, 67. B<1 iii, 67, 71. Br 11,53; 13, 71. Hv 39, 1590; 
33. 1748. 

‘ MBli iii, 98, 8595-8608. 

’ Rigv viii, 71, 4, 13. Srutarvan alone, x, 49, 5. 

* Srutarvan would then be a Paurava king in the blank between Kk^a 
and Samvarana ; cliap. XII, Table. 
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wrongly attached to Agastya and Lopaniudra,* who were con¬ 
siderably earlier as shown, and the two Trasadasyus have been 
confused. This is a spurious synchronism, a brahmanical addition 
to glorify Agastya, and reveals the lack of the historical sense. 

Sagara was a younger contemporary of Vidarbha as shown above. 
It is stated in the story of Nala that BhTma, king of Vidarbha, and 
Virabahu, king of Cedi, were contemporaries,* and the latter's son 
Subiihu and Rtuparna, king of Ayodhyii, were contemporaries.^ 
Tbisa^ees entirely with the genealogies, for they make Bhimaratha 
(of which Bhima there is the shortened form) tenth successor of 
Vidarbha and Rtuparna tenth successor of Sagaia, the latter being 
a younger contemporary of the former. 

Another group of synchronisms may be collected from the Rigveda, 
though falling mostly outside the purview of the genealogies. 
Divodasa Atithigva was king of North Pancula.^ His son Indrota, 
Rksa's son, and Asvamedha's son Putakratu were contemporaries.'* 
Putakratu's son was Dasyave-Vrka,'’* a prince who was also a rishi.' 
Asvamedha was contemporary with Trasadasyu Paurukntsya, who 
was apparently a pQru king,® so Trasadasyu was son of Purukutsa; ® 
and Purukutsa was son of Girikslt and grandson of Durgaha.i*' 
Trasadasyu had a son Trksi.» Sobhari Kf.nva was contemporary 
with Trasadasyu.** Contemporary with Divodasa was Prastoka,*^ 
who was a Sarfijaya,'* that is, a descendant (not son) of Srnjaya, 
t e rother of Mudgala, who were Bhfiratas; contemporary with 
Prastoka was Abhyavartin Cayamana; and Asvamedha was a 
escen ant of Bharata.*® These two princes also probably belonged 
to the petty kingdoms descended from Mudgala’s brothers. The 
Kksa mentioned above was probably the king of Hastinapura, who 


• M ‘ 'S' '«■ 

* Riev V r r t /ndtr 1 , 346. 

, "gv y, ^ 7 , 3, 4. J <(Itc Index i, 327. 

, R‘gviv, 4.2,9; viil, 19 , 36. 

“ Id^yi 47 22 ’ 25 '* A h 

:: Wb o7&^7vi, 75. 

renders R^raTaTs'-gono^'Iharatf^ wrongly 
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is called in the genealogies son of AjamTdha and father of Saih- 
varana, but the table of genealogies shows that there were many 
generations, and that son means descendant and father means 
ancestor. From these data we get these synchronisms :— 


Paurava<i 

Bhatala^ 

Durgaba 

GiriksU 

• 

Purukiit4iA 

Rkf>a Aivamedha Trasadaayu 
Pfitakratu Trksi 
Da^yave- 

Vrka 

\ 


N. Patt<ula Kdncas 

— < ■ 

M MdQix !as Srnja ya s 

Vadhrj'a^ra 

Divodasa Prastoka Sobhari 

Indrota 


There is a story that connects the Yadavas and Riinia of Ayodhya. 
It is prefaced by a spurious genealogy noticed in chapter X, but the 
material passage^ appears to contain genuine tradition because it 
is corroborated elsewhere and explains the name of the country 
SQiasena. It gives these descendants of the great Ysdava king 
Madhu,^ namely, Mudhava, his son Satvata, his son Bhima and his 
son Andhaka, and these tally with the genealogical version Satvant, 
Satvata, and Andhaka. It says Bhima Satvata was contemporary 
with Rama; Rama's brother Satrughna killed the Yadava Lavana, 
cut down the forest Madhuvana and built the city Mathura there; 
when Rilma and his brothers died, Bhima recovered the city; and 
Andhaka reigned there contemporary with Rama’s son Kusa at 
Ayodhyii. The genealogies say that Satrughna killed the Madhava 
Lavana, went to Madhuvana, built Mathura and reigned there with 
his two sons Subahu and Surasena.^ Here then wc have Satvant 
and Bbima contemporary with Rama, and Andhaka with Kusa. 

Another version* amplifies what the genealogies say w'ith some 
mistaken embellishments, as that Lavana was son, instead of 
descendant, of Madhu, and that Madhuvana was in AyodhyS 
territory, whereas South Pahcala separated them. The Rauifiyana 


‘ Hv 95. 5242-8. 

* In all the stories cited here Madhu is wrongly called a Dunava and 

a Dait)'a. see p. 66 ; and so also Lavana. Cf. Br 137. 

’ Va 88, 185-6. Bd iii, (>3. 186-7. Bam vii, 0J^, 6 and Vis iv, 4, 

46, wrongly calling Lavana a Rakmisa; and so also Bhug is, 11, 14. 

^ntinghna’s killing Lavana also in Ag 11, 6-7; Rughuv xv, 2-30 ; 

Pad vi, 271, 9; Var 178, 1. 

* Hv 55, 3060-96. 
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•'ivesa third version, similar but largely amplified and bmhmanized 
with various nustakes.* Mathura was the capital of the Surasena 
country; the country appears to have obtained its name from 
Satrughna’s son SQrasena,^ and Andhaka’s descendants reigned there 
domi to Lgrasena and Kariisa; so the second version says. 

Andbakas brother Bhajamana married two daughters of 
Sr5jaya.3 Nothing is said to identify this Srnjaya, but the 
reference suggests he was well known, and the best known 
Srnjaya was the king of N. Pancala. The genealogical fcible 
framed according to the synchronisms established shows that 
Snijaya of N. Pancala must have reigned about this time, and as 
Andhaka’s and Bbajamana’s father Bhima Satvata reigned at 
Mathura as just shown, a marriage alliance between the two 
neighbouring dynasties would be quite natural. There can be 
little doubt then in identifying these two Srnjavas. Combining 
then all these particulars we have these synchronisms 


N. Vancala Yddavaz 

Satvant 

Srnjaya Bhrma Satvata 

Bhajamana, Andhaka 


Ayodh^d 

llama Satruffhna 
Surasena 

Kusa * 


Thi^s ]s corrobomted by another allusion. In two lists of royal 
munificence to brahmans it is said king Satadyumna gave a splendid 
umish^ house to the brahman Maudg.ilya,^ descendant of kin- 

11 ^ r IX)- King Mudgala therefore 

^ earlier than Satadyumna. The only Satadyumna mentioned 

n.- Siradhvaja’s second successor. Siradhvaja 

amas father-in-law (a/ifc), so Satadyumna would have been 
^amas younger contemi>orary and therefore (accoiding to the 


of the Haihaya Arinna^KaU^ Surasena, a son 

and the Haihaya terriw'authority supports that, 

mentioned ante. ^ ppears to have lain farther south, ns 

2001, ^rat 44, 49. 

* MbI? xiiil Briina’s life, 

fhe single noiiie far the patron'^X)!” ' (^fudgala; using 
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synchronisms just set out) a contemporary of Srnjaya of N. Pahcala. 
Srhjaya was Mudgala’s fourth or fifth successor, and the Maudgalya 
brahmans would have been established three or four generations in 
Satadyutnna’s time—thus entirely harmonizing with the above 
allusion. 

There is a synchronism between Divodasa^s and Rksa's descen¬ 
dants. Divodusa’s fifth successor Sudiis (Sudfisa, chapter IX) 
defeated his foes on the Jumna and again defeated Puru and others 
in battle on the river Parusnl (modern Ravi); ’ hence he must have 
driven Puru out of the Paurava kingdom of Hastinupura first to the 
Jumna and then as far west as the Ravi. Tradition says that the 
Paurava Sariivarana was driven out of Hastinupura by a Paiicala 
king and took refuge many years near the river Sindhu, but after¬ 
wards with a Vasistha^s aid recovered his kingdom and established 
a lordship over all ksatriya princes,* which means he subdued Pancala. 
The genealogies say Sudasa's kingdom declined after his death/ 
and the Rigveda shows that Somaka was less opulent than Sudiis.* 
Moreover a Vasistha was Sudfis^s priest,® but there are no hymns 
by any Vasistha in honour of his successors. There was also a long 
gap between Jantu and Pr^ta, during which N. Pancala was 
dominated by HastinSpura. It is clear then that Sudas drove Saih- 
varana out, and that Sarhvarana and his son Kuru conquered 
Sahadeva or more probably Somaka.® Hence Samvarana was a 
younger contemporary of Sudas and Kuru of Somaka. 

Kavasa lived in Sudas’s reign and was drowned apparently at 
Sudas's battle with the ten kings; he was old (mW//«) then and 
famous {sru(a)J He was no doubt Kavasa Ailusa,® the reputed 
author of hymn x, 33, because that is in praise of king Kurusravana 
Tnisadasyava, and that king, as a near descendant of Trasadasyu 
who was a contemporary of Divodasa (a/iie), would have lived about 
the time of Divodasa^s fourth and fifth successors Cyavana and 

* Rigv vii, 13 and 33; and 19. Vedic Indtx ii, 186; i, 499. 

» MBh i, 94, 3725-39. 

* V5 99, 209. Mat 90, 15. Hv 32, 1792. Br 13, 100. 

“ Rigv iv. 19, 7, 8 compared with vii, 18, 22, 23. 

“ Rigv vii, 18 and 33. Aitar Brahm vii, 5, 34 ; viii. 4, 21. 

‘ Because it is said Somaka sacrificed on the Jumna, MBh iii, 125, 
10420-2 ; and that could only have been before Samvarana’s reconquest. 
All this is fully discussed in JRAS, 1918, pp. 233-8, 246*8. 

’ Rigv vii, 18, 12. Vedic Index i, p. 143. 

* A 6udra risbi, son of IIure and a slave-girl, Aitar Brabm ii, 3, 19. 
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Sudas. The two Kavasas thus lived at the same time and were 
no doubt the same rishi. He was thus contemporarv with Sam- 
varana. Further, Tura Kavaseya consecrated Janamejaya Pariksita 
and was his purohita.^ Tura was by his patronymic a descendant 
of Kavasa, and Janamejaya was Janamejaya II, son of Pariksit I 
who was Samvarana's grandson. They would thus have been con¬ 
temporary. Kavasa appears to have been on Samvarana^s side, and 
his near descendant Tura consecrated Samvarana^s srreat grandson 

T . .00 

Janamejaya. 

King Krta or Krti of the Dvimidha line was, as all the passages 
which mention him say ,2 the disciple of Hiranyanubha or Hiran- 
yanabhi Kausalya, and made twenty-four samhitfis of samans; they 
were the ‘eastern samans^ and the chanters of them were called 
Kartas or Kartis after him, Hiranyanabha was a king of Kosala,^ 
but his position is confused in three passages, which place him five 
generations after Vyasa*; and that is wrong, because it would make 
him one of the ‘ future * kings after the Bharata battle (chapter III), 
but he was not one of them® and the genealogies fix his position 
clearly as No. 83 in the Ayodhya dynasty and because it is in¬ 
credible that, after the brahmans had established the Vedic schools, 
two kings could have been such authorities on the siimans. Krta 


was one step below Hiranyanabha. 

Hiranyanabha as Krta’s teacher was learned in the samans, and 
they constructed the ‘eastern samans'. They lived before Vyasa 
but when Sukarman Jaimini taught Pausyanji the Samaveda’ 
ausyanji taught his disciples 500 (Wc) samhitas of samans, and 
ey were known as the 'northern saman chanters^ Then notice 
k 1 taken of the older ‘eastern saman chanters', and they 

baa to be brought into the Vedic schools, so Hiranyanabha was 

Jr Ty":-'' with the later Jmmmejaya HI 

• OeLl. -P' ‘‘I"* Kavaseya with the latter. 

^5-6 : Hv J30. 1080-2: Va 99, 189-91 (which 
Also 28-9 (6 samhitas). 

disciples ami miar J twenty-four 

cu^d in chap xxvh.^ 

• PP- P- 10- 

Brahm xiii 5 4 ° Atnara Hairaiiyauabha, Satapatha 

Vedte Indfx, 1 , 491 ; ii. 506. 
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assigned as a second disciple to Sukarinan/ and is said to have 
constructed 500 sariihitus also.^ This erroneous harmonizing was 
added to the Ayodhyu genealogy, and it is there stated that 
Hiranyanubha was the disciple of Jaimini^s gi’andson (BrahmUnda 
says, Pausyanji) in the eastern sumans, learnt 500 samhitas from 
him and also taught a Yfijnavalkya yoga. 

Nest may be noticed various data which do not yield synchronisms 
proper, yet help to indicate the position of kings and rishis. They 
consist generally of brief allusions. Not every such allusion is 
worthy of consideration, but where the same fact is referred to in 
various passages, the consensus becomes important. Some of them 
are marital notices and the Paurava genealogy in the Mahabharata 
(i, 95, 3764 ff.) goes so far as to name the wife of every king in it, 
but it is not wholly trustworthy, as shown in chapter IX, and it is 
highly improbable that every queen's name could be remembered. 
Caution must also be shown in dealing with personal names, 
especially of rishis, and patronymics, as pointed out above. Thus 
Dusyanta the Paurava married Sakuntalil, daughter of ^’is^vumitra, 
as abundant passages declare;* but the position of tlie first and 
great Visvamitra has been defined above by copious tradition as 
earlier than Dusyanta's period; hence she was not his daughter, 
but the daughter of a Visvamitra who was one of his near 
<lescendants. The genealogies of Ayodhya say Sat 3 ’avi‘atii Tri^hku 
married a Kaikeya princess,* and this statement may he accej>ted 
because his story has been banded down in a ksatriya ballad (p. 59). 
Hence the Kaikeya dynasty had come into existence before his 
time; and therefore according to the genealogies all the other 
Panjab kingdoms also, the Sivis, Madras, Sauviras, &c. (chapter IX). 
Hence it is possible that his son Hariscandra's queen was a Saivya 
princess, as the Markandeya sa^'s (7, 35; A’c.), though its story is 
a fable. Jyamagha the Yfidava, who was later, married a Saivya 
princess.® 

* Not difficult with the lack of the historical sense. The misplncetnent 
is ^iimilar to that of Brahmadattn, p. 65. 

* See fourth note above. 

» Va ^5, 207-8. Bd iii, 03, 207-8. Vis iv, -i, 48 and Bhag ix, 12, 
3-4 somewhat similarly. 

* e. g. MBh i, 72. 2941 to 73, 2972. Bhag ix, 20, 8-22. 

* Va 88, 117. B<1 iii, 03, 115. Br 8, 24. Hv 13, 754. 6iv vii, 01, 
20. Lg i, 66. 10. 

» Vfi 95, 32. Bd iii, 70, 33. Br 15. 16. Hv .37, 1984. Lg i, 08, 37. 
Mat 11, 32 reads Caiira. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE FOUR AGES, CHRONOLOGY AND DATE OF 

THE BHARATA BATTLE 


Time that is treated as historical in tradition is divided into four 
ages (pi^a), the Krta for Dharma or Satya), Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali (or Tisya), and this reckoning appears to have an historical 
basis, though later speculations elaborated it into an amazing yet 
precise scheme of cosmogony. That scheme does not render this 
reckoning of four ages unworthy of attention, because the genealogies 
refer to them sometimes, and it appears that they did correspond 
to certain periods. 

It is noteworthy that this theory .>f the four ages did not ajiply 
to the whole world. It is declared repeatedly that these ages 
prevailed in India {Bharata raw/),'and the descriptions of the other 
continents (var^a) say nothing about the ages occurring there,^ and 
portray conditions incompatible therewith. The four ages therefore 
concerned India only, and it is declared that they prevailed only in 
India.^ The position of these ages in the seventy-one four-age 

periods which made up a maavantara' in the cosmological scheme 

was therefore a later elaboration. The early idea was that the four 
ages were a peculiarity of India alone, hence obviously the explana¬ 
tion of them must be sought for in the conditions of ancient India. 

t IS a commonplace of history that great wars, conquests or, 
political changes put an end to one age and usher in a new a-e or 

^ Mohammedans 

an e British introduced new ages into India. It is natural 
ere ore to surmise that similar changes occurred and were so 
roganled in ancient India, and indications of this are found in 
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tradition.' The end of the Dvapara age was admittedly marked 
by the Bharata battle, for it is declared that the battle occurred in 
the interval {sandki/d) between the Dvapara and Kali ages; * but 
this was afterwards modified,^ and the beginning of the Kali age 
was fixed at the passing away of the great heroes of that battle, 
Krsna and the Pandavas, in order apparently to obviate the repug¬ 
nant idea that the deified Krsna lived into the Kali age, according 
to the express statement that that age began immediately he died.* 
The broad fact however is clear, that the Dvapara age closed with 
that battle, and that the Kali age began with the changes in the 
political condition of N. India that ensued. 

Tradition speaks also of an earlier time of great destruction and 
misery, when the ksatriyas were well-nigh exterminated and North 
India was plunged into grievous calamities,-^ and brahmanic fable 
attributes that to Riiraa Jamadagnya, though ksatriya tradition 
shows it really occurred in consequence of the devastating raids of 
the Haihayas, from whom Sagara delivered the land and restored 
peace (chapter XXIV). That time may naturally have marked the 
transition from one age to another. There is no later similar period 
of calamity that suggests itself as a change of age, but tradition 
treats Rama’s destruction of Rfivana and the Raksasas of the 
Dekban and Ceylon as an epoch of signal vengeance upon evil 
foes.'' The table of genealogies in chapter XII comprises all the 
kings from the beginning of the Krta to the end of the Dvapara 
age, and shows that Sagara’s destruction of the Haihayas and 
Rama’s reign divide the whole period into three parts of not very 
unequal length, which might well constitute three ages. This 
arrangement produces a scheme of four ages which is sensible, 
thouarh exactitude cannot of course be expected. 


' This is developed otherwise, MBh v, 131, 4473-8; xii, 60, 2693-5. 
’ ilBh i, 2, 282. But sometimes it is said the Kali age had already 
begun before the battle; e. g. MBh vi, 66, 3012 : ix, 61, 3364 ; and iu 
the curious tale of the sleeping Mucukunda, Hv 113, 6483 ; Vis v, 24, 5 

Br 107, 5. 

» f. g. Kur i, 27, 8. 

* Hat 273, 49-50. Va 00, 428-9. Bd iii. 74, 241. Vis iv, 24, 35. 
36, 40: V, 38, 8. Bhag xii, 2, 29, 30, 33. Br 212, 8. See p. 53. 
Mr. Jayaswal treats this as a clironological basis, Journal, B. and O. 

Research Socy. iii. pp- 254 f. 

» MBh xii, 49, 1775-89: also iii, 117, 10201-5. 

* Hv 42, 2327. Br 213, 126. Gar i, 213, 8-9. 
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This division accords with what tradition says about the transition 
from one age to another. Krsna lived at the time of the Bharata 
battle and the close of the Dviipara age.' Ruma Dasarathi lived in 
the interval between the Treta and Dviipara ages." To Rama 
Jiimadagnya is assigned the same position, and the references say 
he lived in the Treti age,^ and smote the ksatriyas in the interval 
between the Treta and Dvupara ages.' But this was Ruma 
Du^rathi’s position, and that particularization is clearly wrong, for 
Rama Jamadagnya was avowedly prior as shown by the synchronisms 
in cliapter XIII, and the allegation that he destroyed all ksatriyas 
off the earth twenty-one times (really the long-continued Ilaihaya 
devastations) is wholly incompatible with the story of llama 
Dasarathi. It is obvious that Ruma Jamadagnya belonged to the 
interval between the Krta and Treta ages, when in fact the Ilaihayas 
had their dominion, and the references should be to the Krta age 
and that interval. The Krta age then ended with the destruction 
of the Haihayas; the Treta began approximately with Sagara and 
ended with Rfima Dusarathi's destruction of the Raksasas : and the 
Dviipara began with his reinstatement at Ayodhya and ended with 
the Bhurata battle: so that, taking the numbers in the table of 
g-enealogies, the division is approximately thus, the Krta Nos. 1-40, 
the Treta Nos. 41-65, and the Dvupara Nos. 66-95. 

These considerations sliow how the belief arose that Visini became 
incarnate wlten conditions on earth bad become evil, in order to 
destroy wickedness and re-establish righteousness,® for his three 
chief alleged historical incarnations were, the earliest Ruma 
Jamadagnya, the second Kama Da&irathi, and the last Krsna. 
Such statements are hrahmanical, and historical consistency cannot 
he expected in all.* The misstatement of Kama Jainadagiiya’s 
position arose probably from the notion that the Krta age was one 
of unblemished righteousness. 

There are allusions to the ages sometimes in the genealogies, and 


M?? *!•• 12953-4 : cf. vi, GG, 3012 


MBh xii, 12949. 


affcbeffinaftfrTj?’ makes the Krta (read Treta) 

^ Hv JOG. 5869. Gar i, 515, 7 

235.''2'gVso!'2t\^ Bd iii, 75. 70. 97. Mat 47, 

n.. j, 
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these (when w'ithout the elaboration of the ages which will be 
noticed) appear to be sometimes right, and tend to show that 
there was in k^tri^’a tradition some memory of the chronological 
position of certain important events. Thus king Bahu of Ayodhya 
lived in the Dharma (Krta) age,* which agrees with the position, 
No. 39, determined for him. Karandhama of the Vai&ila dynasty 
reigned at the beginning of theTreta age,^ and his twelfth successor 
Trnabindu reigned at the third mouth of that age,^ which appears 
to mean the beginningof the third quarter of it: and the positions, 
Nos. 38 and 52, determined for them practically agree with the 
approximate limits assigned to that age above. But roost such 
allusions occur in stories and discourses, often brabmanic, and arc 
sometimes right but more often wrong.* There is an inclination 
to assign events to the Treta age,® and the expression Tretd-yuga * 
means at times little or nothing more than 'once upon a time’. 
Such statements are generally w’orthless for chronological purposes. 

It is unnecessary here to pursue this matter into the later 
fully developed theory of the yugas and manvantaras, wherein 
71 four-age periods {caUir-yugd) made up a manvantara. It was 
a fanciful brahmanical elaboration; and one feature in it is that 
the present time is the Kali age in the 28th four-age period 
of the Vaivasvata manvantara, so the events of traditional 
history were sometimes distributed among those 28 periods. 
Thus a pretentious passage declares ®—Datta Atreya as Visnu’s 
fourth incarnation and Markandeya lived in the 10th Treta age 
(i. e. in the Treta age of the 10th four-age period); Mandhiltr 
as his fifth incarnation® and Utathya lived in the 15th Treta; 
Kama Jamadagnya as his sixth and Visvamitra lived in the 
19th Treta; Da^aratha's son Rama as his seventh and Vasistha 

‘ Bd iii, 63, 121. Vi 8S, 123. Hv 13, 761, Br 8, 30. 6iv vii, 
61, 23.' 

* Va 86, 7. Or his son, 51 Bh xiv, 4, 80. 

* B<1 iii, 8, 36-7; 61, 10-11. Va 70, 31; 86, 15. 

^ e.g. Vi 30, 76: RI ii, 13, 83: 5furk 7, 1 : MBh xiii, 14, 701-2; 
loO, 7128. 

* e.g. Vi 8, 201; 9. 46; 30, 76; 57, 39, 43; 01, 48. 

* e.g. Br 54, 48: Vi 67, 43. 

’ A bhort explanation will be found in Hastings’s Diet, of Rdigion and 
Elhicn, s.v. ‘ Puranas ’. 

* Va 98, 88-97. Bd iii. 75, 87-97. Sfat 47, 242-6. 

* Interpolated in Va 88, 69. Not in Bd. 
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lived in the 24th age*; Vyasa as his eighth with Jatukarnya, 
and Krena as his ninth with Brahma-Gfirgya lived in the 
28th Dviipara.^ Such assignments sometimes observe some chrono¬ 
logical consistency, often they are erratic, and in any ease, being 
brahmanical notions lacking the historical sense, they are unreliable. 


Bate of the Bhdrata battle. 

As the Bharata battle marked the end of the Dvapara age and is 
a great landmark, it is well to reach some estimate of its probable 
(late.^ 

Candragupta began to reign in or about 322 b. c. He was pre¬ 
ceded by the nine Nandas,^ Mahfipadma and his eight sons, who 
are said to have enjoyed the earth one hundred years. To Jlaha- 
padma are assigned 88 years and to his sons 12 years. The best 
rea<ling says, not that he reigned 88 years, but that he would be 
(that is, lived) 88 years; and a hundred years for the joint lives of 
him and his sons accord with an ordinary genealogical estimate, and 
are not unreasonable, as his life was long. It is improbable in 
the circumstances of that time that he could have gained the 
throne of Magadha until he was grown up, or, say, 20 yeare old 
at least.® The reigns of the nine Nandas would then be reduced 

(32^4^80)*^iD " B approximately at 

Tlie next question to consider is the time between Malinpadma^s 
inauguration and the Bhurata battle. For this three sets of data 
are a leged. First, there reigned in Magadha during that time 
22 Barhadrathas, 5 Pradyotas and 10 Sisunugas, and the total 
0 all their reigns is (940+ 138 + 330) 1408 years, while the totals 

t! (1«00+ 138 + 360) 1498 

or in 1 faccording as we take all the highest 
or al the lowest figures.® Secondly, it is said that the period from 

Mahapadma's inauguration hack to Parik.sit's birth, which occurred 

inconsistently, 

0 /MeVati ^pras DKA°'"''’“ ^ f®*’^^^nvenience to my Dj^asties 

I pp. 25-6, 69-70. 

• DKTpM^ 2 t' 6 “ 9 ™“** difference. 
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soon after the battle,' was 1050 (or 1015) years.^ These figures 
are so discrepant that it is clear no reliable tradition has survived 
in them. It cannot be said that any one of them is more trust¬ 
worthy than the others. No calculation can be based on all of 
them combined, and to make computations from one or other of 
them is purely raudoni work.® Besides they are all demonstrably 
wrong. From the Bharata battle to ;Mahapadma there were 
80 Paurava kings (for Yudhisthira must be reckoned in) and 
Aiksvakus (excluding Siddhilrtha, i. e. Buddha, who did not 
reign), beside the 37 Magadha kings; hence on a reckoning of the 
kings as 30, the foregoing figures, 1408, &c., give avenge reigns 
of 47, 50, 31 and 35 years respectively, which are all impossible 
when tested by real historical averages as will l>e shown. Those 
figures therefore cannot be relied on. The third set of data is that 
Mahupadma exterminated all k^triyas, and that until then there 
reigned contemporaneously for the same length of time 24 Aiksvakus, 
27 Pantulas. 24 Kasis, 28 Ilaihayas, 32 Kaling-as, 25 Asmakas, 
36 Kurns, 28 Maithilas, 23 Surasenas and 20 Vltihotras.'* Here 
we have safer ground, for the (names and so) number of kings in 
a dvnasty was a much simpler matter and more easily remembered 
(ban figures of the lengths of reigns and <lynasties; and this 
information about ten contemporary dynasties eliminates peculiarities 
and extravagances about single dynasties and enables us to make 
prudent calculations by means of averages of all ten. The investi¬ 
gation will proceed on these lines. 

It would have tiiken Mahapadma some time to conquer all those 
kino-doms, the nearer earlier and the more distant later; and it 
wllfnot be far out if we strike a mean, say, of 20 years after his 
accession for their destruction,^ and so fix the year (402-20) 382 B.c. 
for their mean termination. That list of contemporary kings can be 
tested as regards its period and the number of kings. The dynastic 
account gives the Paurava, Aiksvaku and Barhadratha kings from 
the time”o£ the battle, but the prophetic portion of it starts from the 

« ilBh xiv, or, to 70. * pp. 58. 74. 

* Jlr. Jayoswal in Journal, B. and 0. Itesearch Socij. i, pp. 67 f. : m. 
pp 246 f.: iv, pp. 26-35. The aslrononiical statements obviously can¬ 
not have scientific precision, and can only have been formed by estimate 
at the close. Very probably rcpiml years have been unduly swelled by 
reckoning for a king his yuvaraja period as well as his reign proper. 

* DKA, pp. 23-4, 69. 

» This estimate may be varied without material tUffercuce. 
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point of time when the Paurava king AclhisTmakrsna, the Aiksvfiku 
Divfikara and the Barhadratha Senajit were reigning contem¬ 
poraneously, for it is clearly stated in the Paurava list that tl>e 
luture kings were 25, Adhislmakrsna and his 24 successors, and in 
the Barhadratha list that they were 16, Senajit and his 15 suc¬ 
cessors; the predecessors in both cases not being so reckoned. 
Hence in these three dynasties that point of time is the real initial 
point throughout and the extermination by Mahapadma is the final 
point. 

The number of kings can be tested as regards the Aiksvukus an«I 
the Kurus who were the Pauravas. The Aiksvaku list names 
25 future kings from Divakara (omitting Siddhartha), and the list 
of contemporary kings says 24 Aiksvakus, so that the two agree 
practically. The Paurava-Kuru list names 25 future kings, ami 
the contemporary list says 36; but another well-attested reading 
in the latter says 26,^ and It was pointed out=^ that, because of tlic 
ease with which tr and v might be confused, ‘ in many cases either 
[20 or 30] may be read as other data may indicate, irrespective of 
the weight of the hISS.’ This reading 26 is no doubt the true 
reading, because it accords better with the other numbers in the 


contemporary list and agrees practically with the 25 in the former 
list. The practical agreement in these two dynasties, the only 
cases we can test, indicates that the contemporary list is also 
reckoned from the same initial point as tlm three detailed dynasties. 

According to the contemporary list then there reigned between 
those initial and final points, 24 Aiksvakus, 27 Pafiealas, 24 Kfisis, 
28 llaihayas, 32 Kalihgas, 25 Aimakas, 26 Kurus (Pauravas), 
28 JIaithilas, 23 Surasenas and 20 Vitihotras,^ that is 257 kings 
in ten kingdoms, or a mean of 26 kings. For these 26 then we 
must allow reigns of medium length, and the question is, at how 
many years should a medium length be reckoned ? The longest 
average of reigns occurred among the 20 Vitihotras, the shor'test 
among the 32 Kalingas. Thus 20 long reigns = 32 short reigns = 
26 medium reigns, whence we obtain the proportion-longest 
average . shortest average : medium average :: 26 : 164 : 20. I 
have examined U series of from 20 to 30 kings in various* eastern 


‘ pKA, p. 24, note IG. « jj ^ c 

DKa'ppTs 68 ‘‘“'J ■! aw»’y l«fore’lLpn.dyolas began, 
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a^nd western countries; the longest average just exceeded 24 years 
in one case, the shortest was about 12, and the average of all was 
19 ; but the average was higher in western countries and lower in 
eastern countries. Hence as a medium average for these contem¬ 
porary eastern dynasties we must take something less than 19, and 
18 years will be a fair and even liberal estimate. The duration of 
these ten contemporary kingdoms then would be 26 X 18, that is, 
468 3 ears, and their period would be from 850 to 382 n. c. when 
Mahapadma exterminated them. 


In this calculation the Magadha kings have not been included, 
since they are omitted from the contemporary list, and the date 
850 B.c. may now be tested with reference to them. From Senajit 
(850) till Mahupadma overthrew the Sisuuugas (402) reigned 
16 Barhadrathas, 5 Prad^'otas and 10 Sisunugas ; that is, 448 years 


are allowed for 31 reigns—an average of 14-| years. This lower 
average is quite probable because of the violence that overthrew 


those dynasties, and it is about the average 1 have found in eastern 


dynasties. The above estimate therefore of 18 years for a uiedium 
peaceful reign appears just, and tlje date 8501). c. is higlily probable. 

This year 850 would be the approximate mean date of the 
beginnings of the reigns of Adhisimakrspa, Divtlkara and Senajit; 
and therefore the standpoint during their reigns, dividing the 
‘ past ’ from the ‘ future ■' in the prophetic account,’ would be a few 
j’eara later, say, about 840 b.c. 

To get the time of the Bhfirata battle, we must add the kings 
who preceded those three kings,namely, 5 Pauravas (for Yudhisthira’s 
reign must be included), 4 Aiksvukus and 6 Barhadrathas, that is, 
a mean of 5, and here for so simrt a period the medium reign 
probably was longer, say 20 years.* Hence we must add (5 x 20) 
100 years, and the date of the battle may be fixed approximately 
as (850+ 100) 950 b.c.^ This reckoning has avoided special figures 


‘ See Va J, 12-15; 99, 258-9, 282, 300; Mat 1, 4-5; 50. 66-7; 
.27^. 5, 23; and p. 52. 

* The 60 years assigned to Parik^it II cannot be relied on (p. 53). 

’ Mr. Jnyaswal fixes the battle in 1424 B.C., and other Indian writers 
favour similar early dates, all working on the above chronological state- 
iiieuts in the Puraims (which are discrepant) without checking their 
figures by comparison with reliable data from dynasties elsewhere. Such 
a comparison shows that their culcnlations produce results contrary to 
general experience : thus his date makes the medium average of 31 reigns 
Irom the buttle to Mahapadiua about 33 years, un incredible length. 
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or unique statements, except in the one case of the Xandas where 
no other course is available; and has proceeded upon <;cneral 
averages (1) of the number of kings belonging to 11 con¬ 
temporaneous dynasties and (2) of the lengths of reigns computed 
from the reliable data of 14 historical dynasties in other countries; 
thus it has eliminated all peculiar features and is a reasonable 
general approximatiou.' 

If we should seek to make an estimate of the ages before the 
battle, it would be prudent to take a smaller length for the average 
reign, because only one line, that of Ayodhya, is practically com¬ 
plete, while there are gaps in the other dynasties, so that there is 
little scope for taking medium averages of all the dynasties and 
eliminating peculiarities. The lowest average mentioned above, 
12 years, therefore would be a sounder estimate. Since however 
it is said that insignificant kings have been omitted from the 
genealogies (p. 89), it may be contended that the average should 
be increased to compensate for lost kings, say, 13 or 13^ years per 
step in the table in chapter XII ; but the uncertainty and 
peculiarity in such details require caution, and it would be more 
prudent to adhere to 12 years as the average. To contend for 
immense antiquity for the earliest ages is discredited by the 
historical sense; and to push back the antiquity of those ages 
to vast figures is to weaken tanto the trustworthiness of tradition 
about them when everything depended on memory alone.^ 


Another consequence of such dating is to prolong also the ages liefore 
the battle; and to put back the auliquity of auy event is to wenkeu the 
trustworthiness of tradition about it. 

‘ With a possible error of being too liberal. For further calculations 
see end of chap. XXIV. 

Chandra Das in 



CHAPTER XVI 


BRAHMAN FAMILIES AND CHRONOLOGICAL 

TABLE OF RISHIS 

Vam^as, or so-called genealogies, of tbe chief brahman families 
are given in some of the Puranas,^ and shorter notices or portions 
are found in others* and in the Mahsibharata.* These all belong 
to the present Vaivasvata manvantara. Besides them somewhat 
similar genealogies assigned to the Svayambhuva manvantara are 
mentioned in some Puranas,* and are mainly mythical, though they 
introduce the names of some rishis well known in the present age. 
Professedly however they do not belong to tlie present age and may 
be put aside. 

These brahman genealogies present a remarkable contrast with 
those of the royal dynasties. It is the difference between a genuine 
genealogy and one subsequently compiled ; between a genealogy 
that grew contemporaneously with the prolongation of the dynasty, 
and a genealogy that was pieced together by some compiler out of 
such materials as he could collect and understand in af^r times. 
The bulk of the royal genealogies consists of persons who are named 
nowhere else; and it would be impossible to construct them out of 
the notices of kings which occur elsewhere. The brahman vaiii^s 
are defective in all their features. They do not set out continuous 
descent except occasionally for a very few steps. They are often 
manifestly incomplete where they give such descents, because they 
may assign only a few steps to periods in which the royal 
genealogies place many kings, as will be seen in the pedigree from 
Sakti to VySsa among the Vasisthas. Where they do set out 
copious names, the names form merely a list without any genealogical 
connexion. 

‘ Bd iii, 1 and 8. Va 65 and 70. Mat 195 to 202. 

’ Bd ii, 32 and 33. Va 59. Lg i, 63, 49-65, 68-92. KiU- i, 19. 
See p. 69. 

’ MBh i, 5 to 9. 

* Edit,11. Val0.29f.;28;31,16-1B. Vifi,10,2-li. Lg i, 5, 
24-6, 38-49 ; 70, 270 f. KOr i, 13. Mfirk 52. 
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There is little truly genealogical matter in these vamws wliicli 
cannot be found in various passage elsewhere. They mix up gods 
and mythological persons with real rishis, as will be seen. 

So far as tradition indicates, the ancient rishis kept practically 
no genealogies. Brahmanical books contain lists of the rishis 
through whom certain teaching was handed down (p. 4), but no 
lists of natural descents. Spiritual pedigrees exist, natural 
pedigrees are wanting. It was one of the duties of the sQtas 
(p. 15) to preserve the genealogies of rishis as well as of kings, 
and presumably they observed it as far as they were able, but the 
task must have been well-nigh impossible, inasmuch as the rishis 
generally dwelt in secluded hermitages, many of their descendants 
were of no note, their relations and families were not matters of 
public interest and report, and their gotras multiplied unmanageably. 
lUshi genealogies could never have been as copious as the dynastic 
genealogies; certainly, if they ever were so, they were not trans¬ 
mitted so sedulously, for they do not exist now. 

The brahman families claimed descent from mythical rishis, of 
whom there were eight, Bhrgu, Angiras, Marlci (whose son was 
Kasyapa), Atri, Vasistha, Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu. They are 
called mind-born sons of Brahma,^ but fable devised another origin 
for them with fanciful etymologies of their names.* It appears'^in 
various places with variations, but the general explanation is this. 
Brahma offered a sacrifice and Bhrgu came into existence from it, 
next Angiras, and then the others, and Kavi is also named some¬ 
times as the same as Bhrgu and sometimes as distinct. Siva, who 
had the form of Varuna, took Bhrgu as his son, hence Bhrgu and 
he Bhargavas were famed as Varuna; Agni took Aiigiras, hence 
ngir^ was known as Agneya; and one account says Brahma 
took Kavi who was therefore known as Bnihma, but adds that 
i>iva as Varuna took him, so that Kavi was also Varuna. The 
account says Bhrgu begot seven sons, Angiras eight and Kavi eight ■ 
the sons named were not sons but descendants in various decrees 


culled paiVomoAorp*, Jlat created them, so they were 

xiii. 85, 412l-5?4H5-6r^416*3 R^l 

aa introduction to Riov v’ quoted by Vedaith 

83-4. Cf. MBh 1.7869:70^ elleol ^ 
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Of tbe eight risbi progenitors, however, the last three, Pulastya, 
Pulaha and Ki’atu, produced no true brahman families, as will be 
explained,' and only from tlie live others did genuine brahman 
families claim descent. But it was known that these five families 
were not all of equal antiquity, because it is said,' Four original 
families (mula-gotra) came into existence, Angiras, Kasyapa, Vasistha 
and Bhrguj through action {karviatah) other families were pro¬ 
duced * -—omitting Atri. Tradition supports the later origin of 
the Atreyas, and indicates that the Kusyapas also began later (see 
chapter XX), so that the only families whose existence is carried 
back in tradition to the earliest antiquity are the Bhfirgavas and 
Vasisthas, and perhaps the Augiiasas. Still the general allegation 
came to be that the ancestors of all the families were the mythical 
primaeval rishis. In the following chapters all these families will 
be discussed, so far as they purport to have an historical connexion ; 
and here the ground may be cleared by noticing briefly the mytho¬ 
logical allegations about certain primaeval rishis in these families. 
It is said that Pulastya’s offspring were Raksasas, Vanaras, Kinnaras 
and Yaksas;® that Pulaha’s offspring were Kimpuru^as, Pi^cas, 
goblins, lions, tigers and other animals j* and that Kratu had no 
wife or child, and remained celibate, according to most accounts,* 
but according to other accounts the Valakhilyas were his offspring ® 

The most noticeable allegations are made regarding ‘ Brhaspati * 
son of ‘Angiras^, It seems from an examination of the state¬ 
ments that three primary Brhaspatis must be distinguished. First, 
the Brhaspati who had a wife Tara; Soma seduced her and bad 
a son Budha by her.' Here Brhaspati means the planet,® and this 

‘ Seven rai-gaiiaa are named after them all except Kratu, Vu 65, 49- 
50 ; Bd iii,'i, 49-51. 

* MBh xii, aOd, 10877-8; a bmhmanical admission. 

* MBh i, 66, 2761. Raksasas, Rum ili, 32, 23. 

« MBh i, 66, 2572. Va 69. 204 f., 325 f.; 70, 64-5 ; 73, 25, 44. B<.1 
iii.S, 70-2. Kur i, 19, 16-16. Lg i, 65, 66-7 (for Pu/artyasya read 
Puluhatya). 

‘Va70, 66. Bd iii, S, 72-3. Lg i, 65. 68. Kur i, 19. IG. 

* Pad vi. 216, 64. MBh i, 66, 2573 (where Pataritja-8a}iacdrinah = 
Ydlakhihjah). Mark 5.2, 24-6. Ag.29, 14. 

’ Va 90, 28-43. Bd iii, 65. 29-44. Br 9, 19-32. Hv 25, 1340-55. 
Mot 23, 29 to 24, 7. Pad v, 12, 33-58. Vi? iv, 6, 7-19. Bhig ix, 
11,4-14. Cf. MBh v, 105, 3972. 

* Heavenly bodies weie named after rishis, os is clearly shown by 
Vasiftjia, tl»e name of a real risbi and also of the star {in the Great Bear. 
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story appears to be an astronomical myth about Jupiter, the Moon, 
Mercury, &e. Secondly, the Brhaspati who is called tlie priest or 
guru or acarya ot the gods in their war with the asuras (Daityas 
and Danavas), whose powerful priest was the Bhurgava Usanas- 
SukraJ Both these rishis are assigned a chronological position in 
that that war is placed in layati^s reign and Yayiiti married Sukra's 
daughter DevayanI (p. 86).- Thirdly, the historicid rishi Brhaspati 
who has been discussed above (chapter XIII). It may be added, 
fourthly, that the descendants of this last are often undistinguished 
from him as * Brhaspatis 

The third Brhaspati was an AAgirasa, the first of course was not, 
and it is not clear whether the second was such or not. But tliey 
are constantly confused, especially in the later stories, as regards 
both their functions and the epithet ‘ .Viiginis So the first, the 
]>Ianet,^ is called in the story of Tara and in some Puranas the guru 
of the gods® and an Augiras.® The first and second are further 
confused and identified in astronomical accounts, and so the planet 
is styled the dcarj^a of the gods and also AiigirM^ where Aiigiras 
seems to be borrowe<l, if not from the second, yet certainly from the 
third Brhaspati j for it seems probable that the second was not an 
Aiigiras in the sense of Augiras as a gotra, but may have got 
that appellation through confusion with the third, since no 
Aiigirasas appear definitely until far later in Karandhama’s reign 
(chapter XIII). Further, attributes of the second are erroneously 


Uo; ^ ^ ‘ SO; U*S, 

U about Nahusa, MBh v. 10, 360 f.: 

"hat tb« consideration of the wars. 

* * v’iii struggles ID the earliest times; cf. p. 68. 

« Tk ® ^rensen s Indtx os regards the MBh. 

il proXy'’woL*I^l''-i“h' “PP'i"! •« ‘ Brhaspati •. Apparently 

ia the®c;„4i'®'.' "aa aftera-ards tiaosfeiTed to the other Brhospatia 

’’ «- Bhag ix, 14, 6. Cf. 

Cf. MBht’/e! 2606. ^ '8. Lg i, w, 18. 
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applied to the third, as where the latter is called the priest of 
the ^ods.* 

Among the Bhargavas Blirgu and Kavi are purely mythical, but 
as regards Usanas-Sukra, who is called their son, it must be noted 
that U^nas and Sukra were names of the planet Venus also, and 
the two must be distinguished. The rishi always appears as the - 
great priest of the Daityas and Diinavas (chapter XVII) and as the 
antagonist of the second Brhaspati with the same chronological 
position. But he and the planet were confused and identified,^ 
and so the latter is styled in astronomical accounts Bhdrgava, the 
‘ sacrificing priest of the asuras ’ and ‘divine Further, since the 
first and second Brhaspatis were confused, the antagonism led to 
this rishi's being foisted as BrhaspatFs adversary into the story of 
Tara in late Puranas.* 

The mythical rishi Atri was made one with the mythical Atri, 
who is called a primaeval prajfipati® and father of Soma,® the moon. 
Then he is confused with the Atri who was the father (or pro¬ 
genitor) of Datta and Durvfisas (who will be noticed in chapter XIX), 
and so Soma is made the brotlier of those two rishis.’ Prabhakara, 
the earliest Atreya mentioned, is connected in a fable with the sun,® 
and the fable has no doubt been evolved out of his name and 
Svastyatreya the name of his descendants, and is explained as 
referring to an eclipse of the sun.® 

Kasyapa son of Marlci is alleged to be the progenitor of the 
Kasyapa brahmans, but there is no mention of any rishi called 
Ka4vapa until Rama Jamadagnya^s time, as will be shown in 
chapter XX, and Marici’s son Ka^apa is made a prajapati,*® or is 

‘ MBh i, 104, 4180: xiv, 5, 108 to 6, 125. 

^ MBh i, 66, 2606-7; and genealogy, next chapter. 

» Va 53, 80. 106; Bd ii, 24, 89, 131 ; and Lg i, 61, 17 (all deva). 
But Mot 128, 47, 63 {Daiiya). 

* Vis iv, 6, 8, 10- BhSg ix, 14, 6. 

® Hv 5, 292. MBh xiii, 65, 3289. 

* Va 90, 1-11, 46-7. Bd iii, 65, 1-11. Mat 198, 1. Hv 25, 1311. 
Br 9, 1. 

’ Br 144, 2-4. Pad vi, 218, 60-1. Mark 17, 5-10 ; 52, 21-2. Kur 
i, 7-8. Ag20,\2. Genealogy in chap. XX. 

* Genealogy in chap. XX. Vediirth, introduction to Kigv v. MBIi 

xiii, 156, 7292-7302. ^ . 

» Brhadd v, 12. MBh i, 123, 4807 and Hv 261, 14148 say Atri was 

stirred up when the sun was destroyed. Satapatlia Brahui v, 3, 2, 2. 

Kur i, 16. Pod v, 57, 77 : vi, 59-60. Mat tf, 1 f. 
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identified with the Kasytipa wlio in accounts of the creation is made 
the progenitor of all beings, and is called the father of the gods 
and asuras.* Thus the first account given that professes to be 
a vam^ of the Kasyapas- diverges off into the creation. It declares 
that in this lineage the world had its origin, thus: Mariei begot 
a son, the prajupati Aristaneini, who afterwards became Kasyapa^ 
and married Lake’s daughters, whence came the origin of all 
beings. It is also said Narada was Brahma’s son but, because of 
Daksa’s curse, became the son of Kasyapa or of Kasyapa's son : * 
and further that Kasyapa begot Narada, Parvata and Arundhatl, 
whom Narada gave as wife to ‘ Vasistha It is all mvth. 

Besides the foregoing brahman families other hrahinan families 
and gotras arose, which claimed no primaeval antiquity. They 
were of three classes. First, the Visvainitras, who were descended 
from Visviimitra, king of Kanyakubja, who became a brahman and 
established an independent family. Secondly, sub-families founded 
l>y kKitriya princes, some of which became brahmans forthwith, 
such as the Kanvas and Vltahavyas (chapters XIX and XVII), 
while others became first ksatriyan brahmans, as will be explained 
in chapter XXHI, were incorporated into pure brahmanic families 
and then became entirely bralimaiis. These two classes took their 
rise at definite chronological stages. The third class comprised 
brahman families, such as the Agastyas (chapter XXII), which 
appeared, but the origin of which is uncertain. 

In considering notices of rishis, it is very necessary' to remember 
the cautions explained in chapter XII. It will be convenient here 
to give a table showing the chronological position of the ancient 
rishis, as they are ascertained in the preceding and following 
chapters, and it is arranged according to the scale in the table of 
royal genealogies in chapter XII, that is, the numbers corresixmd 
in both tables, and the two read together show what kings and 
nshis were contemporaries. This table will elucidate the discussions 


Cf. Kur u 


1 S?^i’ 2519 : 60, 2598 : xiii, 13. 556-7. 

20 ^ Va 65, 109 f,, whicli seems corrupt, 

hv hoth^ h!'’ Harlci begot Kn^vapa, who was known 

12665 can 

12-18. 

a 70, 79-80. B,1 iii, S, 86-7. Lg i, 05, 78-80. Kur i. 79. 20. 
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in the following chapters. The Matsya {195 to 202 ) gives copious 
lists of rishis and gotras in the brahman families, and it will be 
found that gotras of the same name sometimes existed in two 
families.’ This renders it at times hardly certain to which family 
a rishi mentioned by his gotra name should be assigned, yet 
generally one gotra was far more distingxdshed than the other, so 
that it is reasonable to place such a rishi in the family in which 
the gotra was distinguished. Where a rishi is mentioned only 
by his gotra name without any personal name, the former is 
placed within inverted commas; and where a rishi can be assigned 
only tentatively to a particular position, his name Is marked thus (?). 
Rishis and teachers after the Bhfirata battle are dealt with in 
chapter XXVII. 

* Thus. PauJastya be?i«les being a family was also a Bhargava gotra 
(Mat 195, 30). Kulsa was botli Angirasa and Bhargava {id. 195, 22 ; 
196, 37). There were Kanras among the Vaslsthas, as well as Kanva- 
yunas (A'anvas) among the Aiigirasas {id. 196, 21 ; 200, 9). 
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CHAPTER XVIT 

THE BHARGAVAS 


Tiip. Blifirgavas claimed descent from the primaeval rishi Bhrgu, 
and they are also calk'd Blirgus indiscriminately ; thus Cyavana 
is called Bhrgu > and Bhrgu s son; * his descendant Rclka is equally 
called Bhrgu® and Bhrgu’s son;^ and Rcika’s grandson Kama 
Jamadagnya is also called Bhrgu ® and Bhrgu’s son.® This general 
use of the name Bhrgu produces great confusion, if it is taken to 
denote one and the same rishi, hut when applied to a rishi it means 
simply a Bhrgu, a Bhargava. 


The varim of the Bhargavas is set out in Vuyu 65, 72-96, 
Brahmanda iii, 1, 73-100 and Matsya 195, 11-46. The first two 
give the best genealogical account; the thii-d is fullest as regards 
names and gotras. Brief accounts are also found in the Jlaha- 
bbfirataJ The Vajai and Brahmanda texts collated are treated here 
as the genealogy. It shows that real tradition has been mixed up 
with mythology, U^nas-Sukra is identified with the planet Venus, 
and among Bhpgu's offspring are included gods and semi-divine 
personages. The Matsya account says Bhrgu married Puloman^s 
daughter Divya, and hnd by her the twelve Bhrgu gods,® Cyavana 
and Apnavanaj Apnavuna's son was Aurva and his son was 
Jamachgni. The best Mahubharata account® says Bhrgu had two 
sons, Sukra-Kavi-Graha^o who was guru of the Daityas and gods 

Cyavana married Mann's dan^liter ArnsI and 

eldest of whom was Jamadagni; and Jamadagni had four sons of 


Id. iii, 123, 10316, 


‘ MBh xiil, 51 , 2685. 

• M “i, 66.57- 

* ^rensen’s Tndtx. Rama*. 

inaccurate ^1^5-6 gives a curt and 

'® Confusing him with the planet. 

tm 


o 
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CYAVANA AND USANAS-SUKRA 


whom Rama was the youngest. The other Mahabharata passages 
will be considered separately. 

The foregoing versions give the earliest Bhrgus as Usanas-^ukra 
and Cyavana, as brothere. Both are often spoken of as Bhargavas.^ 
The former is sometimes called Kavi,^ sometimes made distinct from 
Kavi,^ and more often made Kavi's son/ often Kavya ® and some¬ 
times best of the Kavis,® so that tradition places Kavi above him, 
Moreover it will be seen that he is placed later than Cyavana by 
tradition, because Cyavana is connected with Manu’s son Saryati ^ 
and Sukra with Yayati, who was later. Hence the two most 
ancient Bhargavas were Cyavana, who is called Cyavana in Vedic 
literature, and Usanas-Sukra. 

Cyavana, it is often said, married Sukanya, daughter of Manu’s 
son, king Saryati,® and sacrificed for him.® He is also connected 
w’ith Manu’s other son Prsadhra.*® His position is therefore clearly 
fixed, though late, and especially brahmanic, tales wrongly introduce 
him as existing at other periods; and he is made the subject of 
fable even in the Rigveda.** 

Usanas-Sukra, for he had both names,^® is generally connected 
with the Daityas, Dauavas and asuras, who meant originally tribes 


* For Cyavana, see ante. For Ufianas-Sukra, MBh i, 81, 3387 : xii, 
201, 10665: xiii, 08, 4687-8 : &c. Mot 210, 4 f. Br 73, 31, 34. 

• MBh i, 76, 3196. Pad vi, 8. 46. 

3 MBh i. 66, 2606 : xiii, 85, 4150. 

♦ MBh i, 6'6’. 2606 : 76, 3204 ; Vedarth on Riffv viii, 8i. 

» MBh i. 55, 3527: xii, 201, 10660; xiii, 08. 4741. Mat 25, 9. 
Pad vi, 8, 47. See Kavya, Vedic Iiulcx i, p. 153. 

* Kavi-vara, the genealogy. Kavlndra, MBh xiii, 08, 4690. 

’ The connexion of Cyavana with Nahusa in MBh xiii, 51 is a manifest 
late brahinanical fable. 

• MBh iii.l.2J, 10313; 7.2.5, 10320-44; 7.24, 10371 f.: iv, .27, 650-1 : 
V. 116, 3970. Va 86. 23. Bd iii, 61. 19. Pod iv, 74, 49 f. Kam v, 
.24, 11. ArufI {ante) may mean Aurva’s mother. 

’ MBh xiv, 0, 249. Cf. Aitnreya Brahm viii, 4, 21. 

V.H 86, 1-2. Bd iii. 61, 1-2. (Bhag ix, 2, 3-15.) 

*' As with king KuSika of Kanyakuhja, MBh xiii, 52 to 56: in the 
Ramayana story of Sagam’s birth (i, 70, 31-2; ii, 110, 20); in Pumas 
reign, Pud iv, 74, 26 ; Bam vii, 60. . o-. 

•* As that the ASvins restored him to youth, Vedic Index i, 264; 
MBh iii, 123-, Bhag ix, 3, 2-17. The fable shows he was fur more 
ancient than the hymns. 

” MBh i, 65, 2544; 76, 3204; 55, 3527: xii, .297, 10662, 10687-90; 
.294, 10760. Mat .25, 25. 
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hostile to the Aryans, bein" called their guni^ dcdrt/a,- npudhyCnja^ 
jmrohita,* zxiA ydjaka.^ His intimate conne:Hon with them is often 
alluded to.® In later notices his position was improved and bo 
became gmit or dcdrya of the gods (deva) as well as of the Daityas," 
and then more positivel}' of the gods and asuras®—an impossible 
status. So he is called divine,^ but never, as far as I know, 
unequivocally teacher or priest of the gods alone. The change 
was manifestly in this direction, for it is incredible that it could 
have been the reverse way, since the Daityas and Dfinavas were 
metamorphosed into demons by later fancy; hence in the passages 
where he is called priest of the xuras, ‘gods,'also, the word gura has 
probably superseded atura sometimes. lYhy the change took place 
is not clear, but improvement may have been felt to be required 
after that metamorphosis and after the Bhargavas became famous 
brahmans; and it is worthy of note that fables say Siva took Kavi 
as his son (chapter XVI), and Umii prevented Siva from slaying 
Usana.«, whence Uwnas became her son.'® 

His original position comes out clearly from stories of the war 
between the derag (gods) and He was on the asuras’ side 

and restored the slain asuras to life by means of a potent spell 
called wrfa-ganjlvan},'^^- which he bad obtained from Siva« and 
wb.cb the devas did not know.'^ The devas' priest Brhaspati could 


P«a 21-5. 

Kiiri, 

• nali ^ ‘ ■■ 3188. 

MVitt VHr« Lg'. 17. Kv :S21, 12200. 

31 Ifuv! With Kali, Br 75 ■’4 

with n fnhle to explain it. ’ ’ '«5«»i7.48, JIBh xii, 10660-5. 

I MBh i, 66, 2607. 

* Line 7 of the genealogy. Vi? i. 97 . Hv 6 fi 

£^91. 10660. He is 

00-1 L,-;; 1^-18 ' 18-.6. B. 

B*! ei"* \'n ff’ V'" ^ ^^*-234. 

IJ Jaspati^morg^the devas, MBh xl, 753 ’ 

o 2 


“ Also Br 95, 20. 
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not restore the slain devas to life, until (according* to one version ’) 

his son Kaca succeeded by stratagem in learning the spell from 
^ / 

Sukra. Then the devas got it and vanquished Sukra and the 
asuras.® 

The genealogy says Sukra’s wife was the pUr-kanya Go,^ and 
they had four sons, Tvastr, Varutrin, Sanda (orSanda) and Marka.^ 
Tvastr introduces, and passes off into, mythology, with his alleged 
two sons, Trisiras-Visvaropa and Visvakarman. Varutrin had three 
sons (named), who w'cre priests of the Daityas,® hostile to Indra, 
and so perished. Sanda and Marka were priests of the asuras 
according to Vedic literature,® and are mentioned in the Puranas’ 
in connexion with a great war between the devas and the Daityas 
and Dunavas. It is said that at the devas' entreaty they abandoned 
the Daityas and Diinavas and helped the devas, who then were 
victorious j and it appears to be said that Sukra then cursed them.® 
Sukra had a davighter Devayanl by (the genealogy says) JayantT; ® 
and she married king Yayati (p. 86). Tradition then leaves Usanas- 
Suki-a’s lineage in this position, that it sank as the Daityas fell 
and disappeared in one way or another, and certainly no brahman 
family (as far as I am aware) claimed descent from him, unless 
possibly the Markandeyas were descended from Marka (see infra). 

It must be noticed that Cyavana's family and U^nas-Sukra's 
family appear to have occupied different regions. Cyavana is 
always connected with the west of India, the country around the 
Gulf of Cambay,'® in or near Saryati’s territory Anarta (Gujarat) 
as shown by the story of his.marrying Sukanya, and by the 


> 5IBh i, Mat 25. * 

3 Probably his sister, see pp. 69-70. .... 

^ MBh 1 65f 2544-5 names them differently, and says tlioy were 

hrahmisflui mra-yajakah is clearly wrong and should 
be br< 0 .miHh^ra.yajakak for MmiMh 

sandhi as is not uncommon in the 1 uranas. Cf. Vi§ i, 17, 48, where 
Bliargavas were purohitas to the Daitya king Hiranyakalipu. 

« Both called asura-raksae, Sutapatha Bialim iv. 2. 1- 4-6. 

" They do not occur in the MBh. $andlm in Pod v, 19, 272. 

• vs 97, 72, 86; 98, 63-7. M iii, 7JS. 72, 87; 73, 63-8. list i7, 

VS 97, H9-54; 98, 20: Bd ill, 79, 150-6; 73, 19 ; M«t 

^7 114-21 186. These say Jayaiiti was India 8 daughter. 

- lL; passages connect •Cyavana' with other places, as noticed 

above; and MBh iii, 89, 8365. 
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statement that he performed austerities near the Vaidurya Mts 
(the west portion of the Satpura range) and the R. Narmada.* 
U^nas-Sukra is connected rather with the central region of 
N. India, for Yayati king of Pratisthfina (Allahabad) met his 
daughter DevayanI near hU own tenitory and married her; ^ and 
Kaprilamocana on the Sarasvall is called his tirtha.® Cyavana’s 
descendants remained connected with west India,^ and when the 
Haihayas dominated that region and the Saryata kingdom perished 
(p. 98), they became associated with the Haihayas. It is they who 
produced the great Bhurgava family, that has now to be cousidered. 

Two sons are given to Cyavana and Sukanya, Apnavana and 
Dadhica. Apuavfina is mentioned in the Rigveda,^ and his name is 
corrupted in the Puranas to Apnuvfina,® Apravana,* Atmavana ® and 
Atmavant.® The Matsya account wrongly makes Cyavana and 
Apiiavaua brothers, bec-ause Apnavana’s wife Ruci has the 
patronymic Nabusi, which means no doubt that she was daughter 
of the Aila king Nahusa, so that he would have been a younger 
contemporary of Nahu^ and therefore a descendant rather than 
brother of Cyavana. Dadhica is hopelessly enveloped in fable.'" 
A son Sarasvata is assigned to him, of whom a fable is narrated." 
Another account gives another son, Pramati, to Cyavana,*® but the 
connexion has been greatly contracted as will be explained. 

The genealogy says ApnavSna's son was Orva, but it has con¬ 
tracted the pedigree, because, as the following account shows, Urva 
was later and therefore was a descendant.*’ 

A notice of these Bliargavas is given in two accounts. One 
says ** The Bhrgus or Bbargavas were priests to king Krtavlrya 


i 'i ^03l0-l3 ; 12i, 10374-7. Pnd iv. 
Tv „i ‘^****®«=^**‘g l*‘*** 'vith the R. Pnyo§nr (Tapti). 

tf. also MBh 111 , 10^, 8740. \ f / 

‘Also hrm,2-i: Mat 57,12-15; 30, 4-5. 

J MPh ix, -iO, 2249-51, 2262. 

‘ See Vedic Index. Not in MBh. 

7 29. 32, 35. 

. * In the Va genealogy. 

” Amt ; w >3211-12. ’ 

■■ So Mih <, 207 cklf r?'”- . ‘I > »■ 

'■MBh i.T78 'C802-16 ‘ ‘^^■“vona 
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(o£ the Haihayas) and he bestowed great w’ealth on them. After 
his death the princes of his family demanded it back, but the 
Bbfirgavas refused to give it up. They used violence to the 
Bhargavas, and the Bhargavas fled to other countries for safety. 
One of the Bhargava wives gave birth to a son then who was 
called Aurva (p. 68). The other account says,^ in prophetic form— 
The k^triyas fell out with the Bhargavas and slew them, and 
Bhargava Orva^ was born then. His son was Rclka. Both 
accounts® say that the son bom then cherished great wrath against 
the adversaries but stayed it awdiile. That was natural. The 
Bhargavas were filled with anger against the Haihayas, yet could 
not contend successfully against them. They could look for revenge 
only through force of arms, and further notices show that they 
turned their thoughts to arms and sought alliance with k^triyas in 
marriage. Rcika was a famous rishi.^ 

Thus l^clka Aurva became skilled in archery.® He sought 
in marriage SatyavatT daughter of Gadhi or Gfithin, king of 
Kanyakubja. GMhi did not relish his suit and tried to evade it 
by demanding a gift of a thousand peculiarly coloured horses, it is 
said, but Rclka supplied them and gained her.® The genealogy 
says Rclka had many sons, of whom Jamadag^i was the eldest.'^ 
None of the others are named, but perhaps Ajigarta was one, for 
his son Sunahsepa was a Bhargava and was adopted by Visvrimitra.® 
Jamadagni was trained to archery and arms,® and allied himself 
with the royal hou e of Ayodhya, for he married Renuku daughter 

‘ MBh xiii, 56, 2905-7. 

® Urva is also mentioned, Hv 46, 2527; Pad v, 38, 74. 

’ MBh i, 178, 6815 to 180, 6855 : xiii, 56, 2908-10. 

* MBh 11046, 11055: xii, 45, 1721, 1731. Va.W.GO-S. B<1 

iii, C6, 37-8. Br JO, 29-30. Hv .27, 1431-2. Vi? iv, 7, 5-6. Ram 
i. 61, 16-17. 

‘ MBh xiii, 56, 2910. Cf. Ram i, 75. 21-2. MBh xii, 234, 8607 and 
xiii, 137, 6267 say Dyutimaut king of 6alva gave his kingdom to llcikn. 

* MBh iii, 115, 11044-54; v, 118, 4005-7_: xii, 49, 1721-2: xiii, 4, 
205-19; 56, 2913-14. Ram i,34. 7. Also in Kanyakubja genealogies, p. 99. 

' So also MBh i. 66, 2611-13: iii, 115, 11067: xii, 49, 1744. 

* See JRAS, 1917, pp. 58-61. Bd iii, 66, 63-7. Va 91, 92-6. Br 

10, 64-6. Hv .27, 1470-2; 32, 1774. Br 10, 53-4 and Hv 27, 
1456-7 wrongly make Sunahiepa sou of Rclka and younger brother of 
•lamadagni; oud so alluded to in MBh xii, 294, 10759. \i? iv, 7, 17. 

Bbag ix, 16, 30, 32. 

» MBh iii, 115, 11069-70; xiii, 56, 2910-12. Cf. Ram i, 75, 22-3. 
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of Renu, a junior ruja of tliat line; * but he was a peaceful rishi 
and left martial exploits alone.^ 

Jamadagni had four^ or five^ sons, of whom Rama was the 
youngest and greatest.® Rama is always described as a great 
warrior, skilled in all weapons,® especially in archery." Though 
a brahman, he is generally spoken of as virtually a ksatriya,® com¬ 
bining the two characters, bralnna-kfaira? The battle-axe is 
mentioned as his special weapon,*® whence he is sometimes called 
Para4u-Rania** in later writings, to distinguish him from Rama of 
Ayodhya, who is then called Ramacandra.*" 

Tliese Aun-as lived in Madhyadesa where they had fled and 
married,*® and the Haihaya king Arjuna Kfirtavirya is said in his 
conquests there to have molested Jamadagni. There was hostility, 
and Arjuna’s sons killed Jamadagni. Rama in revenge killed 
Arjuna and also, it is said, many Haihayas (p. 151). The Haihayas 
pursued their devastating raids through N. India, until Sagara 
annihilated their power (p. 156). The brahmans confused all these 
occurrences in the fable that Ruma destroyed all ksatriyas off the 


* MBh iii, 99, 8658 ; 110, 11072-3: v, 116, 3972. See Kanyakubja 
genealogies, p. 99. Alluded to, Piwl vi, 20S, 8, 73-4 ; 269. 158. Tlmt 
was about the lime of Satyavrata TriSniiku's exile; see p. 59 and JRAS, 
1913, pp. 885-900. Fable, lIBh xiii, 95; 96. 

* MBh iii, 116, 11071 : xii, 49, 1744: xiii, 56, 2912. 

» MBh i. 66, 2612. 


MBh iii, 116, 11074, 11080, where their names are given in a fuble 
of Rama’s killing bis mother. 

Bd iii, 21 to 47, 62, a long bralimanical fable about him. 

‘ lIBhl, 66, 2613: iii, 116, 11088: vii, 70, 2427. Ag 4, 13. 

Jii 91. 91. Bd ui, €6. 62-3. Br 10, 52-3. Hv 27, 1455. 

Hence perhaps he does not appear in the IWic Index. 

So genealogy: also Va 65, 94 : Bd iii. 1. 98. lirahmanaih ksalra- 
dharma^m. lllih xiii. 56, 2914. "Why Jamadagni s uncle, the ksatiiya 
\ iivamitra, became a brahman, and Jaraadagni’s son Rama became 
v.rtua ly a temble ksatnya. was explained by a fable alwut two cumj 
given to Jamadagni sand \ isvAmitm’s mothers; MBh iii, 115, 11055-67 • 

Kanyakubja genealogies 

noticed, MBh xiii, 56’. 2914-17. ^ j » b 

='" 1 . 2 ^. 804 . 

U ifj ••• 5302-4. Br 213, 116. Ag 4. 17. 

’’ P»d" V U ‘ ““ 

i ad IV, 17, 14, 65; v^ 143, 4 ; 2S1, 25. 

42-3 the Ganges’ bank, Pad vi. 268, 21. B<I iii. 26, 

probably ^ ^ Narmada, a late brabmanical talo 
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earth twenty-one times.' Consequently he is often styled the' 
exterminator of the k^triyas,* But tradition, while apparently 
accepting: that fable, redressed the honour of the ksatriyas by two 
anachronistic fables, that Rama challenged Rama of Ayodhya to 
fight and was defeated, and that he had a long contest with 
Bhisma also and was worsted (p. 72). 

It is fabled that Rama, after exterminating the ksatriyas, 
sacrificed at Rsma-tirtha with Kaiyapa as his upadhyaya and gave 
him the earth (or a golden altar) as his fee: whereupon Kaiyapa 
banished him to the southern ocean, and the ocean made the 
Surparaka country (near Bombay) for Rama, and Rama dwelt 
there.® Other stories say Rama retired then to Mt. Mahendra,^ 
which is generally identified with the Mahendia range in Orissa; 
and he is fabled to have lived on there till long ages later.® He is 
also fictitiously introduced into tales about later princes (e. g. 
pp. 67, 72). 

The next Bhargava rishi mentioned is the Aurva who succoured 
Sagara of Ayodhya®and whose name was Agni.' He is the last 
Aurva alluded to. 

About the same time lived king Vltabavya (or Vitihotra.p. 155), 
whom a Bhrgu rishi saved from Pratardana of Kali by impliedly 
asserting that he was a brahman, and who consequently became 


* MBh i. 6i, 2459-64; 104. 4172-6: iii, 115, 11033-8 ; 116, 11089 
to 117, 10204: xii, 48, 1706; 49. 1750-78; 362, 13879: uni,14, 866 : 
xiv, .59. 817-34. Pad vi, .595, 23-76. Br .575, 114-18. Ag 4, 12-19; 
Hv 42, 2317. Cf. MBh i, 66, 2613 ; 767, 6382 ; 755, 7047. Explained 
in chap. XXIV. 

® e.g. MBh i, 66, 2613: vii, 70, 2429-39: xii, 49, 1747, 1768-78. 

» MBh iii. 55, 8185 (cf. 55, 8337): vii, 70, 2440-7: ix, 50, 2835-8: 
xii, 79, 1778-82: .597.8600: xiii. 6.5, 3136. Cf. Br .575, 119 ; Hv 7.5, 
2318-20; Pud si, 268, 77. iIBb iii, 777, 10204-10, which says the 
tirtha is in Samantapaucaka, on the B. Sarasvati (ix, 55, 2163; 75, 
2501: Mat 7, 3) in Kuruksetra (MBh i, 7, 12-13 : ix, 57, 3008). Cf. 
MBh xiii, 77, 865-6; 57, 3960-2; 757, 6256 : xiv, .59, 824-34 : 
differently xiii, 55, 4183 ; 56. 4220. 

« MBh iii, 99, 8681-2; 55. 8158; 777, 10209: v. 187, 7338: vii, 
70, 2447: xu, 2, 59. Ag 7, 19-20. Br .575, 122. Hv 7.5, 2322. 
Pad i, 39, 14. Bd iii, 77, 39-62. 

« MBh i, 799, 5118-20: iii. 99, 8681-12; 777, 10211-13: v, 776. 
6054 : xii, 2, 59 to 5, 107. Hv 42, 2321-2. See p. 152, note *. 

® Kara wrongly calls him Cyavaua, see ante. P. 153. 

• Mat 12, 40. Pad v, 5, 144. Lg i, 66, 15. Kur i, 21, 6. VN 7, 
60;5, 8 , 9. JR AS, 1919, pp. 304-5. 
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a bratman.* His descendants are set out for fifteen generations. 
His son was Gftsamada, whose eleventh descendant was Pramati, 
whose son was Ruru, whose son was Sunaka, from whom came the 
Saunakas.^ It is not said which family he was adopted into, but 
it was the Bhargavas, because the last portion of that genealogy, 
with all the preceding ancestry omitted, is given in an account 
which makes Pramati to be son of Cyavana,^and because Vltihavya, 
Grtsamada and the Saunakas are named in the Bhargava vaihsa.* 
It is however said elsewhere that a Sunaka and the Saunakas were 
descended from a Grtsamada, a son of Sunahotra, son of K^tra- 
vrddlia, who founded the Kiisi dynasty ® (p. 86), Both these stories 
make a Grtsamada ancestor of the Saunakas. On the other hand, 
it b said there was a Grtsamada, who was son of Sunahotra by 
birth, was (or became) an Augirasa, and afterwards became a 
Bhargava of the Sauuaka gotra.® It is said in the first story that 
Vltahavya's son Grtsamada is mentioned in the lligveda,’ but this 
is inconsistent, because the above comment on the Rigveda means 
that the Saunakas were a Bhargava gotra before this Grtsamada’s 
time, and he became virtually a descendant of Sunaka by the 
adoption into the Saunakas. It appears that there were two 
Grtsamadas and two Sunakas, and therefore two Saunaka gotras; 
and the others will be found among the k^triyan brahmans in 
chapter XXIII; hence there were numberless ‘ Saunakas*. 

The only Saunaka of importance with a personal name was 

Indrota, who is called Daiviipa in Vedic literature, that is, son of 

Devapi Saunaka. The story about him has been narrated above 

(p. 114) and fixes his time as that of Janainejaya II Pariksita. 

A Saunaka was the chief of the rishia at the great sacrifice in 

Naimisa forest, to whom it is said the Mahabhrirata » was recited, 

and also the Matsya and other Puranas,® in the reign of Adhisl- 
makrena (p. 52). 


' MBh xiil, 30, 1983-9G. 

Ihid. 1997-2006. 

at the wla’ Mark ialrocluced 

mentioucd, e.g. 
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Another Blmrg^ava was Valmiki of the Ramayana,* c-alled Pra- 
cetasa.^ Other Bhargavas are named in Janamejaya Ill's time.® 
The genealogy also says that many outsiders among other rishis 
were knowm as Bhargavas/ and such were the following who are 
named by the Matsya, Maudgaliiyana, Sahkrtya, Gargyayana and 
Gargiya, Kapi, Maitreya, Vadhryasva and Divodasa.® All these 
w’ere 'k^triyan brahmans’ (chapter XXIII). The Matsyaaccount 
says in conclusion, * These noble men who have been mentioned, 
born in the Bhrgu vamsa, were founders of royal gotras.’ 

The genealogy says there were seven pafesas or groups among the 
Bhargavas, named Vatsa, Bida, Arstisena, Yaska, Vainya or 
Pathya, Saunaka and Mitreyu,'^ and the Matsya list mentions them 
all ’ except Vainya or Pathya, but Pathya is obviously a mistake 
for Prthya, and Vainya and Prthya are the same, viz. those who 
claimed descent from Prthu son of Vena, for Vainya Prthu is 
included in a list of eighteen Bhurgava hymn-makers,® and appears 
as Venya PrthT in Rigveda x, 148^ 5. That list names Bida,® 
Arstisena and Saunaka also and fourteen others. 

Among the Bhargavas were also the Murkandeyas,^® and 
Markanda is mentioned as a gotra-founder among the Bhargavas,*^ 
but there is no mention of them in the genealogy. Murkandeya is 
a patronymic from Mfirkanda,*® and these are sometimes treated 
as equivalent terms.‘ jMarkandeya’ is a vague and elusive 


’ A late Valmiki perhaps eomposed the Rain."»yana, and then was 
identified with the Vulmiki of RaniHS time. 

2 Ram vii, 93, 16, 18 ; 94, 25. Mat 12, 51. Pad v, 8, 155. MBh 
xii, 57, 2086. 

’ MBh i, 53, 2045, 2049: xlii, 40, 2262. 2268, 2300. 

* Rsy-aiitnre§a vai bahya huhavo Bhiirgaviih smrtah. The worcl.s vat 
biikyah might be also read as vaivahyah, and the meaning would also be 
true but jejune. So the Mat account notices certain gotras as paraa- 
param avaivahya {195, 32, 36, 40, 42, 46). 

» Mat 195, 22-3, 33, 38, 40, 42. 

* Va corrupts the names. " Mat 195. 17, 18, 30, 34-6, 40. 

* Va 59, 96-7. Bd ii, 32, 104-6. ilat 145, 98-100. These reckou 


him ns two persons. 

• Mentioned, Bd ii, 33, 15. 

Called Bhargava, MBh iii, 183. 12617 ; 188, 12902 ; 190, 13010 : &c. 
Bom in Bhrgu’s Hue, Var 13, 4. Pad v, 28 professes to give the origin 
of Markandeya. 

“ Mat 195. 20. 

’* Mentioned, Pad v, .25, 61 ; 29. 19. Not in Vedic Index. 

» Mat 103, 13-15. Pad i, 40, 15, 27-34. 

■ 0 [ ^ ’ 


r 
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THE MARKANDEVAS 

figure, often mentioned as a distinguished rishi and introduced at 
various times and with reference to various places.’ There was of 
course a family of Markandeyas, yet ‘ iMarkandeya' is regarded 
sometimes as only one rishi who was long-lived.’’ He appears 
always without any personal name or definite connexion. Though 
a Bhfirgava, ’Markandeya^ always stands rather apart, and there 
is no real explanation, as far as I know, how the Markandeyas arose. 
Markandeya is said to have been a son of a rishi Mrkanda or 
Mrkandu,’’ but they are placed in the Svayambhuva manvantara,'* 
which is irrelevant here. It seems probable tliat lilurkanda is to 
be connected with Marka,® son of Usanas-Sukra. All Sukra’s 
descendants by holding to non-Aryan tribes disappeared, except 
Sanda and Marka as mentioned above; and if so, the descendants 
of Marka would have obtained a permanent position among the 
Aryans, and may have been the Markandeyas. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE VASISTHAS 


The Vasistha family was connected with the kings of Ayodhya 
from the earliest times and the Vasisthas were their hereditary 
priests.® Thus a Vasistha is mentioned in connexion with Iksvuku 
and his son ^ ikuksi-Sasuda,^ and with Iksvuku's son Nimi the first 
king of Videha; but these particular allusions may be mythical 
and the fable about Nimi and Vasistha will be noticed infra. 
JIany Vasisthas can be distinguished in tradition, but they have 
been sadly confused in brahmanic stories through the habit of 


I 8329-30; 183. 12597-8. 

12598-9 : Pa.l v. 28, 22. 24; vi, 236, 3, 92 : which 
say he is immortal. Cf. MBh iii, 25, 952-3. 

4 (; Ag .20, 10. Mentioned. Va 

‘ If ^'.1, *’ 16 . 

affix will f T- Whitney’s Grammar, §1201. The 

Jfrianda is ” “ascription, iTu/tan ArUiqxuiry, 1910, p. 212. 

J/rA:anrf« 18 a name invented. vt » i 

^ Va 88, 14, 19, 21. Bd iii, 63, 15, 20, 22. 
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CONFUSION OF VASISTHAS 

referring to them only by their gotra name Vasistha. It is rare 

to find any Vasistha mentioned by his personal name until we reach 

Sakti, and the confusion may be illustrated in two ways. First, 

the epithet of the primaeval mythical Vasistha, ‘Brahma’s son’, 

is applied to the fifth ^ of the Vasisthas distinguished here, and 

also to the fourth and seventh confused ; * and similarly Arundhatl ^ 

is the name of the wife of the mythical Vasistha and also of the 

fourth Vasistha,'* of the fifth,* and of tl»e seventh.® Secondly the 

confusion went so far that it was declared that one Vasistha had 

• # 

been priest to many generations of Aiksvilkus,^ and finally that 
there was only one great Vasistha who had lived through all the 
ages.® 

Consequently the framing of the Vasistha genealogy became 
perplexing and difficult; still a vam4a was constructed. The Vayu, 
Brahmnnda and Lihga® give a common version with minor varia¬ 
tions. The Kurma gives a short and different version, which hardly 
merits notice. The Matsya has a full list of the rishis and gotras 
without any pedigree except the piece from ‘Vasistha’ to DvaijiS- 
yana (Vyfisa).*® Collating the first three texts, the version appended 
seems most probable,** omitting the fii-st nine lines which refer to 

‘ Kaghuv i. 64, 93. Pad vi, 199, 32 ; 219, 38. » Lg i, 64, 8 , 37. 

» MBb 5, 233, 8456-7. Others which are vague, MBh i, 199, 7352: 
ill, 113, 10092 : &c. Mat 187, 45. Kam v, 24, 10. 

‘ Lg. i, 64, 5, 14, 16, &c. 

* Raghuv i, 56-7; ii, 71. Pad vi, 198, 25. 

* Mat 201, 30 ; and geueulogy followiug. HBh i, 174, 6638 f. is 
confused. 

’ Bd iii, 48, 35. 

■ MBh i, 174, 6638-45. Cf. sanatana, xiii, 76, 3733. 

* Va 70, 79-90. Bd iii, 8, 86-100. Lg i, 63, 78-92. 

'» Kur i, 19. 20-7. Mat 200 and 201. 

** Arundhatyam Vasisthas tu Saktim utpadayat sutara * 

Sagaiam t junayac Chnkter Adr^yanti Parii^rnm 
Kali Par^uruj jajrie Ki^nam Dvaipayanaiii prabhum 
Dvaipayanad Aranyruh vai 6uko jajlJe gunanvitah 
utpadyaute ca PiVi.ryam fud ime ^uka-suimvah 5 

BburiSravah Prahhuh Saiuhhuh Kr?no GaiiiaS ca paucamali 
kanya Kirtimatl caiva yoga-iuata dhrta-vrata 
jaoaul Brahinadattasya patnl sa tv Anuhasya ca 
^velali Kr?naS ca Gaurii ca ^yamfi Dhumruh sa-mulikalji 

* So also Kur i, 19, 23. Lg *utam ulpadayac ckatam. 

t So Va. Bd Svagajam. Lf* jyayaso. 
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the mythical Vasistha. The genealogy consists of three distinct 
sections, lines 1-11,12-16 and 17-18, which seemingly start from 
one and the same Vasistha but really give separate disconnected 
pedigrees as will appear. It is not accurate, but may supplement 
information derived from elsewhere; and the only safe course is to 
distinguish the several Vasisthas in connexion with the kings with 
whom they were associated, and if possible to fix the distinction by 
names or by appellations that are applied to them and that may be 
personal names or may reasonably be utilized as such. 

The earliest Vasistha who has a definite position was the famous 
priest of Ayodhya in the reigns of Tra 3 ’yarupa, Satyavrata-Trisaiiku 
and Hariscandra, whose story has been alluded to (p. 151), and 
may be narrated here.* 

Satyavrata was banished by his father Tra^'yaruna and was kept 
in exile by Vasistha, who held the kingdom on Trayyarima’s 
departure. Then occurred a famine for twelve years. At that 
time Visvaratha was king of Kunyakubja, but relinquished his 
kingdom, gave himself up to austerities,- became a brahman and 
took the name Visvumitra. He championed Satyavrata's cause, 
and overcoming Vasistha's opposition restored him to the throne. 
Satyavrata appointed Visvamitra the royal priest. Vasistha, thus 


U§mada DarikaS* caiva Nilai caiva Paralaruh 10 

Pnr^riinaTn a.stau to pak.^h prokta inahatiDaDam 

ata firdhvaiu iiiliodhndhvain Iiidraiiramuti-saiubhavam 

Vasistlmsya Kapifljalyiim Gbrtacyum udapadyata 

Kunitit yah Bamakhyuta Indrapramatir ucyate 

Prthoh BUtayadi sambhutah putras tasyabliavad Vnsuh 15 

Upatnanyuh autas tosya ynsyeme by Aupiimauyavah 

Mitravaruuayos caiva Kundino ye J pai iirutiili 

ekar?eyas tatha canj'e Vusi§thii uamu viSrutah 

etc pak^a Vaaiftbanaih smrtS ekadasaiva tu. 

Some Va, Ctmapd Darakai. Lg Ai/o Badarikai, The correct 
rea<ling may bo C$ma Badarikai 


t Some Va kuiiti. Tliere was a Kuiiti much later, see chap. XXVII. 
A Kum mentioned, Hv 26ti. 14538. 

+ Bd Kuryiintyah, Lg Kaundinya ye. 

references, see p. 151 note *. Brahmanic versions (fables), 
41, 2290-2314: but differently, v, 105. 3720-31 ; Kiim 
*’ 17^ diacuBsed, JRAS, 1913, pp. 888-900: 1917, 

The^ references in p. 151, note * soy ‘ in low lands near the sea', 
^anJnu;« ; but MBh ix, 40, 2273-9, 2283; 41, 2307, 2313 say at 
Ru?angu s tirtha on the R. Saraavati. The two might agree, if the sea 
then encroached on the Rajputana desert; see note in eba^ XXV. 
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deprived of the kingdom and the priesthood, bore deadly enmity 
against Visvfimitra, and sought revenge by denying his brahman- 
hood. Vasistha's personal name was Devaraj. 

The story goes on thus.* On Satyavrata's death his son Hari- 
^candra was placed on the throne by Visvamitra, and Visvamitra 
offered the nljasQya sacrifice for him. But Vasistha’s hatred and 
opposition led to Visvamitra’s being obliged to depart, and he went 
to Puskara and gave himself up to austerities there.^ A^asistha thus 
regained the priesthood. Hariscandra then begot a son Rohita, 
whom he had vowed to sacrifice to Varuna, but put off fulfilment 
for some twenty-two years, and then Rohita saved himself by 
buying the rishi Ajlgarta's son Supahsepa as a victim in his own 
stead. Sunahsepa was a Bhargava and a]>peai-s to have been 
A'^isvamitra’s grand-nephew, and, when the sacrifice was due, Visva- 
niitra took part in it (his brahmanhood being now acknowledged), 
it was turned into a formal rite, and Svmahsepa was set free. 
Sunahsepa, having lost his position in his own family by the sale, 
was adopted by A^’isvamitra as his son with the name Devarata.^ 

About the same time, according to tradition and the same 
synchronisms, lived Apava A’osistha, whose hermitage near the 
Himalayas Arjuna Kartavirya burnt and who cursed him.* Apava 
appears to be a patronymic, for he is called ‘ son of A'’aruna 
A'^iinini,^ and ajiti is supposed to be eqiiivalent to Varuna. 

The next great Vasistha was priest of Ayodhyii in the time of 
Hariscandra^s eighth successor, Balm, whose position has been 
established above (p. 155). Bahu was driven from his throne by 
tlie Haihaya-Tulajangbas aided by Sakas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas from the north-west, hut Vasistha maintained 
his position. Afterwards Biihu's son Sagara conquered all those 

9 » 

* Altar Bnlhra vii, 3, 1 f. SruiUhriyana Sr Sutra xv, 17-23. A’’c<1."irfh 
on Rigv i, 34. Br 104, BliSg ix, 7, 7-27. illMi xlii, S, 186-7. 
Brahnmnic version (fable), Ram i, 01, 5 to 63, 27. Fully discussed in 
JRAS, 1917, pp. 40-67. 

* It is this period of austerities probably that has been so magnified in 
the brahmaiiic versioiiB. 

* Also Vis iv, 7. 17: Bliag ix, 10, 30-2. P. 198. 

* Vii .91, 39-47; 95, 10-13. B<1 iii, 59. 39-47 ; 79, 9-14. Mot-/.?. 

41 ; 44, 12-14. Br 13, 189-94. Hv 33, 1884-8. MRh xii, 49, 

17.33-8. 3Iat 68, 9, erroneously calls him Cyuvana. MBb i, 99, 3924-5 
wrongly places the herinitnge near Mt. Alerii. 

» Vu 9i, 42-3. Bd iii, 60, 42-4. ilBli i, 99, 3924-6. 
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fo€S, regained the kingdom and determined to exterminate those 
tribes, which had meanwhile settled down in his territories, but 
Vasistha interposed and made him spare them.* This Vasistha is 
called Apava “ and Atharvanidhi,® and these may be taken as 
a name to distinguish him, Atharvanidhi I Apava, from Athar- 
vanidhi II who will be mentioned soon. He is confused with 
Devaraj VasLstha in brahmanical tales, and thus his connexion with 
the Sakas and other tribes led to the absurd detail in the fables 
about the contest between Vasistha and VisvTimitra, that Vasistha’s 
cow created all those and other tribes to fiffht against Visvamitra.* 

The fourth noted Vasistha was priest to Mitrasaha Kalmrisapfida 
Saudasa, king of Ayodhya; the fifth was priest to Diltpa II 
KhatvahgA; the sixtli was priest to Dasaratha and his son Rama ; 
and the seventh was priest to Paijavana Sudas (Sudusa), king of 
N. Pancala (p. 116). The fifth is sometimes introduced as havdng 
instructed Dilipa,® and they are the dramatis personae in the first 
three cantos of the Raghuvamsa,® where (i, 59) the epithet Athar¬ 
vanidhi is given him. This may he taken as a name for him, and 
he may therefore be known as Atharvanidhi II, to distin<?uish him 
from the third ^ asistha. The sixth holds a prominent position in 
the Rimayana, but no special personal epithet seems to be applied 
to him. 

The common name Vasistha, and the similarity in the names of 
their royal patrons, led to the fourth and the seventh Vasisthas 
being somewhat confused. A Vasistha had a son Sakti,* who had 
a son Pari^ra, as the genealogy says; he was one of these two 
"N asisthas, and, as some of the stories confuse them, it is necessary 
to discuss and distinguish them. 

As regards the fourth Vasistha the simplest story is this.® The 


‘ All fully discussed in JRAS, 1919, pp. 333-63. 
i 1919, pp. 362-3. 

MU, /6. J«32-3. .IRAS, 1919, p. 364. 
e.g. I’ud vi, JS20, 1-2. 

4T:::.xv:p;teX‘° 

on Rigv i. 65, whirl, quotes the 

Saktri in the 
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king Kalmasapada Saudasa beguiled by a Kaksasa, offered Vasisthi 
human flesh as food and was cursed by him. He then became a 
Riiksasa and cannibal/ and killed and devoured a brahman, but after 
twelve years regained his sanity. At his desire Vasistha begot 
a son Asmaka of the queen MadayantT.^ 

As regards Sudas and his priest Vasistha the simplest story is 
in two parts. One ® is that, at a great sacrifice by Sudas, Vi^vSmitra 
was overcome by Sakti, but the Jamadagnyas gave him speech and 
succoured the Kusikas. The other* is that Sakti went to the 
forest, the king's servants who were under Visvamitra's bidding 
cast liim into a forest fire, and Vasistha on learning of Sakti’s fate 
restrainetl his grief.* 

Next come the stories that introduce confusion. The Brhaddevata 

says Vasistha Varuni’s hundretl sons were slain by the Saudasas, 

or by Sudasa who in conserjuence of a curse had been transformed 

into a Raksas.® The Liuga says that a Raksasa instigated by 

Visvnmiti*a possessed king Kalma^pilda Saudasa and in consequence 

of Sakti’s curse devoured Sakti and all Vasisthas hundred sons: 
' • * * 
and Sakti's widow AdrsyantT bore Paruiara afterwards.^ The 

MahubhUrata amplifies the tale greatly.® Kalmasapada had a 

dispute u-ith Sakti and struck him and was cursed by him. Visva- 

initra, who coveted Vasistha's position, caused a Ruksasa to possess 

the king, and the king then offered human fleslr as food to an 

indigent brahman and was cursed by him. The king became 

a Raksasa/ a cannibal maniac, and killed Sakti and all Vasistha's 

hundred sons.” Vasistha without seeking revenge tried to destroy 

himself, but in vain, and Sakti’s widow AdrsyantI then bore 

Parfi^ra. After twelve years Vasistha cured the king and they 

were reconciled. '\'’asistha then begot Aimaka of the queen 

‘ Alluded to, MBh xiii, C, 32G : xiv, 5C>, 1656. 

* AVife of SaudiVn. Pam v, 24^ 12. 

’ Brliftdd iv, 112-15. Vedartb on Ri^ iii. 55. 

* Anukmranni and Vedarth on Rigv vii, 32. 

* I know of no allusions to these two stories in the Puranns. 

* Brhadd vi, 28 (Saudasns), 33-4 (Sudasa), on Rigv vii, lOL 

' Lr i, G3, 83 6d, 2-47. 

* MBh i. 176 and 177-, 182, 6891-6912. Alluded to, id. xiii, 78, 
3732-5: A’a 1, 175-7; 2. 10-11 : Bd i, .3, 10-11. 

* Alluded to, Pad vi. 132, 11-12. 

Alluded to, MBh iii, 207, 13817-18. 

” Attributed to ViSvamitra, MBh xiii, 3, 183 : i, 174, 6640-1. 

/ 
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Madayantl.' Manu says ‘Vasistha swore an oath to Paijavana 
ami the commentators explain (turning the story round) that 
before king Sudas Visvamitra accused Vasistha of being a Rakws 
or Yatudhana and eating his {tlie king’s) hundred sons, and 
\'asistha took an oath denying the charge.'^ 

This last story may be mistaken, but it is unnecessarv to examine 
the differences in all these stories, because the material question 
here concerns Vasistha’s son Sakti, whether he was killed b\' 
Kalmasaplida Saudasa, or by Sudfis (or bis people, the Saudftsas), 
for both cannot be true and the two kings were apart in time 
(pp. 147-8). 

There is one certain fact, Pain^ra, Satavatu and ^ ^'asistha ' 
wore contemporaries of Sudfis Paijavana.^ That Parfisara was 
Sakti’s sou is well attested;* and also that Sakti was killed;* 
and it is said his widow Adrsyantl bore Parfisara after liis 
death,® a statement that appears true, and otherwise there is 
no reason why it should have been made in the above stories, 
and it finds some support from the abov’e Rigvedic passage 
which omits 8akti. batayatu then could not be Sakti and was 
probably another son of Vasistha.^ Thus Sakti lived in the 
time of Sudas of N. Paficfila and not in that of Kahnii^pada 
Saudasa of Ayodhyfi; hence he has been wrongly introduced 
into the story of the latter king. It seems then most probable, 
that Kalrniisaprida in his madness killed the sons of his priest 
\ asistha , and that Sakti alone, the sou of Sudas's priest 
‘Aasistha’, was killed in Sudas's reign. The Brhaddevata has 
kept the two occurrences distinct in the passages cited above, 
but otherwise they have been confused, and the Mahabharata 
Liiijja, which know* nothing of Sudus, have combined both 


Alio v‘“m «'■ «2G2. 

Also Va 88, 177 ; Bd m, 63. 177 ; Kur i. 21, 12-13. 

• Manu vui, 110. Cited Narada i, 243. 

crated'wm " ‘V'lsistlm’ is connected with him ami conse¬ 

crated him; Altar Bmhrn vii, 5. 34 ; viii, 4, 21. 

0866 (S™"! “t m U6;2®t:' 

‘ See references above. 

^2 iT“=/' (read 

' Sheisnamed.MBhv. Jit;. 3970. 

So Geldner suggested; Vedic hxdtx ii. 352. 
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occurrences into one story and transferred the whole of it to 
Kalmasapada Saudnsa.^ 

We may endeavour to distinguish these two Vasisthas further as 
regards their personal names. Kalmasapada's Vasistha is called 
brahma-koia^ and twice sreitha-hhuj} Either word might be an 
epithet or name. The former word appears to be an epithet, 
' treasury of sacred lore/ because it is joined with other epithets/ 
and is applied to other rishis also.® &re»thahhuj is rare, and as an 
adjective, * sharing in or possessing the best,’® has no obvious fitness 
in its context, where it would be quite appropriate as a name; and 
it is not given to any other risbi as far as I am aware. It may, 
then, be reasonably taken as a name, and Kalmasapada^s Vasistha 
may be distinguished as Sresthabhilj. 

Sudfis’s Vasistha is not alluded to in Puranic tradition, but is 
mentioned in three stories in the epic, if he was the Vasistha who 
is connected with Sariivarana in them, namely, how Sariivarana was 
driven out of his kingdom of Hastinfipura by a Pancfila king (who 
was Sudfis) and after obtaining ‘ Vasistha^s ’ aid recovered his 
kingdom j • how afterwards * Vasistha ’ obtained TapatT as wife for 
Sai’nvarana; and how afterwards again ' Vasistha’ governed the 
kingdom during twelve years of drought when Sarhvarana was 
absent.® No special epithet is applied to Vasistha in the latter two 
stories,® but in the first he is called Suvarcas.’® This was a name, 
not uncommon,” hence it may reasonably be taken here also as 
a name, and Sarhvarana’s Vasistha at tiiat time may be distin- 


* So also Va 1, 175. Also MBh xii, 1792-3 (which is brahraanical). 
wrongly making Parafiara preserve (Kalmasapada-) Sniulaaa's sou 
Sar\-akarman (see p. 152) in llama .Janiadaguya’s time, all three person.s 
being widelv apart in time. 

2 MBh xiii. 75, 3733, 3735. 

’ MBh i, 177, 6760, 6788. 

* SiddJia, sanatana, and (javam ujMinifad-vidvdn. 

* To Atri, Va 64, 27 ; Bd ii, 38, 28. Cf. Va 28, 5 ; Bd ii, 11, 6. 

» So in MBh xii, 343, 13163, jyralibvddhas tu iresOia-bhak. Sorensen 
does not give it. SreMha-lhugin as an adjective, Va 60, 37; Bd ii, 34, 40. 
’ MBh i, 94, 3725-^37. P. 172. JKAS, 1918, pp. 245-8. 

« MBh i. 173, 6618-30. P. 66. JBAS, 1917, 2)p. 38-9. 

» In MBh i. 173, 6596, Calcutta edition, for amitrayhnam read 

amiiraghna$ as in the Bombay edition. 

» MBh i, 94. 3733. ^ • -.r- i on 

” A king, MBh xiv, 4, 72. A pi ince, i, 117, 4549. A nshi, Mark 99. 

11 . See dictionary also. 
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guished as Vasistha Suvarcas. But Sudas’s \ asistha was an old 
man in Sudfis’s reign, because his grandson Para^ra was old enough 
to take part in the hymn (vii, 18). Ho might be the Vasistha in 
the first story, but can hardly have been the Vasistha of the second 
and third stories. 

It seems more probable, however, that the same Vasistha is meant 
in the three stories, and in that case Sariivarana's ^’as^stha would 
not be the same as Sudas’s Vasistha, but rather a son. If so, there 
is no name to be assigned to Sudas^s \’asistha, and Saihvarana’s 
Vasistha would have the name Suvarcas,* and would be the ninth 

4 

‘Vasistha’ of note, reckoning Sakti as the eighth. Till this time 
the Vasisthas had been almost exclusively connected with Ayodhyfi 
or Videha,* and Sudas's Vasistha is the first who was definitely 
priest to an Aila king.^ It may be suggested that the conquest of 
Surasena and Mathura by Rama’s brother Satrugbna (p. 170). 
a little earlier than Sudas’s reign, may have led some of the A'asisthas 
into other kingdoms. Afterwards the Vasisthas sjwead elsewhere, 
and various places were connected with ‘ Vasistha 

In these three risliis, ‘Vasistha,’ his son Sakti and his son 
Parasara, occurs the first genuine pedigree® in the genealogy 
(lines 1, 2), the first part of the first section. It goes on to say 
that Para^ra was father of Krsna Dvalpayana, that is, VySsa, by 
Krdi. Now Vyasa was certainly son of a Paraiara and Knli, as will 
be noticed, but he was born in king Santauu’s reign and she became 
Santanu’s (pieen. Tiiere was a long interval with many kings 
between Sudus (Sudusa) of N. Pancala and Santanu (p. 148), and 
it is impossible that Sakti's son Parasara of Sudas’s time® could 
have been ’S ySsa s father. Vyfisa then was son of a Pariisara 
but not of Para^ra Saktya. Hence there must have been two 

Para^ras. This is not improbable (p. 130), and certain particulars 
support this conclusion. 


(p,a„„o 

cnt“ousiy M il ‘ JoT^'T ' “ '‘"■B Naliusa ti.c' Aik 

Mot ^01, 30*^3K Kur i 10 23 
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First, Parasara (line 2) is called Siigara or Svdgaja^ and these two 
words are an instance of the injportance of readin*^ that appear 
unmeaning' (p. 83). The Liijga’s readingthrows no light on 
them, for it is obviously an ‘emendation’ to suit the alteration it 
has made in the preceding line, declaring that Sakti was the eldest 
of the hundred sons according to its confusion of the stories noticed 
above. Scdgaja suggests avdgraja^ but the possible readings svd- 
yrajain, svfigrajo and svdgrajaf are untenable, if we consider the 
force of sva, the fact that Sakti had only one son Parasara who 
was born after his death, and the consequent meaning of the 
sentence. Sdgaram or ^vtlyajam must therefore be an accusative 
agreeing wdth PariUaram. Sakti^s son was Pani^ra Saktya, hence 
the passage suggests that there was a Panlsara called Sdgara or 
HvCigaja, and that it has blended the two. 

Secondly, the AnukiamanT, in its mention of Parasara as part 
author of hymn ix, 97, seems conscious of a difference. It says 
that ‘ Vasi.stha ' saw the first three verses, that the nine ‘ Vasistbas ’, 
Indrapramati, Vrsagana, Manyu, Upamanyu, Vyughrapad, ^akti, 
Karnasrut, Alrllka and A'asukra, each saw three more verses 
separately, and that Para^ra composed 14 and ‘Kutsa'^ the rest. 
It thus knew that Sakti was a Vasistha, and also that he had 
a son Para^ra, for it attributes hymns i, 95 to 73 to Panlsara 
Saktya, and so knew that Parasara was a Vasistha. If then this 
Parasara of ix, i)7 was Sakti’s son, it nught naturally have called 
him Vasistha or Saktya, yet it docs not do so and leaves his name 
w’ithout particularization. This su^ests that there might be 
a Panlsara other than Saktya.^ The Vedarthadipikfi on the same 
hymn tends to confirm this doubt, for it specifies ‘ Vasistha ’ as 
Jlaitn'ivaruni, calls the nine others ‘ sons of Vasistha *, yet makes 
no reference to Parlisara, who as author of 14 verses was more 
important than any of them, thus suggesting that it was not clear 
who this Panl^ra was. Those nine Vasisthas w’ere not all sons of 
one Vasistha, for Upamanyu was Indrapramati's grandson, as will 
appear, and the Vedfirthadlpika says, they composed their verses 
all quite independently. The hymn therefore was not composed 

* Rigv V, 2D is attributed to Gauriviti Saktya, but x, 73 and 74 simply 
to Guiiiivlti l»y the Aiiukramaiu, and it will appear among the Saukrtyas 
in chap. XXIII that theie weic probably two Gaurivltis: but tlie 

Vcdaith ascribes the two latter hymns also to Sfiktya. 
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at one time, but ^rew in the coui-se of time, so that Panisara’s later 
14 verses may well have been added by a second Para^ra. 

There are reasonable grounds then, chronological and textual, for 
holding that there were two Para^ras, and there is no improbability 
in this, for there were other Parasaras later still; see chapter XX\ 11. 
The same names reappeared, as is proved by the fact that one of 
Krena Vyasa’s grandsons also was called Krsna as the genealogy 
(lines 2-6) and other authorities that will be noticed say. To this 
later Parasara,^ who lived in Santanu's time, we may fairly attach 
the epithet Sfigara or Svagaja, Svfigaja is not grammatically 
a properly formed patronymic, but Sagara is; hence we may 
prefer the latter and distinguish him as Sagara, ‘ son of Sagara 
The genealogy would then have blended the two Pariisaras,^ 
just as it will now be shown to have confused two Sukas, yet 
its preservation of these two epithets has saved some trace of the 
distinction. 

Next comes the second part of the lij-st section. Krsna Dvaipayana 
^ yasa * was the son of tins later Parasara by the fisher-maiden 
Kali, who was called Satyavati ”' and became king Santanu’s queen.*' 
Vyasa’s wife was Arani, and their son was Suka,' called Kfirsni,® 
Vaiyfisaki ® and Araneya.’" Suka’s wife was Pivarl, who appears to 
have been his half-sister, for the expression jiiir-kaugd in her case 
could not mean ‘daughter of the Pitrs’ (p. 69). They had five 
sons, and also, it is said, a daughter Ktrtimatl, and, if so, the 
genealogy is certainly wrong in making her Anuha’s queen 
and Brahmadatta’s mother, by confusing two Sukas as shown 


' Pfini^arya Sarika (MBIi ii, 4, 108) was probably his descendant. 

’ Sngara was a real name, that of the famous king of Ayodhyri. 

A more curioas case, Samudra father of A§va, ^alapatlia Bii'dini xiii. 

2 , 2 . 14 . 


» .So also MBIi i, 60, 2209: xii. 351. 13G42-3 : xiii, 24. 1G77. Vis 
>n, 3, 18, 21 : 4, 2; vi, 2, 6, 9, 10. 

* He is called a Vasistha, 1 10 

• MbI; •’ ^ '-b 10. 

7 J 3801-2; 100, 4011 to 101, 4067: &c. 

103; 65,2418: xii. .25J, 8485 : &c. W. xii, 556, 12187- 

oLiI 'Vilsa through the 

crron;ou^l seot/t®‘"*' 

" 12264. 

IIJ 11.55. 14. 

• iBh XII. 556, 12207; 555, 12339, 12342 : &e. 


9 
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above (p. 64). The five sons were Bhurisravas/ Prabhu (or 
Prthu), Sainbhu, Krsna and Gaura. 

The Matsya says that Parasara’s descendants composed sis 
pravaras, sub-families, named Gaura, Nila, Krsna, Sveta, Syama 
and Dhumraj^ but the genealogy says they formed eight paksas, 
‘ groups/ namely, sis bearing those sis names and two others, 
which the readings leave doubtful but of which one seems probably 
Badarika. 

The second section of the genealogy (lines 12-16) says that 
* Vasistba ’ had by his wnfe Kapinjall Ghrtaci a famous son Indra- 
pi-amati,^ well known as Kunin or Kuniti.* He married Prthu^s 
daughter and had a son Vasu,® and Vasu had a son Upamauyu,® 
the progenitor of the Upamanyus or Auparaanyavas. Indrapraraati 
was a well-known rishi," and there were more than one rishi named 
Upamanyu, as will appear. These two and Sakti and six other 
Vasisthas, as mentioned above, each composed three verses of 
Rigveda is, i#7, all independently, so that Upamanyu's contribution 
must have been some time after Indrapramati’s, if the order of the 
rishis is chronological; and Indrapramati later than Maitnlvaruni 
Vasistha, if the opening verses were composed by the latter.® 

The third section of the genealogy (lines 17-18) says that from 
Mitra and Varuna sprang the Vasisthas who were called Kundins, 
Kundineyas or Kaundinyas.” This deals with the Vasistha who 
was called Maitrfivarunaor Maitrfivaruni." This name is 

‘ Mentioned, lid ii, 33, 14. 

■ Mat 201, 33-8, which gives the gotras in each sub-family. 

* Also Va 00, 25, 27. Mat 200, 13. There was a later Indi-apiaraati, 
see chap. X.KVII. 

* Or Kvilti-, see the genealogy. Also a later Kii^Iti, chap. XXVII. 

■ He may be Vuiumaut, who was famous, Va Gi, 27: Bd ii, 3S, 29. 

® UpamaiijTi occurs in Rigv i, 102, 9. 

' Mat lio, 109-11 ; Va 59, 105-6; Ikl ii. 32, 115-16 : 

Vasisthai caiva SaktiS ca (rllyfl^ ca Paraiarah 
caturtha ludrapramatih pafleamus tu Bharadvasuli 
siisthas tu Maitravarunah * Kundinah saptamas tatha 
ity ete sapta rijDeyu Vasiftiju brahma-vadinah. 

"Where • ilat reads Mitravarunah. 

* So Vedfirth on the hymn. * A Kauiidinyn, MBb ii, 1, 111- 

Bigv vii, 33, 11. Third note above. 

“ MBh i, 178, 6801: ix, 43, 2386; xii, 304, 11222. Br 240, 7. 
Brhadd v, 160. Vedurth on Bigv i, IGG, introduction to vii, and on 
ix, .97. 
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acknowledged to be a patronymic and is taken to mean ‘ S(jn of 
Mitra and Varuna’, and is explained by a fable, that from tlicm 
both, after they saw the apsaras Urvast, Vasistha was born in a jar 
and so was son of botli, and Agastya also was so begotten and 
born at the same time.* The fable appears in Rigveda vii, 33, 
but the statements there are hardly consistent or have blended 
different fancies, for verse 13 says both were so born in a jar 
together,^ while verse 12 says that Vasistha was born of UrvasT 
the apsaras. 

The fable was obviously devised to explain the name Maitni- 
varuna, and the hymn has combined that with another fable that 
‘^'asistha’ (and not Agastya^) was born of Urvasr in order to 
explain the metronymic Atinaia which was the name of a 
‘ ^*as^stha’.■* This view is supported by another fact, that a reason 
why ‘ Vasistha ’ was born from Mitra and Varuna W’as necessarv 
and was supplied by another fable, often linked with the former. 
Ninii, the first king of Videha, and ‘Vasistha’ had a quarrel and 
cursed.each other to become bodiless both then went to 

Brahma and he assigned Nimi to the eyes of creatures, whence 
they wink {uimefa), and said 'S'asistha should be son of Mitra and 
Varuna with the name Vasistha."^ This fable has manifestly been 
fabricated or modified to explain the name J'lde/ia and supply 
a reason for tlie birth from Mitra and Varuna. 

llie fable is impossible. Jlai/niiaruna is a proper patronymic 
from Mifruvarunti. The earliest risbis sometimes bore the names 


' Snivuuuknunniii and Vcdarth on lUgv i, 1(!6. Ninikta v. 13. Mat 

29-34, 37-40. Vi? iv, J. 6, 
Cf. MBb xiii, 158, 7372. Difieieutly, Ram vii, 56’, 12-23; 57, 1-9. 

^ asi.^tba’s lawbook says tins Vasistba was Satayiitu (xxx, 11; SBE xiv. 
p. 110)—chronologically impossible, see anU. 

’ Brlmdd V, 149-56 develops this story with details and adds 
a third outcome of this production, numely, ‘Mntsya’. 

^o Agastya is called Aurvaiit, as far as I know. Aurvasewt is said to 
be a name of ‘ Agastya ’ by Icxicograpbers. 

‘ Brhadd ii 37, 44, 156: iii, 56. Under id. ii, 37 Prof Macdoiiell 
says hjTnns vn, 101 and 102 are ascribed to him. Jiacdoiiell 

89 4 34-7. Vi? iv. 5. 1-5. Va 

Bd G4, 4. Bhag ix, 13, 1-6. Ram vii. 55 to 56, 11 ; 57, 
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of gods (p. 131), and if they chose the double name of these two 
gods who are so often united, it would appear as !Mitiavaruna,' 
which does actually occur as tlie name of a Vasistha.® 

The genealogy makes this Vasistha Maitravaruna ancestor only 
of the Kundins, or Kundinas as the name is more often given. 
This family obviously took its name from its ancestor, just like the 
Visvuniitras, Kanvas and others. Hence he was Kundiu. or 
Kundina, Maitravaruna, son of Mitravaruna. Knndina is named 
as a Vasistha twice and mentioned along with Mitravaruna,^ and 
both (p, 214) were Vasisthas who were hrahma-vadim. Kundina 
would naturally be connected with kunilin^ ‘ having a pitcher,’ and 
Maitnivaruna was taken to mean ^sou of Mitra and 'N'aruna’j thus 
these two names reveal at once how the above fables were fabricated 
by way of folk etymology. 

The fable about Vasistha and Agastya is very ancient, because 
it was current when hymn vii, 33 was composed in or soon after the 
reign of Sudas, w'h<im it praises and whose chronological position 
has been fi^ed (p. 172); and it required time for its develop¬ 
ment. So far as it concerns Agastya it w’ill be further noticed in 
chapter XXII. The Vasisthas were a w'ell known family then, as 
verses 2-9 show ; hence it obviously refers to some progenitor, and 
therefore Maitravaruna was a ^*asistbafar earlier than Sudfis’s priest 
\*asistha. ^'asistha Idaitruvaruni is said to have composed the first 
three verses of hymn ix, 07 and hymns vii, 1 and 3 to 17,^ and 
even all the hymns in the seventh mapdala,^ but vii, 33 can be his 

’ Tlie long medial a might he a relic of the dual formation Milra- 
varunaii, as in the plural compound Mitra-Varjiiya-Daksdmia-, 
(Brliadd iv, 82), or the lengthening of the medial vowel, as in viivanara, 
Visvainitra, yurtuvaiu {see Macdoiiell’s Vedic Grammar, p. 10, 4 d). If 
the moaning wero really ‘ relating to (descended from) Mitra and \ arunn , 
Maitravaruna might perhaps be expected, as Muitrabarhasjx^fyfi shows. 

’ .See twelfth note ante, where Mat reading Mitrdvannui is probably 
correct rather tlian Va and Ikl reading Maitrd^, for the latter might 
easily be an ‘ emendation ’ of the fonner, wljercas the reverse is highly 
improbable. MitrTivariinu is mentioned again. Mat 300, 16, and is 
probably the true name. The Vedfirth may support this perhaps, for it 
attributes ItjTnn viii. 07 in the alternative to .Manya (i.e. an Agastya), 
Mitrdvarunti-pulra, which means naturally ‘son of Mitravaruna’; 
whereas ‘ s^on of .Mitra and Vanma ’ should rather be Mitra- Va)-una-piUra 
in its Sanskrit. 

’ Mat 300, 15, 16. * Bpliadd v, 160. 

* Vedaiih on i, 166, and introduction to vii. 
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only if ^laitravanini means a descendant of Maitnivaruna, Jor 

Maitravaruna, as shown, lived far earlier. The epic applies Maitnl- 

varuni to the fourth Vasistha, who was Kalma^pada’s priest,* and 

this is quite possibly right; but the Brhaddevata calls him \ aruui 

(vi, 33-4), perhaps for short. All that seems clear is that Maitnl- 

varuna was Kundina and was long prior to Sudas's \’a>istba, and 

that Mitravanma ^'asistha was earlier still." 

♦ # » 

The patronymic Varuni is also applied to a ^’asistha who sang 
the fable about king Nfihusi (Vayfiti') and the Sanisvatl,'* and to 
Apava Vasistha {ante). A Vasistha unspecified is said to have had 
a father ^’aruna.^ 

Other Vasisthas are alluded to: tlms, one was purohita of 
Mucukunda,* as would be natural, since this Mucukunda was no 
doubt the son of Mfindhatr of Ayodhya {p. 93); and another, as 
jnentioned above, received honour from king Rantideva, who was 
about contemporary with king Hastin (pp. 112, 146). 

The Jatnkarnyas were a Vasistha gotra.® This name is a patro¬ 
nymic, and so there were several of the name. Jntukaina or a 
Jatukarnya is said to have taught VySsa the ^'eda ’ and the 
Parana,” and is described as Vyiisa’s predecessor as regards the 
^■eda.^ There were other Jatfjkarnyas later.'*^ 


> MBhi.jrS. G801. 

^ «onic passages -ven make Muitiavainni Vasistha the puiuhita of 
Manus sous Mat 12. 4-5: Pad v. 8. 109-10. This may have some 
(onnexion w,th llm above fable and with the fable that Manu’s daqcrhter 
! a Vai una at .Mauu’s sacrifice ; Va 5.5,*^6 9 

* MBhxii.-i. 281I-M. U-lo. 

‘ Mat 200. 19. Va 1, 9-10. Bliag i.x, 2, 21 snj-s .Iritukarnvii famed 

(cl.ap._xxn ). j'c 'voold l;e a d.flereat person in a diffe.cMt gohn. 

• wt i,''“’i. 

-I. fftDciful lisls of the successive Vvfi«us in 9 q ti* - t 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE ANGIRASAS AND KANVAS 

Thk mythical founder Ahg^iras has been noticed in chapter XVI, 
and also the divine priest Brhaspati. A vamsa of the Aiigirasas is 
g-iven by the Brahmfihda and Vfiyu, and the Matsya gives a long 
list of the rishis and gotras.* Genealogical statements are found 
elsewhere but are few and brief. ‘ Aiigiras,’ like the names of the 
other primaeval rishis, is applied indiscriminately to Augirasa rishis; 
thus Utathya is so called,® and also Drona or his father Bharadvfija.^ 
The names Brhaspati * and Bharadvaja ® were also freely used 
instead of patronymics, as will appear, and are often quite vague. 

The accounts in the Brahmunda and Vayu collated suggest the 
probable test; but they are not a genuine genealogy, for they mix 
up mythological persons as the Ahgii-asa deities and Rbhus with 
historical persons and have confused the relationships of the rishis. 
We must therefore consider the various Ahgirasa rishis according 
to the information available elsewhere. A remarkable point is that 
the genealogy gives the first Augiras the name Atharvan and 
makes Atharvan Ahgiras the progenitor of all the Aiigirasas,''’ so 
that ‘ Atharvan ^ and ^ Aiigiras ’ become equivalent, and they may 
all be designated Atbarvahgiras. 

The earliest rishi who is called an Augiius is the priest Brhaspati 
who supported the gods (tlerax) ^ in their war against the Daityas, 
Dfinavas and asuras, who were aided by the priest Usanas-Sukra 

‘ Ikl in, 1, 101-13. Va 65, 97-108. Mat 196. 

2 MBh xii. 90, 3362. 

» MBh V, 150. 5114. 

’ e.g. Va 59, I3I. 

* e.g. Vu 59, 131. In fables, Br 121 ; 133. 

* Atharvaiigiras = Aiigiras. JIBh v, 17, 548-51, which ^ays Ahgiras 
has the name Athar\-ahgiras in the Athaiwaveda and connects him with 
that, ilundaka Upanisad i, 1, 1-2 mythologizes ; SBE xv, 27. 

’ Referred to in MBh i, 76‘. 3188: xii, 37, 1353; 153, 5667 ; 959, 
12752; probably in vi, 50, 2073. For the divine priest, see chap. XVI; 
and the devasiira wars, p. 187, note *. 
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(chapter XVII). That story gives him a chronological position, but 
it seems doubtful if he really was an Augiras, for lie is not, I believe, 
ever derived from Atharvan Augiras. Fable in one form says 
he had a son Kaca (p. 196). References to ‘Brhaspati’ occur in 
connesion with other persons, which show the lack of the historical 
sense and are vague, and being worthless for the present purpose 
are not cited here.’ 

The earliest time at which Ahgirasas are alleged to have existed 
was in the reign of Mfindhutr king of Ayodhyfi, for he himself, his 
sons, grandsons and his descendants the Visnuvrddhas and Hfirrtas 
are said to have joined the Ahgirasas (chapter XXIII), but no 
Ahgiiasas are named about that time. 

The earliest time at which a real Ahgii-asa rishi is alleged to 

have existed was in the reign of Hariscandra of Ayodhyji, when 

Ajigarla sold his son Sunahsepa as a sacrificial victim instead of 

Rohita, and Ayasya officiated as a priest at the ceremony 

(chapter XVllI). In the brahmanical books Ajigarta is called an 

Ahgirasa, but they have made mistakes (pp. 10, 100) and introduce 

extravagant mythology into the story; and they are no doubt 

wrong in making Ajigarta an Augirasa, because better authority 

says his son Sunahsepa was a Bhargava (chapter XVII). Aiasya 

was an Augirasa rishi,* but no reliance can be placed on those 

books when they say he was present, in view of those mistakes 

and because the Brahma substitutes (though probably wrongly) 

\ amadeva for him. There is nothing to show to what time 

Ayusya should be assigned. He was the reputed author of 
h\mns.^ 

The traditions which give the cjirliest genuine historical settino- 
to the Ahgirasas connect them with the kings who reio-ned in tlie 
portion of North Bihar of which VaRall became the capital after- 
wards (p. 97). They come into notice there first with king 
Kamndhama, his son Aviksit and his son the famous Marntta 
AMksiU, being their hereditary priests. Their chronolo-ical 
lH>sition and connexions have been explained above (pp. 157 f.), 


* e.y. ilBh vii, 04, 3476. 

Rig>-ix.^4to46: x,07un<iG8. 
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namely, of Usija, his three sons * Ucathya ^ (or Utathya), Brhaspati^ 
and Samvarta/ Ucathya's son Dirghatamas by his wife Mamata, 
and Brhaspati’s son Bharadvaja ® and descendant (probably great 
grandson) Vidathin Bharadvaja. These rishis thus began in the 
country of Vai^li, and moved westwards in time. Bharadviija moved 
to Kasi, and became purohita to king Bivodasa II of Kasi.® Vidathin 
Bharadvaja was adopted by king Bharata as his son (p. 159), and 
the Bhfiradvajas remained connected with the Paurava dynasty. 

Dlrghatamas was set adrift in the Ganges and carried down to 
the country called Ahga afterwards. He lived there and married 
a sndra woman," to whom the name Usij appears to be wrongly 
attributed (p. 161). She is called Ausinari.^ By her he had 
Kaksivant and other sons. He gained his sight and assumed the 
name Gautama or Gotama.^ He and his sadra>born sons went to 
Girivraja in the country known afterwards as Magadha,'* and after 
long austerities they attained brahmanhood there. Kaksivant begot 
many sons who were called the Kusmanda” Gautamas, and he 
must be distinguished from a later Kaksivant {infra). Towards 
t4ie end of his life Dlrghatamas consecrated king Bharata. These 
particulars have been discussed above (pp. 158, 162). 

' ' Ahgiras’ is called father of the three, and confused with the primaeval 
rishi, MBh i, 06, 25G9. 

* He is wrongly made to instruct Mrindhiitr Yauvanfi^va in a 
brahmanical story. MBh xii, 90, 3362. An absurd fable is told about 
him, saying his wife was Soma’s daughter Bhadra, xiii, 15d, 7240-63. 
Called Augiras in both. 

^ ‘ Brhaspati' is wrongly made to instruct Vasuinanas, king of Kosala, 
in a brahmanical story, MBh xii, 68, 2536-41. He is called Augiras, 
ibid, 2595. 

* He wasan Aiigirasa, MBh xiv, 10, 281 ; younger brother of Brliospati 

vii 90 qi o 

^ So also Va 64, 26; Ed ii, 38, 27. 

« MBh xiii, 30, 1963, Sec pp. 154 and 164. 

’ MBh i, lOi, 4193-4, 4205, say be had a wife Pradvesi and sons 
Gautama, &c., before he was set adrift. 

" MBh ii, 20, 802. 

* So, apparently, Brhadd iii, 125; MBh xii, 343, 13184. But some¬ 
times Gautama is treated as an earlier patronymic, being given to him 
and his younger brother. Mat 48, 53, 84. This name (po-tnnw) has no 
doubt some connexion with the allegation of his immoral imitation of 
cattle, Va 99, 47-61, 88-92; Bd iii, 74, 47-61, 90-4; Mat 48, 43-56, 
79-84. 

MBh ii, 20, 798-805 says the sous were born there. 

" Or Krsnaiifja, as some copies of V5 read. 
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A paternal cousin of Dlrgliatamas is called Sanidvant,' luit 
nothin'!* more is said of him. The Saradvant mentioned in the 
genealogy may be he or a later Saradvant, iiifm. 

Bharadvaja Barhaspatya Vidathin, who was adopted by Bharata 
(p. 163). is said to have had five sons, Suliotra, Sunahotra, Xara, 
Garga and Rjisvan, who were Bhili-advujas and could claim 
optionally to be grandsons of Brhaspatior of Bharata.^ The option 
involved that they could be either biahmaus or ksatriyas, and the 
mention of it implies that they exorcised it, as will appear in 
chapter XXIII. The Vedarthadipika also says they belonged to 
the Barhaspatya gotra of Saiiiyu (who is elsewhere declared to have 
been son of a Brhaspati,^ and was therefore prior to these five 
persons), and they e.xpanded * the family of the Bharadvajas; but 
its genealogy is contracted and incorrect, for they were not 
brothers, and they were not sons but descendants of \'idalhin 
Bharadvaja.® Rjisvan was a son or descendant of Yidathin, for he 
is called J uidafhina; and he is also called son of ' Bharadvaja ’ and 
son’s son of ‘Brhaspati' or of Bharata," where the word ‘son’ 
obviously does not mean immediate sonship. Accordingly, since 
he and the other four mentioned were born in the Paurava line and 
yet he was of Saihyu’s gotra, Saihyu son of ‘ Brhaspati ’« must be 
placed before Yidathin and after the Brhaspati mentioned above; 

and Rjisvan with or soon after Garga and Nara’s son Saiikrti 
(pp. 112, 191). 

A later Bharadv.^ja was connected with the Paurava kino 
AjamTdha.' Xe.xt may be mentioned Puyu, who was a Bharadvaja. 


^ V.'i 0!/, . 18 , 57-62. lid iii, 7 ./, 43 , 58-62. 

• Anukram.'.ril and Vedartb on Rigv vi. 32. The latter's account 

' the itihasa it quotes, for it explains the option l.y 
a serting the five sons had two motl.ers, while the itihiisu says th.-y were 

i.9.'l!2y' 17. Satapalha Ibahm 

• Ue.ad nxTvrUy-artliam in Vedarth loc. cil. ? 

, P- 112. and also chap. XXIII. 

same ' *" 

i v^Zon^iZor tp- 

• v.a it!). 168-9. Mat i!?, 43-6' 
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VAMADEVA 


He was a contemporary of Prastoka Snrnjaya, Abhyavartin 
Cayamana, and Divodasa king of N. Pancala.* 

Vamadeva w’as a well-known Augirasa rishi, as the genealogy 
says.* Hymns ascribed to him show he was a Gautama * and 
refer to Dirghatamas.* In one hymn ‘ Vamadeva * shows he was 
later than Rjisvan Vaidathina/'' and others ascribed to him indicate 
he was later than Divodasa Atithigva and Tiasadasyu ® who were 
contemporaries (p. IT'D), and was a contemporary of Somaka 
Sahadevya.* Elsewhere ^Vamadeva* is connected with kings Sala 
and Dala,® who appear to be the kings of Ayodhya, No. 77 
(p. 149), later still. These indications suggest that the first Varna* 
deva lived in the time of Somaka. Descendants of his would appear 
later, and among them Brhaduktha is called bis son and was a 
well-known rishi.* ‘Vamadeva’ consecrated Durmukha PfincTila.’* 
Other references to ‘Vamadeva^ are quite vague.” 

The next noted Ahgiiasa was Saradvant, son of a Gautama,” 
who married Ahalya,^* sister of king Divodasa of N. PaScala 
(p. 116) ; and his descendants are given in the N. Pancala 
genealogy,” but the pedigree is very greatly abbreviated, only 
three generations being mentioned from Divodasa's time to that 

‘ AnukramanI and Vedarth on Rigv vi, 75. Bj-hadd v, 124-8, 138-9. 
P. 170. 

* Also Va 59, 90, 101: B.I ii, 32, 110: Mat 145, 104 ; 196, 4, 35-6. 

’ Rigv iv, 4,11 ; 32, 9, 12. Brhodd iv, 126-7. Vedic Index ii, 286. 

* Rigv iv, 4, 13. Also AuSija, 21, 6-7. 

® Id. iv, 16, 13. 18. * 7d. iv, 26, 3; 38, 1. 

' Id. iv, 15, 7-10. Vedarth on Rigv iv, 15. 

* MBh iii, 192, 13180 f. MBh xii, 92 to ,9-i about Vasumanas arc 
indeterminate and brabmauical. 

» Va 59, 93, 102. Bd ii, 5.2, 101, 111. Mat i-i5, 95. 105 ; J95. 35-0. 
Vedic Index ii, 71. Anukratnani and Vedarth on Rigv 54 to 56. 

Aitareya Brahm viii, 23. 

” e. g. Manu x, 106: Pad vi, 281, 6, 11. 

” MBh i, 130, 5072 : v, 165, 6768. 

” It is of her that Bam tells the story of Indra s seduction of Abalya 
(i 48, 14 f.) in that her son was ^atananda {id. 51, 1-6). It is told 
aaain with fanciful additions {ul. vii, 30, 21-35). Often alluded to, 
MBh V, 11, 373 : xii, 344, 13205: xiii, 41, 2328 ; 153, 7218: Lg i,^9, 
27 • with variations. Also Vedic Index i Br 122y 49: Pad v, The 
tstoiy is attached in a fable to Medbatithi Gautama and bis son Cii-akarm, 

MBh xii, .967. 9482-9552. ,o 

“Va 99, 201-5. Mat 59. 8-12. Hv 5.9. 1784-8. Vis iv. 79, 16-18. 
Ag 277, 22-3. Wrongly in Bhag ix, 21, 34-0. MBli i, 750, 5072-89, 

omitting 6atananda and Satyndhrti. 
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of Santanu, namely Satfinanda, Satyadhrti and the twins Krpa and 
Krpi, whom Santanu succoure<l.* All these were Gautamas^ and 
therefore descendants of Ucathya.^ There is nothings to fix the 
times of Satrtnanda and Satyadhrti. 

Another Kakslvant was the author of Rigveda i, 116 and 117, 

where he calls himself Pajriya Kaksivant. These hymns and also 

118 to 126 are attributed to Kaksivant Dairghatamasa Ausija, but 

this rishi cannot be the former Kaksivant (au/e), because (1) Dlrgha- 

tamas and his son Kaksivant lived in the time of Dusyanta and 

Bharata (p. 163), (2) this Pajriya Kaksivant speaks of Divodasa^ 

(who appears to be the king of N. Paucala) but not of Pijavana 

nor Sudfis, whence it seems he lived between them, (3) there was 

a long interval of many kings between Bharata and his descendant 

Divodfisa (p. 146), and (4) the description and treatment of this 

young rishi in the story of him and king Svanaya Bhavavavva* 

does not accord with the base birth of the earlier Kaksivant. The 

two KaksTvants therefore were different persons. This rishi belonged 

to the family of the Pajras,'’’ of whom there is no mention before 

Dirghatanias. Moreover, it will be shown in the following section 

that the Kanvas did not come into e.xistence till after AjamTdha, 

so that the reference in hymn 117, 8 to Kanva and that in ij 18 

(attributed to Medhatithi Kanva) to ‘Kaksivant who is Ausija’ as 

a contemporary, both show that Pajriya Kaksivant could 'not be 

the earlier Kaksivant, hut was a later descendant, for Pajra was an 

Airiija.7 Thus there were two Kaksivants, both Airiijas, the first 

son of Dirghatamas in Bharata’s time and the second son (or 

descendant) of Pajra (and also probably a descendant of Dirghatamas) 

soon after Divodasa. The Anukramani and ■\'edilrthadipikri have 

confused them. This fixes the time of king Svanaya as between 
Divodfisa and Sudas.® 


S > J55. 2435-6: v. 165, 5767-8. 

. Va 5114-15; and Krpa. 137, 5433 

V 5 eiM: 28 apparently is called Autathya 

father of Ynyati. ’ ’ ' ® different from Nahufyi 

from Bhrmyafiva (p!°ll 7 y dj-nasties descended 
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DRONA AND OTHER ANGIRASAS 


Krpa brings us down to the reign of Santana of Hastinapura. 
A Bharadvaja had his hermitage at Gaugudvara * and was of 
Ahgiras’ lineage.- Prsata was then king of N. Pancfila and was his 
friend. Prsata^s son Drupada and Bharadvaja’s son Drona were 
playmates,® but Drupada on becoming king despised Drona. DroM 
was a great archer and warrior and taught Dhrtarastra's sons and 
tlie Pandavas all the art of war.^ With the PSndavas’ aid he 
conquered Drupada (p. 116), and apparently became himself king 
of N. Paucala. He married Krpi, and their son was Asvatthuman.® 
This Bharadvaja is said to have taught Agnivesa the art of the 
agneya w’eapon, and Agnivesa taught it to Drona.® 

Other Brhaspatis and Bharadvujas are mentioned, but with want 
of personal distinction.' One Brhaspati gave bis daughter Romasa 
to king Svanaya Bbavayavya: * another is said to have been the 
preceptor of king Vasu of Cedi:® and Another the preceptor of 
Vyusa's son Suka.*® One Bharadvaja taught Satrunjaya king of 
the Sauvlras:*^ another with his son Yavakri is connected with 
Raibhya and his sons Arvavasu and Paravasu.*® Many other 
Ahgirasas, authors of Vedic hymns and others, are mentioned, some 
of whom w’ere of more or less note, such as Hiranyastupa, Kutsa, 
Gotama Rfihugana*® and Apastambaj^* but there is no sufficient 
evidence to fix their positions. A Canda Kausika, called son of 
Kaksivant Gautama, is made contemporary with Brhadi’atha and 
Jarjisandha, kings of Magadha, by contracting the genealogy.^* 


‘ The slory is iu MBh i, 130. 5102-12 ; 166, 6328-35. 

* So his sou Dronn, MBh i, 130, 5122; 132, 5280. v^tt 

’ The fable of Drona’s birth is noticed under the A'jaattja$, chap. XXll 

‘ MBh i. 67. 2705-6: 132166. 6344-7. 

‘ MBli i. 130, 5114-15. Vis iv, 19, 18. 

« MBh i. 130, 5107-8; 139, 5524-5. ^ , 

■ ‘ Brhaspati ’ wrongly with Maiidbsitr, MBh xin, 76, 3668. A Bharad- 


vuja, llanu x. 107. 

- Rigv i, 126, 6-7 BHiadd iii, 155 to iv, 3. 
been fixed, anie. 

» MBh xii, 338, 12753-G. 


His position has just 
Id. 326, 12209-10. 


” Id. liO, 5249-50. 

» Id. iii, 135. 10703-4 : see chap. XXI. 

” Rigv i, 77 and 78. Tlie story in ^tapatlia Brahm i, 

xii 104-6) is a hruhmanical fable. 

MBh iii, 297, 16875: xlii, 66, 3320. To be distiiig 
Apastambi gotra among the Bharguvn?, Mat 195, 33. 
MBh ii, 16, 688 to 17, 740. 


4, 10-19 (SBE 
dished from the 
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A Pai!a, son o£ Vasu, is mentioned \ntli the Pandiivas.' For later 
Aiigtrasas, see chapter XXVII. 

The genealogy says there were 15 parties {paha) among the 
Ahgirasas, but 16 or 17 names are given, namely, Ayiisya, Utathya 
(Ucathya), Vamadeva, Ausija, Bharadvaja, SanUrti, Garga, Kanva, 
Rathitara, Mudgala, Yisnuvrddha, Harita, Kapi, Ruksa (read 
Uruksaya), Bharadviija, Arsabha and Kitu. MatsjTi 196 names all 
these as gotras except the last two. Of these parties, however, the 
nine, Sankrtis to Uruksayas, were not Aiigirasas by origin, but 
sprang from ksatriyas and were incorporated among the Augirasas. 
The Kanvas became brahmans straightway, as will be now explained, 
but all the rest of these became k^triyan brahmans, as will be 
explained in chapter XXIII, and ultimately wholly brahmans. 
Most of these names are also mentioned as those of celebrated 
Ahgirasa hymmmakers.- 


Kdnvai or Kunvdpanas. 

Among the Ahgirasas were the Kanvas,^ and they were an offshoot 
from the Paurava line, as all the authorities agree, but two distinct 
points are assigned for their branching off in two different accounts. 
Both accounts say, Kanva had a son Medhatithi, and from Medhu- 
tithi were descended the Kanvuyanas who were brahmans. One 
account says, Kanva was son of Apratiratha (or Pratiratha), one of 
the sons of king Matinfira (or Rantinara, p. U4): but the other 
makes Kanva son of AjamTdha, a king who was Martinura’s suc¬ 
cessor by some 32 generations. This difference involves a great 
discrepancy as to the time when Kanva lived. Both origins can 
hardly be true, for it is difficult to believe that Kanvas started 
from ‘Medhatithi son of Kanva’ twice over many generations 
apart, that is, the double origin of a single brahman family from 
two persons ages apart. A gotra called Kanvas is named among 
the Vasi§thas,< but, even assuming that that unique mention is 
correct, that gotra appears unknown otherwise ; and the above 

kTuvT""*' to one and the same family of 

The earlier origin is given by the Vayu, Harivaih&i, Visnu and 


e raiia, 


'oanected with Vyasa’s diecipl 
va 199. Mat 50. 5. Hv 32. 1782. ^ M«t 200, 9. 
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Bhaj^vata.* The Agni mentions Prativatha, Kanva and Medhatithi, 
and the Garuda makes Medhatithi son of Pratiratha,® but neither 
say anything about Kanvayanas, and so do not assert that the 
Kanvayanas began at this point. 

The later origin from AjamTdha is given by the Vayu, Matsya, 
Visnu and Garu<^,^ which are all in agreement, while the Bhaga- 
vata * derives from him the Priyamedhas instead, who also were 
^Uigirasos/' 

The Harivaih^, Brahma and Agni make Jahnu son of Ajamidha 
and Kesini, and so substitute the Ksinyakubja dynasty for the 
Kanvayanas, and this is clearly wrong (pp. 99 £.). Their false 
substitution here shows that they have ousted some other line of 
descendants, and the only other line at this point mentioned any¬ 
where is the Kanvayana family, hence the inference is that it 
originated here. The Bhagavata moreover in giving Pmskanva 
tlie earlier origin is clearly wrong, because Praskanva Kapva was 
not earlier than Sudas of N. Panc5la,® and therefore was long 
posterior to the time it assigns him. Of the four Pumias therefore 
which assert the earlier origin, the Bhagavata is wrong, the 

’ Va 99, 130-1, misleading Kartlha and Kanihayana here ns also 
elsewhere (e. g. verses 199, 344, 346) :— 

dhuiyo ’pratirathasyapi Kanvns tasyabhavat sutah 
iledhatithih sutns tasya ynsmat Kfinvayana clvijah. 

Dhurya appears to be an adjective, but even if a name does not affect this 
question. Vis iv, i9, 2 agrees closely. Hv 5.2, 1718 says— 
putrah Pratimthasyasit Kanvah snninbbavaii nrpah 
Medhatithih sutas fcisya ynsmat Kanvo 'bhavad dvijah. 

Bhag ix, no, 0-7 

Kanvo 'pmtirathatmajah 

tasya lledhatithis tasinat Praskanvadya dvijatayah 

which is equivalent, for Praskanva was a Kanva. 

* Ag 377, 5. Gar liO, 4. , . , w 

» Mat 49, 46-7 and Va 99, 169-70 (which here also misreads KmUhu 

and Kantfuiyana ):— 

Ajamidlmsya KeSiuyadi Kanvah samabhavat kila 
Medha’tithih sutas tasya tasmat Kanvayana dvijrdi. 

Similarly Vis iv, 19, 10 and Gar 140, 9. 

« Bhag ix, 21, 21 

Ajamldhosya vamSyah syuh Priyamedliadayo dvijah. 

‘ Auukraniani on Rigv viii, 2. , . , . i .. 

« Bigv i, 47, 2. 5, 6 (attribated to him): 45, 3-5, wluch show he was 

later than Priyamedba. 
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Harivarii^ highly suspect because of its untrue substitution of tbe 
Ksnyakubja dynasty at tlie later point, and the ^’ayu and ^'isnu 
give both accounts and therefore stultify themselves. The weight 
of authority then is in favour of tbe later origin. 

Next, there appears to be nothing to show that the Kapvas 
existed before Ajaraldha. A Kanva is mentioned in Dusyanta's 
time. He adopted Sakuntala, and Dusyanta met her in his 
hermitage and married her, but this Kanva is expressly called 
a Kasyajta (see next chapter), and so could not be a member of the 
Kfinvas, who were Aj'igii’asas. Kanva was his personal name. 
There is no other mention of any Kanva before .\jamidha. On the 
other liand there were many Kanvas after him, as the Rigveda 
shows. By the group of synchronisms at jjage 163, Sobhari 
Kanva s position has been fixed, and (accepting the Amikrainanrs 
aserij)tions of authorship) there are the following indications : 
Pragutha Kanv’a was contemporary witii Hurgaha’s gnindsons,' 
and so the positions of bis father Ghora, brother Kanva and tliree 


sons are fixed; Pr^dhra Kfinva was contemporary with Dasyavc- 
vrka; 2 and Praskanva has been noticed above. Through Kaksivant 
Pajnya (an/e) can be placed Devatithi Kanva,=* Vatsa Kanva,< 
Sadhvariisa Kanva (who was later than Trasadasyu) ^ and Meilhn. 
tithi Kanva'’—all later than -Vjamidha. 

It IS clear that the Kanvas sprang from Ajamidha ’ and not from 
.Matinara’s son Apnitir.Jtha, and this aceonls with the fact that 
both just before and after Ajamidha the Panrava line threw off 
branches which became brahmans, as will be explained in 
chapter Win. The erroneous earlier origin may perhaps be 
explained by tbe Ilarivah,^ text. It says Apratiratha's son was 
Kanva, a king, and quite possibly there was a junior king Kanva 
then, and afterwards the second line— 


Mcdhr.tithih sntas tasya yasmr.t Kiinvayana dvijnh 
lo tl 1 Proi«rly 

jams trom the.r proper place. The Kanvas thus belonged to'the 


; !i!i' S' ss-o. 

‘ /d^di! 8, t.'r’s '&c ” 

’ ■ AJan.,dha' Is na^ed^^ong the 
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period of the N. Pahcula dynasty (pp. 146, 148), and various Kanva 
rishis are named in connexion with Ri«fvedic hymns. The position 
of one, Sobhari, has been fixed as mentioned. Others were earlier 
and later, as noticed above, and the positions of othei's can be per¬ 
ceived in a general way through allusions to kings, to themselves 
and to other persons, but can hardly be particularized.^ 


CHAPTER XX 


THE ATREYAS 


The mytliical rishi Atri has been noticed above (chapter XVI), 
and the name is also loosely applied to various Atreyas, as will be 
noticed. The genealogy of the Atreyas is given in Brahmfinda iii, 
S, 73-86, Viiyu 70, 67-78 and Lihga i, 03, 68-78; and also 
partially in connexion with the Paurava dynasty in Brahma 13, 
5-14 and Harivaih^ 31, 1658, 1661-8. All these passages are 
closely alike atid collated suggest the original text. The Matsya 
{107) gives a list of Atreya rishis and gotras. The genealogy is 
very brief in its range,confuses Prabhakara with the primaeval 
mythical Atri in making him father of Soma, and explains the 
names Prabhakara and Svastyatreya by a brahmanical fable evidently 
fabricated out of them. So far as it is genealogical it agrees with 

tradition elsewhere. _ c i • 

Prabhakara, who is called Atri or Atreya,® is the earliest of this 

family to whom an historical position is given, namely, that he 

married the ten daughters of Bhadra^va or Raudriilva and Ghrtael. 

Bhadra^va, as he is ealled in two Puranas,^ or Raudrfliva, ^ he .s 

c^enerally called,'"' was an early Paurava king; the Vayu, Matsya 

and Bhftgavata name his queen as GlirtucT; ® and the Vayu, Brahma 


> WBh, see Sorensen, where K.uiva KaSyapa(an/e)ruuBt be distinguished. 

In fables, Br 85 ; 148. , t l\ » 

' Kur i, 19, 18-19 shortens and confuses the account. 

» So nli Va 99, 127. See chop. XVL 

* Mat 49, 4. Ag ii77, 3. _ , r> • lAn 2 

» MBh i, 94, 3698. Vu 99, 123-7. Vi? iv. 19, 1. Gar i, 140. 2. 

Bhag ix, JSO, 3. Br 13, 4. Hv 31. 1658. 

« Generally confused with the apsaras, sec p. 135. 


earliest atreyas 
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and Harivamsi add, their ten daughters married the Atreya 
Prabhukara. Prabhakara^s position is therefore defined. The 
genealogy says he had ten sons, called the Svastyatreyas,’ and 
from him the best Atreya gotras were descended. Chief among his 
Svastyjltreya descendants (not sons) were two famous rishis Datta 
and Durvasas.^ 

Datta Atreya, or DatUitreya as he is generally called,^ is always 
connected in tradition with the great Haihaya king Arjuna Kfirta- 
vlrya, who propitiated him and was favoured by him.* He was 
therefore, from this position, a descendant (not son) of Prabhukara. 
In late or brahmanical stories however he is wrongly introduced at 
other times.’* He is said to have been placid, beneficent and un¬ 
blemished,® and is regarded as the fourth incarnation of Visnu;’ 
yet he is sometimes described as addicted to sensual pleasures and 
spirituous liquor.® It is said he had a son Niini, udio was the first 
to institute the sraddha.® 

Durvfisas Atreya is called Datta’s brother,^® but his position is 
not definite, because he is not certainly connected with any king, 
and he appears often in biles, introduced at all stages of traditional 
history, especially in brahmanical stories.” He is nearly always 
presented as a very irascible and furious rishi,’^ and his character 


' A Svustyatr.-ya, Urhadd iii, 56; Hv 1G8, 9571, One is the reputed 
author of Ripv v. 50 and 51. A Svasti. Bflrndd i, 128; S:c. 

^ Mark 17, 6-16 mythologizes their birth and ebarneters. 

' c. li. Rr U13, 106, 110. M.=iik 17. 7. MBh xiii, 153. 7224. 

* MBh iii, 775.11036: xii.-7.9, 1750-1 : xiii. 15X\7180; 753,7224; 
757, 7351. Va 97, 10-11. Rd iii, 09, 10-11. Br 73. 161. Hv 33 
1852-3; 12. 2309. Mark IS and 79. Mat 73, 15. Pad v, 7X^ lis! 
Vi? iv. 77, 3. Bhag ix, 75, 17 ; J93. 24. Ag .277, 5. 

e.g. earlier with the Aila king Ayu, Pad ii, 703, 101-135. Later 
withAlarko. Mark IG. 12; 37,26; &c.: Br 730. 31-2: Gar i. .273 
Genealogy, line 22. Mark 77, 6, 13, 18. 
to Bd iii, 73, 88. Mark 77, 7. Genealogy. Br273. 106- 

13. Hv 7.2. 2305-12. 

I 20-5; 73, 23. 28-31. Pad ii, 703. 106-9, 114. 

1 * ^“1: **528-46. But xiv, 92, 2887 attributes it to Jainadagni. 

Both hved about the same time. ^ 

^th sons of Atri, Br 777, 2 : Ag 20. 12. See chap. XVI. 

c.g. with the ancient Amharl?a (pp. 39 f.), Bhag ix, 7, 35 f. With 

*' 8132-41. With Hama 

Kun« MBh xiii. .26. 1763. With 

8266 K ’ u ’ PSndavas, MBh iii, 85, 

- Wk 77 9 Tn“’”^^ In myth. Ag 3 ; 1 - 2 . 

Alark 77. 9-16. Vw 1 9 , 4. 6. MBh iii, .259, 15415 f. 
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U well taken off in a story about Krsna.' Curses imprecated by 
him serve at times to explain pitiable misfortunes and hardly- 
merited sufferin^.2 He is called an incarnation of Siva.=» No 
jjotras appear to have claimed descent from him. 

The genealogy says that among gotras descended from Datta 
four were widely renowned, named after their founders, Syavasva, 
Mudgala (or Pratvasa), Baluraka (or Vagbhutaka or Vavalgu) and 
Gavisthira. The i^Iatsya mentions as gotra names, Syavasva and 
Gavisthim {1U7, 5, 7, 8), but not the second and third. 1 have 
found nothing to elucidate jVrudgala. Six Alreyas were hymn- 
inakers,"* Atri, Arcananas, Syavasva, Gavisthira, Balgutaka (or 
Avihotra, or Karnaka), and Purvatithi. The fifth is plainly the 
same as the thiixl gotra, but it is difficult to fix the correct 
name. 

Arcananas was an Atreya and Syavasva was his son. Both are 
mentioned in the Rigveda. Many hymns are attributed to 
Syavasva® and oue to his son Andhigu.® Arcananas aud Syavasva 
sacrificed for king Rathavlti Darbhya, and Syavasva married his 
daughter. Contemporaries then were Taranta and Purumldha, 
both of whom are said to have been sons of Vidadasva.^ In two 
of those hymns Syavfisva mentions Trasadasyu,® who would be the 
Trasadasyu mentioned in other hymns and whose position has been 
fixed above (p. 163). This fixes the position of Arcananas and 
Svavasva as soon after his time. 

Other Atreyas are mentioned, such as the ‘ Atri ’ (one or several), 
who received wealth from Tryaruna, Trasadasyu and Asvamedha, 
and also from king Rausama,® and whose j)Osition (but not name or 
names) is fixed accordingly (p. 163): also a Babhru, who was 2 >riest 
to Rnariicaya.^® 


' JIB), xiii, 159, 7414 f. 

• As in the p!av of ^akuiitnlA. Act iv, introduction. 

> MBh i, 8132. Mark J7. 9-11. Vis i, P, 2. 

^ Va 59, 104 ; Bd ii, 32, 113-14 ; Mat 115, 107-9 ; collated. 

‘ Bigv V, 52 to 61. 81, 82: viii. 35 to 38 and ix, 32 simply to 
^yiivaSva. 

« Id. ix, 101. . , 

Bigv V, 61 and Vedarth thereon. Brlnidd v, 50-81. I ertic hutex 

i, 36: ii, 400. SBE xxxii, 359. 

" Rigv viii, 36, 7; 37, 7. 

IH'hadd V, 13, 31. 

'« Id. V. 13. 33-4. 
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The hCiiyapn^. 

The accounts of the mytliieal Kasyapas have been noticed in 
chapter XVI. Two so-called variisas of the Kasyapas are fnimd, 
one of which is wholly mythical and has been noticed there. The 
other deals with historical members of the Kasyapa brahman family 
and is given by four Puraoas.* Their versions are based on a 
common original, and are closely alike, but the Kunna has intro¬ 
duced some variations, which do not however materially alter the 
purport. The Va}^, Brahmanda and Lihg-a collated suggest the 
original reading. The Matsya {190) gives a long list of rishis 
and gotras. 

The genealoijy says that Kasyapa had two sons Vatsara and 
Asita. A’atsara begot Nidhruva and Kaibhya. Nidhruva married 
Sumedhas, daughter of Cyavana and Sukanya. and was the 
progenitor of the Kundapliyins. Raibhya was progenitor of the 
Haibhyas. Asita married Ekaparna and their son was Devala, 
best of the Sandilyas.- But this genealogy is hopelessly wrong, as 
will appear from a chronological survey of Kasyapa rishis who are 
mentioned. 

^'atsara (or Vatsaia, as it appears sometimes) is not mentioned 
in the I'eiHc {ntUx? Kasyapa, he, Naidhniva, Raibhya, Asita and 
Devala were tlie six Kasyapa hrahmavadins,^ and he is one of the 
seven rishis now' said to be stationed in the sky.® His alleged son 
Nidhruva’s wife cannot have been the daughter of Cyavana and 
Sukanyu, for they belonged to the very earliest age, and the reading 
Sitlcaiii/t'itfaih should probably he fu kan^d yd, meaning that his wife 
was daughter of a Cyavana, W’lio may have been the king of 
N. Pancala, as will appc'ar in the next paragraph. A Naidhruvi 
is once mentioned in Vedic literature, aud a Kundapayin also.'"’ 
A Nidhnivi is the reputed author of Rigveda ix, OS. Raibhya ' (or 
Relihya), the name of the other son assigned to Vatsara, is a 


! 28-33. Lg i. 03, 49-55. Kur i. 19, 1-7. 

Ibe last line of the genealogy seems unintelligible. 

Can lie be Avatsara of Rig\- v, 44, \0) An Aval sfira was son of 


3. Mat li5> 106-7. Tliia suggests 


Prasravana, Aitar Rrahm ii, 3. 24. 

’ Vu 59, 103. Rl ii, 32, 112-1 
Ins taentification witli Avatsara. 

;Va<>4, 28. Rl ii,58, 29. « Tedics.v. 

i \ vvn * distinguished from a Raibhya among the Vilvamitras 
(ctiap. AAl). A Raibhya and his son Kuksi, MBh xii, 350, 13588-9. 
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patronymic, and should no doubt be Rebha; and if so, he may be 
the Rebha Kasyapa who is the reputed author of Rigveda viii, 9?^ 
and perhaps also the Rebha who is called a rishi^ and mentioned 
several times in the hymns.^ Nothing can be fixed about his time, 
except that he was prior to Kaksivant Pajriya, who mentions 
him.* This synchronism shows that the Cyavana mentioned above 
cannot be the primaeval rishi and is more probably the N. Pancala 
king (p. 148). The other persons named in the genealogy will be 
noticed in turn. 

The earliest time at which a Kasyapa is mentioned is that of 
Rfima Juinadagnya, wlio, according to brahmanic fable, offered a 
great sacrifice with Kasyapa as his upadhyaya (p. 200). 

The next Kasyapa is Kanva Kasyapa, in whose liermitage Sakun- 
tala dwelt.’ She married the Paui-ava king Dusyanta and was 
mother of the famous king Bharata.’ ‘ Kanva ’ is said to have 
been the chief priest at Bharata’s sacrifices,’ and Bharata gave him 
gifts; ® and he is no doubt this Kanva (or perhaps his son). The 
Knnva family had not come into existence then as shown in the 
last chapter. 

The next Kasyapa was the progenitor of the Sandilyas.® His 
position is not known, but they existed in the time of Dillpa II 
Khatvuhga, king of Ayodhya, because an old verse says that a 
Sandilya sacrificed for him j and they w'ould be even earlier, if the 
statement is reliable, that Bhomanyu, probably the Paurava king, 
gave food to a Sandilya.*’ These allusions show that the genealogy 
is wrong if it means, as it seems to mean, that the Sundilyas sprang 
from Asita or Devala, who were far later. 

The next Kasyapa was Vibhandaka, who had his hermitage on 
the R. Kau^iki (the modern Kosi in N. Bihar). His son was 

* Hymns ix, 99 and 100 are attributed to bis two sons. 

» Rigv i, 117, 4. ’ i». 226. 

* Rigv i, 116, 7, 24; 117, 4. 6. 

“ MRh i. 70, 2870, 2874, 2893-4 ; 73, 2975. The play of Sukuntala. 
verses 18, 26. &c. 

« MBh i, 73, 2972; 7-i, 3105-6, 3117-18 : xiv, 3, 50. Also the play. 

BIihk ix, 20, 8-22. ^utapatha BiTihni xiii, 5, 4, 13. 

’ JIBli i, 74, 3122. * MBh vii, 68, 2387: xii, 29, 942. 

» Named in the Slat list, 199, 18. Bat a ^andili is named among the 

Viisisthas also, Mat 200, 5. 

Va 73, 41-2. Bd iii, 10, 90-1. Hv 18, 991-3. 

" MBh xiii, 137, 6266. 
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the rishi Rsyasniga, whom Lomapada, king of Aiiga, in whose 
territory they lived, inveigled to his capital to bring nun after 
a loiiff drought, and to whom he gave his daughter Santa in 
marriage.* Rsyasrhga was afterwards invited to the court of 
Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, and performed a sacrifice that the 
king might have a son.^ A descendant Vaibhandaki, whose name 
was apparently Pornabhadra, is connected with Lomapada's fourth 
successor Haryahga.^ 

Nest would probably come Xidhruva and Rebha as noticed 
above. 

The nest famous Kasyapa was the rishi Asita.* His w'ife w’as 
Ekaparnfi (p. 69), and their son was Devala."’ This portion is 
given in the genealogy. Devala is often called Asita Devala,*’ 
and sometimes even simply Asita; * hence it is not always clear 
which is meant, and he must be distinguished from other Devalas.® 
The genealogy says that Devala, and therefore Asita presumably, 
were Sfmdilyas, thus indicating that it is imperfect, and that they 
must have had an ancestor Sandila, who lived much earlier, as 
pointed out above. Asita is made contemporary with BhTsma, for 
be had asked for Satyavati in marriage;® Devala with the 
Pandavas,*'* and Devala^s younger brother (cousin?) Dhaumya 


47 


MBh m no. 9989 to 113, 10093 : xii. 334, 8009 : xiii, 137. 6269 
Ram », 9 and JO. Cf. Vis xy, 18, 3. It is said Lomapada had a son 

iJr^J 16 ^ 97 ^“^" = 

\ 5^*“" »• 19 f. But not so in MBh iii, 373, 15877-9. 

\ A ^ ’’ 3^^) different. There were 

several Asitas, see Sorensen. xueie were 

i :rs 

^ MBh XII, 339. 8431-6; 370, 9874-7 

Bmhmartta's Ilfee^rSan r" mV f*****^^ of 

Mat ^0 26; Hv 34, 1274-8. 1297-8: 

Bratyufa (myth calA VBh f ^ sou of 

41^: Hv 3. 159 ; & ”' ’’ ^ 26 ; Bd iii. 3. 27; Br 3. 

'® MBh li ^ 53 ’ do??' -^c- ^"^•‘isthira, ii, 76, 2574. 

5.3, 1917: x». 85, 8263: xii, J, 3-5. 
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became their purohita.* Both Asita and Devala were celebrated 
brahma-vadins, as mentioned above and other statements are 
made about them in brahmauical accounts.® 

Various other Kasyapas are mentioned, such as Yaja, who became 
king Drupada’s sacrifice;^ but they are generally indefinite or 
unimportant. 

The genealogy says there were three groups among the Kasyapas, 
the Sfindilyas, Naidhruvas and Raibhyas. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE VISVAMITRAS 


Thk family of the Visvamitras was founded by the great Visvii- 
miti-a, and the story about him has been narrated above (p. 205). 
His bi-ahmanhood was disputed by the great Devaraj Vasistha, and 
Ik- succeeded in establishing it, with the result that he held a 
position independent of all other brahmans, and so founded an 
independent brahman family, the only separate brahman family 
founded bv a ksatriya.-' His position has been fixed above (p. lo2). 
The various Visvamitras who will be noticed are however otten 
confused, and sometimes regarded as one and the same person, 
with the result that no allusions occur which can well suggest names 
to distinguish them. An account of Visvamitra and his sons is 
.riven bv four Purana.s’ and the texts should be collated. Lists 


‘ MBh i. 183. 6914, 6918-19; &c.: xv, 23, 632. 1. C. Eoj la 
lation of xiv, Oi, 1903 makes AguiveSya his (\ udhi§thira s) an 

,avs Agnivc§ya was another name of Dhaumya: but jn^rahtta 
viSi/a are distiuct.aud the reuderingshould be' his priest (i.e. ) 

5 to 54 are nsciilied to one or othov of them. 

» e. I. Asita declared prthivl-g-i(a Slukaa to Dliarmudhv.jm .launka. \ i? 

iv 24 54. Devala in Bad vi, 197. 27 f. 

‘ e.,.. MBh i, n. 2021-8, 

- ilv 57* 1460-3 ; ’ 32 , 1767-9. Br 10. 57-60 ; note to veiw 9B 
Thc=e are closely alike. Vii 91, 96-7 and Bd m. 66. 68-9 are alike b 
give only two lines. But all these sons may not have been sons of t 

lirst VWvamitra. 
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of the gotras are also given by various authorities and will Ic 
noticed. 

Visvamitra had many sons, chief among them being iladhu- 
ecliandas, Kati (or Kata?) Rsabha, Renu, Astaka* and Galava.- 
He also adopted the Bbargava Sunahsepa with the name Devarfita 
and made him the chief of all his sons.^ Astaka appears to have 
succeeded Visvamitra in the kingdom of Kfinvakubja (p. 146), but 
all the rest were entirely brahmans. Accounts concur (though 
differing in details) that Visviimitra's sons did not all accept 
Devarata's headship; and it is said that Visviimiti-a cursed those 
who repudiated it to become dog-eaters or mleeehas,^ such as 
Audhras, Pundras and Sabaras/* The ROmayana says absurdlv 
that he cursed all his sons, because they refused to offer themselves 
as victims in Sunabscpa's stead, to be dog-eaters dwelling like the 
\ asisthas among the lowest castes.® This is certainly wrong, for 
-Madliucchandas and others were not degraded. There are allusions 
at times to degraded Visvumitras," but it is difficult to sav what 
that means,'* and it is distinctly seated that all his sons were munis 
who declared sacred lure.® 

The Bhfigavata says ><>—Madliucchandas was the middle son. 
The elder sons resented Devarata’s position, but Madhucchandas 
and the younger sons accepted it; so Visvamitra blessed them and 
Deyarfita as ‘Kusikas', and they constituted the Kausika gotra, 
while the elder sons were separate and knc.wn as ' \*i4vAmitras\ 


Jal II, d.?, 117-19; Mat 7-/5, 111-14. 

\hi stojy of Satyavrata Triiaiiku. p. 38. MBh xiii. /, 231 In 

' MBh xiii, 3, 188. 

• '*■ S'- SM™ 20. . 

^ Riiksasas Va 69, 195 ; 70, 53, 50 : IW iii, g 59 62 

peiiii'a To co„.- 

.Ma.m a' 108 f llCxit 51 T 7 “ Zi " ’ 

that some of Vilvamiti-a’s ,l..^/saa. i . r' P«X)bably it means 

and so deKcnerated to the Lwei 'of /“‘“^U'Aryan tribes 

yatudhaims, MBh xiii 3 4 Spa P ^ c*»eut9. It is said ho created 

’ MRI. xiii. /. 24 " 239 note next chapter. 

’ '■ Pbr«g IX. jr;, 21), 33-7. 
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But tradition hardly seems to acknowledge this distinction, for the 
Visvrimitras generally seem to have been known as Kuiikas and 
Kausikas, after Yisvamitra's grandfather king Kusika (p. 144). 

The next A’isvamitra was the father of Sakuntala, Dusyanta’s 
queen and Bharata's mother {anfe). Nothing particular is said 
about him and he is generally confused with the first Visvamitra,^ 
though there was a considerable interval between them (pp. 144, 
146). His position is therefore fixed. A Visvamitra is next 
mentioned in the story of Kalmasapada Saudasa, king of Ayodhya, 
but he appeal's to have been mistakenly introduced into it through 
confusing this Saudasa with Sudasa (p. 208). A later Visvamitra 
is intro<hiced in the Ramuyana, as obtaining Rama’s help to destroy 
the demon Tfirakii, and as narrating various wonderful legends to 
Rama.2 There were of course Visvamitras at that time, but his 
ajipearance there is doubtful and seems intended to glorify Rama.^ 
Moreover, he is there wrongly identified with the first '\’isvrimitra/ 
and the brahmanic fable of the contest between that Visvamitra 
and Vasistha is narrated as concerning him.® 

An important Visvamitra was the rishi who was connected with 
Sudas (Sudasa) king of N. Paucala (p. 148), and was a rival of the 
seventh Vasistha noticed in chapter XVIII. Both these rishis were 
priests to Sudas, as the Rigveda shows,® and one appears to have 
ousted the other; and the point for consideration here is which was 
first Sudas’s priest, and which afterwards. It is said that Vasistha 
consecrated Sudas as king,’ and this if accepted would settle the 
question. Tradition says that this Vasistha’s son Sakti was killed 
by Sudas’s servants through Vi^vumitra’s instigation (p. 208); and 
there are two facts, first, that there is no hymn by any \asistha in 
praise of Sudas’s son Sahadeva or grandson Somaka; and secondly, 
hymn iii, 33, attributed to Vi^vfiniitra, describes the Bharatas as 
crossing the rivers Sutudri (Sutlej) and Vipa^ (Beas), and appears 
to refer to Sudas and his Bharatas, because no Visvamitra is said to 
have been priest to the other Bhilrata line, the Pauravas of Hastina- 

‘ As in MBh i, 71, 2923-8, where he and other Vifivauiitras are 
confused* 

5 Rum i, 18, 39 f* Vi$ iv, 4, 41-2 copies. 

> The Rrimopakhyaua (MBh iii, 270) says nothing about it. 

< Ram i, 18, 39-40. * -W. i, 51. 19 f. 

“ Visvamitra; iii, 53. 9, 11, 12. ^asistha; vii, 18, 4, 22, 23. 

* Aitaicya Brrdim viii, 4, 21. 
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pura; that is, it appears to refer to Sudfis’s campaij'n ap-ainst 
Sariivarana westwards into the Panjab. These considerations 
corroborate the poitjt that Sudas’s first priest was Vasistba. that 
Vasistha’s son Sakti was killed through Visvumitra’s insti‘>^tion, 
and that ultimately Vasistba departed to Saiiivarauaand \’isvrunitra 
became Sudiis's priest.* Mann’s story (p. 209) may lielp to explain 
how Yisvamitra ousted Vasistba. 

‘ Visvfimitra ’ is said to have had a son Raibbya,^ who had two 
sons Arvavasu and Paravasu.^ They are conneeted in stories with 
• Rharadvtija ’ and his son Yavakri, and a king Bfbaddyumna/ and 
svitb Vasu king of Cedi and a Raibbya Dbanus;® and Paravasu 
with Rama Jamadagnya; ® but these allegations are inconsistent 
brahmanical fables." The river KausikI (Kosi in N. Behar) was 
said to have been specially connected with ' Yisvamitra and named 
after his patronymic Kausika.® Other references to ‘ Yisvamitra ’ 
occur,® but are uncertain, especially as the different \'isvanntras 
and Kausikas were confused. 


tr 
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A isvilmitra s descendants foimed many gotras, and more lists are 
iveu of them than in any other brahman family. Four Piiranas 
contain lists, which are all different versions of one and the «aine 
original list.*® The Matsya (198) gives a longer list, which agrees 
with those lists m ten names only. The epic also gives a long list 
of nshis m this family, and only some fifteen names practically 
agree with those in the former lists." The gotra names generalli- 
foimd m these lists are-Babhru, Devarata. Galava, Hiranyaksa*, 
Jabu a Karisi, Kusika or Kausika. Lohita, Madhuccbandas. Punini 
Saindhavayana, Salahkayana, Susruta, Tiirakayana. Yajimvalkya.*^ 


inveS^L’^^' 2^6-S. Vedic Index ii, 89 

^ MRh r'* ’ laK ^ Bftibhya also among the KfiSyapas (ante) 

' MBh ^^^••0792: xii.J9^77lV ^ ^ 

: HBh i. ri 2924: iU,'«.4, 8.09-10; " 

ix. ja *2992-f'' ««. 3972. Oil„va’. ^rAgav»„t, 

‘iSa ssri:. 

AajBavalkya gotra among the Vaai^thas also, Mat 200, 6. 


CHAPTER XXII 

AGASTVAS, PAULASTYAS, PAULAHAS, AND KRATUS 


Aganiyag. 

Thkke is no genealogy of the Agastyas, and the Slatsya alone 
{202) gives a list of gotras, which it calls their variisa. ^Agastya’ 
appears in various stories at various times from the earliest age 
down to the Pundavas^ time/ and there is great indefiniteness 
about the Agastyas. 

Fable, which has been noticed in connexion with ‘\’‘asistha 
Maitnivaruna (chapter XVIII), gives ‘Agastya’ an origin with 
‘ Vasistha ■’ in making them both born in a water-jar, sons of the 
two gods I^Iitra and Varuna, * Agastj’a' being thus 'Vasistha^s* 
younger brother.^ Hence ^ Agast 3 a' had the patronymic Maitii’i- 
varuni,® and the names Kumbhayoni,* Kumbhajanman ® and other 
synonyms/’ I^Iaitravaruni really meant ^son (or descendant) of 
Mitravaruna’, but was taken to mean *son of ^litra and A^iruna^ ’ 
(as explained in chapter XVHI), and so the common patron^’mic of 
‘ Vasistha’ and 'Agastya' led to the fable that they were begotten 
together; and it is noteworthy that no reason is given why 
‘ Agastj'a ’ was so born, such as is given for ' Vasistha 

Kumbhayoni maj' have been a real name, for queer names were 
not uncommon, as witness Trnabindu, Sunah^epa and many others, 
and it can be matched with Urjayoni, the name of a son of 
Visvumitra.* If so, it would naturally have led to the allegation 
that he was born in a jar, just as Vasistha's name Kimdina 

^ e. g. with king Nahusa, i\IBh v, 10, 520—1 : xiii, 0.9 f. (fable). With 
Itania Jamadognya, UBh xiii, 84, 3967—9. With Biiisina, u/. 20, 1761. 
All fables. 

• Also Mat 01, 19: Pad v, 22. 20-1 ; 33. 121. 

» MBh iii, 103. 8776: xii, 344. 13216 : xiii, 99, 4771 : &c. Vedarth 
on Bigv i, 106. Shortencil to Tdrunt, MBh iii, 103, 8774-6; 105. 
8805-7. 

' Mat 01, 60. Pud v, 22, 56. JIBh iii, 98, 8695-6: xii, 314, 
13216. 

® Bnghuv xii, 31. * Gf. Bd iii, 35, 42, 53. 

’ MBh xii. .208. 7595 : xiii, 150, 7113 : 105, 7666. 

* MBh xiii, 4, 258. 
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did {auft); but it scouis more likely to have been coined out of 
thefablcj thus—‘ Vasistba' and ‘ Agastya ^ were both Maitravuruna, 
interpreted as * son of Mitra and Varutia’. ‘Vasistha' was 
Kuudina, interpreted to mean ‘connected with a jar’, therefore 
Agastya must also have been their son born at the same time and 
in the same way, and so w'as Kumhhu-yoni. This is illustrated by 
Drona, whose name gave rise to a precisely similar explanation,^ 
whence he also is styled Kiimbhayoni 2 and Kunibhasaml.hava.^ 
Hence the name would seem to have been devised out of the fable, 
and it may be noted that ‘ Vasistha ’ is never called Kumbhayimi, 
because he had the name Kundina; and the fable was also utilized 


to explain Mfiuya, the patronymic of an Agastya. 

As noticed above, the stories in which ‘ Agastya ’ is introduced 
at various times are generally brahmanic stories, unsupported other¬ 
wise, and worthless clironologically. The only Agastya, to whom 
a genuine historical position is assigned, is the rishi who married 
Lopumudni, and whose place has been fixed above (p. 168). lie is 
sometimes called Kumbhayoni and Maitravaruna.^* Their son was 
It IS said, Drdhasyu, who was called Idhmavaha also.^ Drdhasyu’s 
name is variously given as Drdhasya, Drdhayus and Drdhadynmna: 
and Idhmavaha as \ idhmavaha and Indiabahu.'- They were how¬ 
ever different persons.’ because the former is no doubt Drdhacyuta « 
Xhe reputed author of Rigveda ix, .^5; and Idhmavr.ha was his son 
for as the reputed author of ix, ,36' he is called Dardbacyuta! 
^ gi^t^a and these two are said to have been the most famous 

The Veda throws very little lif;ht o„ the Affastyas heeau.e it 
mentions them only l,y their family name Agastya. ' Agastya’ is 
o be the author of hymns i, 103 to 191, but this is only the 
. mily name and no doubt includes several Agastyas, tor, while to 
h Agastya who marrieil Lopnmudr.-. would belong hymn dr/tbe 

the Snmedhases were a gotra among the Agaslyas.m' Agastya 


* MBh iii, 00, SdiO-i ' . 50. 53. 

: ^ treated iu Mat Icc. dt .; Pel ii 30 unKT’ ' ^ ' 

“■ -Mat 000 . 2. 
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are alluded to sometimes,’ but very few are mentioned by name 
besides those noticed above.* One was Alana, for the author of 
hymn 189 calls himself Mfina's son ; the Manas are mentioned and 
the patronymic Manya occurs* Mfmdarya is probably another 
patronymic pointing to a Mandara, and Milna and Mandara were 
in the same line of descent because the author of hymns Iddand 166 
calls himself Mandurya Manya,^ and it is said that Manya was 
Maitravaruni, son (or descendant) of Mitravaruna.* 

There is. nothing to show when or how the Ag^astyas arose. The 
fable noticed above connects ‘Agastya’ with 'Vasistha', but that 
seems merely a fabrication from the fact that a Vasistha and an 
Agastva both bad the same pationymic Maitrdvanina. Tradition 
generally connects ‘ Agastya ’ with the southern region * and even 
with Ceylon." Thus * Agastya’ met Lopumudni at tlie great tirtha 
on the river Sindhu,® that is the Sindh, a southern tributary of the 
Jumna. * Agastya" is called ‘lord of the southern region’,* and 
is sometimes said to dwell on Mt. Malaya*" at the extreme south. 
Canopus, the brightest star in the southern hemis])here, bears his 
name. Fables also connect ^ Agastya" with the south, such as his 
altering the height of the Vindhya Mts.,'* the story of Ilvala and 
Vatupi,’* and others.** He had a hermitage apparently near 
:Mt. Vaidurya*« (the western part of the Satpura range), another 
called Saubhadra on the southern ocean,** and another among the 
Pandyas.*® But the Agastyas spread elsewhere, and so mention is 
made of ‘Agastya" in connexion with the Jumna, Prayaga and 
other places,** and Gaya appropriated some of the fame of Agastya 
and Lopamudra.** 


‘ ilBh 971 : xii, 544. 13216 (Calc, ethtiou). 

’ One Sarn.in, .«Iih xiLi. 68, 3400. * Eigv i. 177, 5 : h o. 

« As KaksTvant is styled Dairghatamaso and Au^ija (p. 161). 

® AnukianiiinT and Vedfirtli on Rigv viii, 67. ... 

« Ram iii, li, 78-84; Br 54. 8; 118, 6, 8 

* Mat 01, 51 (I^hka). * MBh 111 . 150. 10541. 

* Br 115. 2 ; 155, 11 : Hv 117, 6591. ‘Conqueror, Ram vi, 11/. 14. 
Mat 01, 37. Pad v, 2:2, 40. Va 45, 20-3. Rum iv, 41, 15-16. 

” MBh iii, 104. Br 115, 2-8. 

» MBh iii, 90, 8543-52; 99. 8615-32; 206: xn. 141, 5389. Ru'u 

hi. 55 f. . „ • AfTji 

u Pful V 10 IGO {.: 22, 40 f. Many in I'lBlJ. 

'* MBh iii, 55. 8344. “ MBh i, 216, 7839-46; 217, 7877. 

» MBh iii, 55, 8339 : probably 115, 10217. 

»' MBh iii, 57, 8314-17; 90, 8540; 99, 8646-6; 161, 11791 . Ac. 

'» Ya 108, 53-6; 111. 53. 
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Thi- Paulast^as. 

All account which professes to "ive an liistorical explanation of 
Puiastya’s offspring is found in five Puranas.^ It derives them 
from the royal line of A'aisuli. Narisyanta, son of ilarutta, had 
ii son Dama {p. 147). His (eighth) successor was Trnabindu, who 
was king at the third mouth of the Treta age (p. 178). Trnahindu's 
daughter was IlaWIa and he gave her to Pulastya. Their son was 
the rishi Visravas Ailaviia.= Visravas had four wives, a Brhaspati’s ^ 
daughter DevavarninI, Alalyavant’s daughters Puspotkatfi and 
^ aka, and JIalin’s daughter Kaikasi. Visravas’s son by Deva- 
varnini was Kubera Vaisravana,* and Kubera had four sons 
^^alakubara, Rayaua,’ Kumbhakarna, and Vibhisana and a daughter 
Sorpanakha. Kaikasi bore Dasagriva and other sons ; Puspotkata 
bore Khara and other sons ; and ^^aka various sons. Pulastva’s 
offspring (putting .aside Kubera) were Raksasas, and ‘the 
Matsya says {202. 12-13) that Pulastya, seeing that, adopted 
Agastyas son (who is not named)® and so the Paulastyas were 

The ..ocount continue*. These Agastyas were thus classed along 

“"J 'lw.v together with another 
rm.|> called ^ a,svam.trae or Kansikas were reckoned Paulastva 

sn'ch^not T" 7 came to be treated as 

tilt IZlTllZ ' ' 'I''" Pooloetyas 

Agastvis ani fh '""v ■Puiastya’s own descendants, the 

ki- nf n t: Y t -'"i'”* " Knbem was 

m, all the Yak.^s and of the Agastyas and Vaisva.nitras, who 

Vii 70, 29-5(j. lid iii fi ‘id a-y t • 
f-15. Pad vi. 269 15-19 h 

ilBb iii. 1538J ^ I589r^^rff i?^“*^*“**7- kT. 

seiMii,52. ’ Paul vii, .2 to 5 and 

tnytlucftl Brhasnnti (clZp XVI) with the semi- 

uncivilized non-A^.-m tribes hut 

tJCft 
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were Paulastya Riiksasas, cruel brahma-rak.^as,' who studied the 
Veda and performed austerities and religious exercises.^ There 
were four other groups who were reckoned Raksasas, three of 
which were active in the day time, but the Paulastyas, Agastyas, 
Kausikas and Nairrtas nrere active at night.® Wise Agastya 
brahma-raksasas are said to attend on Kauberaka (Kubera?) on 
Hiranyasriiga.^ 

It is noteworthy that all the Paulastyas (except Kubera, who 
was reckoned a god) belonged to S. India and Ceylon, and that 
Pulastya is made a contemporary of Trnabindu, whose position has 
been fixed (p. 178), so that Pulastya was not a primaeval rishi, 
and a definite time is assigned for the origin of the Paulastyas.® 
As already shown, Visvamitra and Agastya existed before that 
time, so Vaisvamitras and Agastyas could have been incor¬ 
porated among the Paulastyas. At the same time it must be 
noted that some passages connect these Paulastya Raksasas with 
the Himalayan region also,® and Kubera with Ceylon’ as well as 
with that region.® 


‘ This appeai-s to be an epithet of the Agastyas and VaiSvamitras, and 
to mean Raksasas who had been or were descended from brahmans, or 
brahmans who had allied themselves with Raksasas. Cf. also Va 69, 
195-6; Bd iii, 7, 162-3. Ram i, 8, 17 and 1^, 18 speak of ‘wise 
brahma-rak^as . 

’ Tins is noteworthy with reference to chap. XXI, note. Paulastya 
yatudhaiias are mentioned, MBh vii, 156, 16372. Their Veda might be 
the Athaiwaveda. 

’ These words seem to mean, from the preceding description, that 
these degraded brahmans performed their religious rites at night. 

^ Va h, 60-1. Bd ii, 18. 63-4. 

® This does not hannouize with the story that, when Arjnna Karta- 
vlrya captured ‘ Ravana ’ and imprisoned him at Mshismatl, Pulastya 
appealed for leniency, and Aijuna then released ‘Havana'; for Arjuua 
was much earlier than Tmahindu: Va 91, 35—6; B(l iii, 69, 35—7, 
Hv 33, 1876-8; Br 13, 184-7; Mat 13. 37-9; Pad v. 1^, 136-8. 
Fancifully elaborated, lUm vii, 31 to 33. liavarui is probably not a 
personal name, but a Sauskritized form of the Tamil word irjivan or 
iraivan, ‘God, kiug, sovereign, lord’ (.TRAS. 1914, p. 285); and if so, 
Ariuna may have caiitured a Dravidian ruvana or kiug, and Pulastya 
may have been introduced afterwards (Vis iv, 11, 6 says nothing about 

Pulastya), when tlie Ravaiias were confused. 

• e.g. MBh iii, 274, 15901: v, 110, 3830. Ram in, 32, 14-16. 

Pad vi, .569, 20-1. 

' e Ram vii, 3, 22-33. MBh in, 274, 15920-1. 

» e.g. MBh V, 110, 3830-1, 3840: xiii, 19, 1412 f.; 110, 4860. 
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Paiiliihais. 

Pulaba’s fabulous proj^eny has been noticed (chapter X^'Ib but 
the Matsya says (202, 10-11) that Pulaha I>ad tliree sons (wlio are 
not named and, not beinjj pleased with them, adopted A^stva's 
son Drdhasya (that is, Drdhacyuta, ante), and so the Paulahas 
were Agastyas. The Padma says (vi, 2IS, 62-3) that he begot 
a son Dambholi, who had been Agastya formerly.^ No further 
particulars are given of the Paulahas. 

Krafug. 

Kratu has been noticed (chapter XVI), and the Matsya says 
[202, 8-9) that he adopted ‘ Agastya’s* son Idhmavfiha (ujiie), and 
the Kratus therefore were Agastyas. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
KSATRIY-\N BRAHMANS 

A PECULIAR combination of the k^triya and brahman, of the 

pnnee and priest, has now to be noticed, in that branches of royal 

families became brahmans at times and yet retained their k.satriya 

status, and were described as hatroijefu ilvijutayah, which mav be 

rendered ‘ ksatriyan brahmans ^ This happened in several fam'ilies 

and can be best studied among the junior branches of the Pauravas 
alter Bharata’s time. 

Much hu.« been written about early contests between brahmans 
d ksatnyas, and Mu.r has noticed most of them,= but the subject 
may be diser.minated more properly thus. Contests were of throe 
k.n^ fimt, where a king slighted, quarrelled with, injured or killed 

o t or“: ‘l>e right 

become a brahman'’ ihe vast 7' “ 

they ams?o y S’ T 

‘y m later times when the brahmans had established 

Agio, ^ Kardama. An-avira and Sahisnu. Cf. 

’ Compare eleventh note above i v j ■ m 

uoove. Texts i, pp. 38-1 74. 

R 2 
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their right to perform sacrifices, such as king Janamejava HFs 
dispute,^ for it seems that in early times kings themselves sacrificed. 
These two kinds were the analogues of disputes and contests in 
Europe between the temporal and spiritual powers. The third is 
the only kind that concerns us here, and of this kind there is really 
none, as far as I am aware, except the great contest between 
\'aslstha and A'isvamitra. That has been described above (p. 205) 
and was a personal quarrel, not a general denial of a ksatriya^s 
right to become a brahman, and Vasistha’s denial of Visvamitra^s 
brahmanhood was simply a means of revenge.* The brahmans in 
later times distorted the story into ridiculous fables, which extolled 
their pretensions. 

There was no general denial of a k.^triya’s right in those early 
times to become a brahman.^ There are abundant instances of 
kings’ becoming rishis, rajar^ijt, without au}' difficulty, and that 
was tantamount to becoming brahmans. The earliest is that of 
Nahum’s son Vati, who relinquished the kingdom to his brother 
Yayati and became a brahman muni,* Othera prior to Vjsvumitra 
were Mandbatr, Kalya and Grtsamada, and after his time there 
were numerous instances, as will be shown.'’ 

The term ksatropeta dvijOtvyah was used comprehensively some¬ 
times, as showTi in a passage which enumerates many of them.® 
There it includes three classes: ksatriyas who relinquished their 
own status and became brahmans, such as Visvamitra; others of 
lower rank who became brahmans, such as Kaksivant (p. 220) ; and 
ksatriyas who became brahmans and still retained their k^triya 
status, that is, 'k^triyan brahmans', and it is this class to which 
the term more properly and mainly applies. They developed in 
both the Solar and Lunar lines, rarely and only in the earliest times 
in the former, oftener and at various periods in the latter. They 
were real brahmans with the ksatriya status superadded.’ There 

' Mat oO, 57-65. Va \)d, 250-6. 

* JRAS, 1913. p. 900; 1917, pp. 41-44. 

* Impliedly acknowledged in allusions, e. g. lIBh i, TS7, 5432. 

« td iii. 14. Brl2,3. Hv 30, 1602. Va.05. 14. Lgi,6'd, 63. 

MBh i, 75. 3 1 56. Jlat .24, 51 and Pad v, 12, 104 say he became o 
Vaikhauusii yogin. Cf. Ag 273, 21. P. 167. 

* A Jaiiaka became a brahman through a Yaji'iuvnlkya’s boon, so 

^atapatha Brabm xi, 6. 2. 10. 

‘ Vu 115-18. Pd iii, 55, 86-9. 

" Parallels occun'ed in later times, os in the Kunvayano dynasty 
(Mat 272, 32-7. Va 92, 343-7. Bd iii, 74, 156-160. Vi? iv, 24, 12. 
BliSg xii, 1, 19-21), and in the Maratha Peshwas. 
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is no su!'g;estioii that there was any difficulty in tlie assumption of 
brahmanhood in such cases, and hymns composed bv suclj persons 
were admitted into the Rig^veda. Princes who became rishis in tlie 
earliest times are often describetl as having qualified themselves by 
long austerities, but, apart from the general statement about austeri¬ 
ties in the passage cited above, there is no indication that these 
‘ ksatriyan brahmans" underwent any such initiation, and it seems 
they merely assumed brahinanhood. In the Lunar line those after 
Rharata’s time could claim bmhman ancestry, because they were 
descended from the Bharadvaja, whom Bliarata adopted as son 
and who continued his lineage tp. 159 f.), so that tliey could regard 
themselves as ksatriyas or brabnians or both combine<l.’ 


There were two differences between these ksatriyan bi-ahmans 
and Visvfunitra. First, lie relinquished bis ksatriyahood ami 
kingdom to become a brulunan: they relinquished nothing and 
assumed brahmanhood. The combination however was not stable, 
and the members gravitated to one or the other status; thus the 
eldest princes, who succeeded to the throne, became mainly ksatriya, 
and tlieir successors gradually droppetl their brahmauic chameteri 
while among the junior scions the latter predominated and they 
<levelope.l into pure brahmans. The other difference was that Visva. 
mitra established a separate brahman family as noticed above, but 
these ksatriyan brahmans were admitted into, and their descendants 
formed gotras jn, one or other of the great brahman families 
espwially the Ahgirasas and Bhargavas. 

There is no good reason.to distrust the tmdition alxmt tliese 
•^itnyan brahmans, as has been shown above (p. 124). Even the 

hapvata, avowedly a brahmanie Parana, acknowledges the origin 
fr CJargyas, Priyamedhas and Maudgalya 

slno. t r'T "r'-t brahman 

sprang from this dynasty is alluded to in other passages.^ 
indivk!urilv^^”"''‘'r''^ *^?^triyan brahmans may now be considered 


as 

s 


■ -'rnt 8t“v'5S°9" 2^78 • Vifb 21 a \ ’’I'"* ')■ 

Bhag ix, 33 . 44 similarly tnd ix status ’. Even 

)«t.a rajar^yo vaASyr, laal.ma-vamSylU ca jajaire. 
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Ksatriyax brahmans in the Solar race. 


rifnnvrdilkas and HdnlaH. 


The chief development in the Solar race occurred among the 
descendants of king Mandhatr (p. 93), who was reckoned a ksatriyan 
brahman,^ and their genealogy stands thus according to four 
Puranas •:— 


Mandhatr^ 

9 i 

I 


Purukutsa ^ 
Trasaaasju ’ 
Sainbhuta 

I 


1 


Visnuvrddha 

■■ r 

The Visnuvrddhas 


Aimranya 
Solar line 


Ambirlsa ^ 
Yuraua^vn ^ 

I 

Harita 

! 

The Huritas 


Mucukunda 


The texts say the Yi.snuvrddhas and Harltas were ksatriyan 
brahmans * and joined the Augirasas; accordingly both are 
mentioned in the variisa of the Angirasas."' Nothing more appears 
to be said about them.*^ 


BaihliuraK. 

Descended from Manuks son Nabhaga was Rathitara (p. 98). 
His sons, born ksatriyas, became Ahgirasas, and ttie Rathitara 
gotras were ksatriyan braljmans.^ Accordingly they are named 

* He and Purukutsn, Va 91. 115-16: Bel iii, 65, 86-7. 

* Lg i, 65, 39-43. Kur i, iiO, 25-8. Va 88, 71-5 and 79 h and c (see 
p. 81). IW iii, 63, 72-3 (incomplete). Almost similarly. Vis iv, 2, 19; 
3. 5, 12 : Bhrig ix, 6, 34-8; 7, 1-4. Cf. Gar i, 138, 22-3. 

* All these were hymu-makers among the Ahgirasas, Va 59, 99, 102: 
Bd ii, 32, 108, 112: .Mat 145, 102, 106. NShhaka Kiinva imitated 
Maiidliutr's manner of praise, Rigv riii, 40. 12 ; and x, 134 is attributed 
to Mandhatr. The Kauvas were Ahginisas, chap. XIX. 

^ Cf. Va 91, 117 : Ikl iii, 66. 88. 

* Va 65, 107. Bd iii, 1, 111. Mat 196, 33, 39, where read probably 
Visnuvrddha for Vi^usiddhi. 

* Two Harltas, Vtdic Index i. 184 : Pad vi, 220, 43 

’’ Va 88, 5-7 ; Ikl iii, 63, 5-7 and Vi§ iv, .2, 2 say:— 

ete ksatra-prasuta vai piiuafi cAhgii-asah smrtab 
Rathltaianam pntvarali ksatropeta dvijutayab 

Bha" ix, 6, 1-3 quotes this verse incorrectly and makes the Rathitaras 
soils'^ of Ratliitara's wife and Ahgiras; and the commentator on Vi? 
repeats the misconception. Cf. Va 9i. 117: Ikl iii, 66, 88. 
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amon‘»- the Ausirasas.' It has been shown t)iat the Ahffirasas 
hardly appeared as a full brahman family until the time of Kamn- 
dhania, the Vaisula king (pp. 157 f.); but when the Rathitaras 
were incorporated among them is uncertain ; and it is possilde that 
the Rathitara line of ancestry has been greatly abbremted. They 
are rarely referred to. 


KsaTKIYA.V BUAHJfAXS IX THE LlN.^U HACK. 

* . 

Saunakag an/I Anti/tenun. 

« • « ♦ 

The first instance occurred in the Kusi dynasty. Sunahotra, one 

of the earliest kings, had three sons, Ka^, Sala and Grtsauiada. 

ada ’s son was Sunaka, and from him were descended the 

Saunakas, who comprised all four castes. Sala’s son was Arstisena. 

The Saunakas and Arstisenas were k.^itriyan brahmans.^ ‘ Son ’ 

here means probably 'descendant’, but even so, this statement 

implies a very early time for these two gotras. It is not said that 

they were admitted into any of the great brahman families. This 

Arsti.sepa is the rishi mentioned aWe (p. 165, note There 

was a Saunaka among the Bhargavas (p. 201) who was different, 

and these Saunakas would seem to be the gotra named among the 

Atreyas.^ Nothing more, however, definite is said about these two 
sub-families. 


Bharatas. 


It has been pointed out (p. 159) that king Bharata adopted the 
Angirasa rishi Bharadvuja as his son, and Bharadviija begot Vitatha 
who continued the Paiuava dynasty, and consequently that the 
Bharatas could assert either k^triya paternity or brahman paternity 
or both combined.* Some of the junior branches did avail them- 
selves of this option, and their development into k.satriyan brahmans 
and brahmans occurred at three stages. 

Ihe first arose among Vitatha's near successors. The portion of 
the genealogy which explains this is found in four Puranas.® The 


■ Mat m, 38. 

Mat i97, 2 , where perhaps read SaunakAr$tisaiau 
1-2. 19-20. '•? ‘V, 19. 9-10. Bhag ix. 21, 
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oldest and best versions are in the Matsya and Vayu, which are 
derived from a common original, and show variations chiefly due 
to corruptions. The Visnu in prose agrees closely with them, and 
the Bhagavata repeats the account fairly clearly. The other 
accounts either say nothing, or speak briefly and incorrectly, in no 
case noticing the biahmanic developments. 

By collating the Matsya and Vayu (the former being the better), 
and using the Visnu and Bhagavata for comparison, a version that 
seems fairly trustworthy can be obtained and is given below.* The 
genealogical tree obtained therefrom is given on p. 112. It is 
definitely stated that from the three younger sons of Bhuvamanyu 
sprang four brahman sub-families, from Mahavirya the Uruk.sayas 
and Kapyas, from Nava* the Saukrtis, and from Garga® the 
Oargas or Gilrgyas, that the Uruksayas became brahmans, and 
that the Gargas, Suhkrtis and Kapyas were k.^triyan brahmans. 
Even the brahmanical Bhagavata says plainly that Giirgya from 
a k^triya became a brahman. These sub-families will now be 
considered separately. 

Sdnkrth or Sdnkrtya^. 

The Suhkrtis were ksatriyan brahmans and joined the Ahgirasas, 
and they are named as a gotra among the Ahgirasas,* and Saiikrti 

' Duyado Vitathnsyasid Bhuvamnuyur maliayaiah 

mahabhutopaniah putraS cntvaro Bhuvanmnyavnh 
Brbatksatro Mahuviryo Noro Gargai ca vivyovan 
Narasya Sahkrtih putvas tasya putrau ronbaujosau 
Gurudhi Rautidevai ca Saukrtyau tav ubhau 6mt*tau 5 

Gargasya caiva duyadah ^inir vidvan ajuyaUi 
Biiirtiih ^ainyas tato Gargah ksatropeta dvijutayah 
Mahavirj'a-sutai • cupi dliimSu flsid Uruksayuh 
tasya biiarya ViSsla tu s-usuve putraka-trayam 
Trayyaiununi Pu^karinam Kapim caiva mahaya^uh t 10 

Urukfayah smrta by etc saive bnibmanatSm gatiili 
Kapyfiiiam tu vara hy etc trayah pnikti maharsayah % 
Gargah Sankf-tayuh KapyBh ksjitropeta dvijatayah 
saih^rit AiigirHsam § paksain— 

• yLni Ahanja-tanayai. t Accusative pluial = Prakrit maAayaio. 

J A line seems to have dropped out as they are not named. 

§ That is, aamiritdh Auyiramni by double sand!)!. 

’ Rigv vi, 3o and 33 are attributed to Naru. 

* Rigv vi, 47 is attributed to Garga. 

" Mat_19d, 30, 32. Cf. Va 91, 115; Bd iii, G6, 86. But a rishi 
Saiikrti Atieya is mentioned, MBh xii, 234, 8596. 
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is named as a liymn-maker amou^ them.’ Of the two Saukrtis 

mentioned Rantideva was a famous king (pp. 39-42) renowned for 

liberality and hospitality.^ His kingdom was on the R. Carman- 

vati (Chambal), for that river was connected with liiin; ^ it 

embodied his fame, and his capital was Dasapura.^ With him tlie 

ksatriya status predominated, but his kingdom disappeared, ami 

his descendants would seem to have become bralunaus. 

The other Sajikrti’s name is given as G'lo-i-viiy/u (Vayu), GunoU,! 

(Matsya), Guru (Bhagavata) and liucuailln (Visnu), He is no 

doubt the same rishi who is named among the Ahgirasas as 

Guruvita^ and Gauraviti,® and the correct name is Gaurivifi. 

Rigveda v, 29 is attributed by the Anukrainanl to GaurivUi Saktva 

and X, Td and 74 to Gaurivlti simply, but the A'edrirtliadypikTi says 

nothing about the former and ascribes the latter to Gaurivlti 

Saktya. If Saklyu refers to \asistlia^s son Sakti (pp. 207 f.), 

then Gaunviti Saktya was a Vasistha and later than this time." 

But nothing clear can be decided, because there was also a Sakti 
amongi the An^irasas/ 

(iargan or Gdrgf/as. 

TheGargyaswerea well-kmnvn family and were reckoned among 
le Angirasas, and so also their sub-family of the Sainyas.'> Gar*^ 
and iMni are named as hymn-makers among the Au.drasas> 
arious Gargas " or Gaigyas are mentioned in tradition; thus, 
a - ng them m order, a Gfirgya cursed Janamejaya II Pfiriksita for 
J ring ns son (p. lU); another xvas \'Hsudeva’s purohita, and 

; Mbh vii, L- 2360: ' '• 

Meghn.lata i, 46-8. ’ ’ 

I «8 h“j‘urX!°a' '“‘■‘“•“'“■'“S "»'»« in Va 50, 99 anti Bd ii, 5^, 

; Mu. 106 , 32.' AUo a &„ra, aw, 45. 

(Salapar toir‘:r87 Wng of the Seika.s 

position is unknown PmtUn/’<a‘'“u’ Bsablm’s 

("■ ihV'Ta-'d): ->'■ supia,,. 

W ih 48. 

A C.tarif7a lui. 

isvamiti-a , is mentioned, .MBh xiii, - 1 , 254. 
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was father of Kalayavana,* who fought against Krsna and was 
killed. Also \rddha Garga* and Kuni Garga^ are mentioned; 
and others.^ 


L'ruhayas and Kdjjyus. 

Mahavirya in the genealogy is called Ahfirya in the Matsya 
version in line 8. The importance of stray readings has been 
pointed out (p. 83) and Ahdrya is supported by another statement 
which says he was a hymn-maker among the Ahgirasas.^ Ahilrya 
would seem therefore to be the better form,® hut the variation 
suggests that the name may be corrupt. Rigveda x, 118 is ascribed 
to Urukwya AmahTyava, ^ son of Amahiyu^, and it seems quite 
probable that Amahiyu may be the true name here/ for Mahavirya 
and Aharya might be easy corruptions of it.® 

Uruk&iya and Kapi would seem to be named as hymn-makers 
among the Augirasas.^ The genealogy speaks of the Kiipyas as 
distinct from the Uruksayas, for it says the Uruk^yas all became 
brahmans (line 11) and the Kapyas were ksatriyan brahmans 
(line 13).**’ Hence it suggests that the descendants of Uruksaya’s 
two elder sons formed the Uruksayas, and those of Kapi a distinct 
gotra. All joined the Ahgirasas, and so in the Augimsa vam^ 
is named Uruk^ya,^* though not Kapi unless Kapibhu stands 
for it.’* 


' Br li. 48-56. Hv 110, 6163-6; 111, 6243-5; 115, 6428 f. Pad 
vi. 273, 2. 

* MBh XX, 38. 2132 : xi>i. 125. 5996. Mat 229. 2. 

« MBh ix, 53, 2981. 

* Vedic Index. A folk-tale of ‘ Garga’s ’ seven disciples and their 
transmigi'ations is connected with king Bralmiadatta, Mat 19, 12 to .21; 
Pad V. 10, 46 f.; &c. It appears in other connexions, e.p. Hv 19, 
1013 f.; &c. Alluded to. MBh xii, 314, 13264-5 ; Ag 117, 54-5 ; &c. 

‘ Va 59, 100. Bd ii, 32, 109. Mat 145, 103 {’evahart/al). 

The reading in line 3 then would be tathAharyo. 

' If so, the Amahiyu to whom ix, 61 is ascribed is certainly a different 
and later rislii, for the hymn alludes to Divodasa. 

* So also in the passage cited in third note above. 

Comparing the passages cited in fourth note above, the probable 
reading of the second pada would seem to be Ruksayah Kajnr eva ca, 
where the initial u might have combined with, or been dropped after, 
the preceding ca, for such iiTegnlaritie.«> do occur in the Purnnas. 

Also Va 91. 115: Bd iii, 66, 86. 

“ Mat 196, 29. ’• /Wd. 48-9. 
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Maitilgalyas and Mailayan. 

The next «rroup of ksatriyan brahmans arose out of the N. Pancala 
(iynastv. u'hich was Bharata, and is set out above (p. 116).' 
Jlud^la’s eldest son became a brahman. His descendants, the 
Mudgalas or Maudgalyas, were ksatriyan brahmans and joined 
the Ahgirasas.' His grandson Vadhryasva and ^’adhryasva’s son 
Divodasa both exercised priestly functions as the Rigveda shows,^ 
and appear to have joined the Bhfirgavas, for both of them are 
named in the Bhurgava vamsa.^ Divodasa's successor was king 
Mitrayu who was a brahman, and his son was Maitreva, fr<>m 
whom came the ^faitreyas, who were ksatriyan brahmans and 
joined the Bhfirgavas,* and accordingly thev were named in the 
Bhargava variisa.^’ Neither the Maudgalyas nor the Maitrevas 
produced any rishi of note. A Maudgalva has l)een mentioned 
(p. 171), and three others are alluded to.’ The Visnu Parana 
professes to have been declared by Pararara to a Maitreya. Other 
Maitreyas are noticwl in the VoUc IntUx.^ 

I ddhryaira^ and JJaivoddnax. 

Here may be noticed some of the descendants of Vadhryasva and 

Divodasa. Parucchepa Daivodfisi, the reputed author of lligveda i, 

127 to 139 would seem to have been alive with Divodasa {130, 7) 

and would therefore have been his son or grandson ; and his son or 

descendant was Aninata. the reputed author of ix. 111. Pratai-dana 

Daivodasi, the reputed author of ix, 96, would seem to have been 

a near descendant of Divodasa. Sumitra Vadhryasva, the author 

of X, 69 and 70, was a contemporary of king Cyavana Pijavana 

(p. 120). All these were probably Bhargavas, as were VadhryavSva 
and Divodasa. 


^ Fully discussed in JRAS. 1918. pp. 230-1, 239-43. 

- \a W. 198-201. IfatoO, 5-7. Hv 5^--, 1781 - 1 . Br 97 . 

^ %vx. 69. 2. 4. 9, 10: viii, 103, 2. 

106 . 195. 42. Divodara in Mat U3. 100; Va 59. 87; B<1 ii, 32. 

^7 1789-90. Br 13. 

® Mot 195, 40. See alio j). 202. 

‘ <leviid of ^ludgalas were nVfUa, 
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other righis. 

Lastly may be noticed Devapi Arstisena,^ the author of hymn 
s, 98, whose story is often told.^ He was apparently the eldest 
grandson of king Pratipa, and Santanu a younger grandson 
(p. 165). He was an excellent prince ^ but had a skin disease,* 
and so was excluded from the throne by the opposition of the 
people which was led b^ the bmhmans/ or he deelined it in 
bantanu s favour.® So Santanu became king. Devapi departed 
to the forest in his youth * and became a muni, a teacher of the 
gods.® But a twelve-year drought occurred, which was attributed 
to the supersession, so Santanu offered him the kingdom j ® but he 
declined it, became Santanu’s purohita instead,'® and composed 
Rigveda x, 9$}^ 

‘ To be distinguished from another Ai?tist-na, p. 165. 

= Vil 99, 234, 236, Mat 50, 39-41. ' Br 13, 117. Hv 33, 1822. 
^ is iv, 30, 4-9. Bhag ix, 33, 12, 14-17. Other references in i). 165, 
note 

* MBli v. 118, 5054-66. 

* MBh v, Brl'add; leprosy, so Mat. 

* Mat, MBh v. ‘ Brhadd, Bhag. 

■ MBh i and v, Va, Mat, Vis, Bluag. * Va, Br, Hv. 

Nirukta, Brimdd, Vis, Bhag. 

Niruktn, Brliadd. 

*' Or, according to Vis and Bbug, 6aiitanu’s ministvrs (or brahmans) 
sent teachers who maliciously perverted Devapi from the Vedas, and he 
was therefore excluded as a heretic—an amazing story, incompatible 
with the hymn, with Va 236, Br 13, 117, Hv 33, 1822, and with 
the future destined for him. p 165, note 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ANCIENT HISTORY FROM TRADITION 


All the genealogical data have now been considered, synchronisms 
co»ordinating them have been established, and the resulting chrono¬ 
logical scheme has been set out in the tables at pages 144-9 and 
191-2. That is a skeleton, and an attempt mav now be made to 
add thereto all the other particulars to be gathered from tradition, 
and to sketch in outline the course of history which all that infor¬ 
mation suggests. This is now offered here, based on what 
tradition actually says. It is im])ossib]e to avoid repeating a good 
deal of what has been narnited above in various connexions, but 


that has been reduced as much as possible, and this sketch should 

be read with the genealogical exposition in chapters VH to IX and 

with the discussions of synchronisms in chapters XII to XI\’ 

and elsewhere. The authorities for every statement are cited in the 

notes or by reference to preceding pages, and no statement is made 

without authority. In considering this outline we must put aside 

views formed from bnihmanical literature, for to construct bistort' 

from theological works and especially works mth a strong priestly 

bias and lacking the historical sense is inadmissible (pp. 10,14, Gl). 

'Iherc is nothing in this account inconsistent with the Kigveda, as 

far as I am aware, if we do not read preconceived ideas into the 
V eda. 


1 radilion naturally begins with myth, and the myth that seeks to 
explain the earliest conditions in India derives all the dynasties that 
reigned there (not the populace) from a primaeval king ^lanu Vaivas- 
vata, son of Vivasvant (the sun), as briefly noticed above (p. 84). It 
IS narrated in three forms, of which the second and thiid have more 
in common than the first. According to the first,> Manu liad 

III bccfl ® Saravana and became changed into a woman, 

It should become female. Ha consorted with Budha, son 

brahnmnical’romau^ afd ^ 

Ila meutioued, ?ad b, W 4 ^! ''■***’ ***" ^ing 
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of Soma (p. 58), and 11a {tic) had by him a son Puroravas Aila. 
Then through Siva's favour Ha became a Kimpurusa named 
Sudyumna, a man one month and a woman another month. 
According to the second form,* Manu had nine sons and offered 
a sacrifice to Mitra and Varuna to obtain a son, but a daughter Ha 
was born therefrom. She met Budha and bore Puroravas. Then 
she became a man named Sudyumna but through the same curse* 
was turned into a woman. Finally, through Siva^s favour she 
regained manhood as Sudyumna. The third form * agrees generally 
in this version, but places the transformation into manhood and 
back again into womanhood before she met Budha. Other books 
condense or combine these versions."* 

Puroravas was thus fabled to be the son of Ila or Ha by Budha,® 
and was well known as Aila.® Sudyumna had three sons,’ two of 
whom were Utkala and Gaya, and the third is named Haritasva* or 
Vinatasva* or shortly Vinata.*® 

Manu had nine other sons (p. 84), and divided the earth, that is, 
India, into ten portions.” The distribution among the sons is not 
stated and some were excluded as Pr^dhra. Some Puranas imply 
that Sudyumna had a portion,^* but others say be obtained none 

■ Vil 85. Bd iii, 60. Br 7, 1-23. Hv 10, 613-40. kv vii, 60, 
2-19. The last three omit the final transformation into womanhood and 
back into manhood. Cf. Satapatha Brahm i, 8, 1. 

* Va 85, 27 .and Bd iii, 6'0, 27 call the forest Umavana. 

’ Vis iv, 1, 5-11. Mark 111 Bhag, fully, ix, 1, 11-40. 

* Lg i, 65, 17-31 combines the first and second forms. Knr i, J30, 
4-10 combines all three. Ag 2?JS, 5-10 and Gar i, 138, 2-3 condense 
the storj*. Bam vii, 87 to 90 follows the fii*st form but confusedly; and 
says Ila was king of Balhi {87, 3; 90, 18) or Balhlka {87, 7). MBh 
says (i, 75, 3140-4; 95. 3760) Manu’s daughter was Ila and her son was 
Pururavae, she lieing both his mother and his father. Cf. Br 3J26, 34. 

* Also Mat 34, 9-10. Vis iv, 6, 20. Va 90, 45; 91, 1. B<1 iii, 65, 
45;66M. Bv 9, 3Z; 10, 1. Hv .25, 1357; .26, 1363. Gar i. 2. 

Kigv X, 95, 7, 18: and passages cited above. 

’ Va 85, 18-19. Bl iii, 60, 17-19. Br 7, 17-19. Hv 10. 631-2. 
Siv vii, 60, 14-15. Lg i, 65, 26-7. Ag 373, 8-9. .Mat 13, 16-18. 
Pad v, 8, 121-3. 

'* So Mat and Pad. 

* So the others in second note above. 

SoVi?iv,i, 12: Kur i, .20, 9 : and Gar i, 155, 3. Mark 111, 15-16 
and Bbag ix, 1, 41 vary. 

>' Va 55, 20-1. Bd iii, 60, 20-1. Br 7, 20-1. Hv 10, 633-5. Siv 
vii, 60, 16. Cf. Baudhavana ii, 2, 3. 2. 

Mot 13, 18-19 and Pad v, 5, 123-4. 
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because be bad been a woman.* Novertbeless tlie auth'-rities 
generally declare, first, that be received the town Pratistbana - and 
gave it to Puriiravas^; and secondly, that his three sons bad 
territories of tbeir own,^ thus Utkala had the Utkala country.* 
Vinatfisva had a western country,® and Gaya bad the city Gaya 
and the eastern region; but according to two Puranas," Gaya had 
only the citv Gaya, and Ilaritasva had the eastern region together 
with the Kurus, that is, the Northern Kurus. These three princi¬ 
palities may be designated here collectively the ' Saudyumnasa 
name which is sometimes given to them.® 

The nine sons assignee! to Maim’ were IksvSku, Nubhaga *'* (or 
Nrga**), Dhrsta. Saryati, Narisyanta, Praiiisu,** Nabhanedistha,’■ 

Karusa and Prsadhra. 

• « • 

From Kariisa were descended the numerous k^triya clans of the 
Karusas, who were determined fighters.** They occupied tlie 


ami 


' So those in second note above (except Siv); Vis iv, 1 . 12 
Lg i. 60 . 23. 

• The later Pniyutra (Allalmbad): sec p. 85. 

’ Va 85, 21-3; IM iii, r,0, 21-2; Hr 7, 21-3 ; Hv 10, 633-6 ; Siv 
vii, 00, 17-19; .and Lg i, C5, 29-31; collated. Vis iv 1 . 12-13, 
Ag .27.2. 9-10, and Bhag ix, J, 42 equivalently, llruk 111 . 17-18 

vnries, 

t 


The passages cited in ninth note above suggest this text:—- 

UtkidasyUtkalam rastram VinatO^vasyh palcimam 
dik purva t.isya rajarser Gayasya tu Gaya j)urj. 

Bhag ix, 1 , .Jl. is late and wrong. 

■■ The country west of Bengal and south ofGava. 

^ Not particularized, and never alluded to afterwards. 

Mat 13, 18 and Pad v, $, 123. ' e.a. Va 09 266 

P. 84. >’ 3142-3 says he had 50 other sons, who peridied 

through mutual dissoitsion. ^ 

;; probably .VaWd</«. Cf. Nabhnka in Rige- viii, 40. 5. . 

bo Bdand \ is. Lg calls him -\M5%a and also AV«« (i 06 451 
bhag makes two sons of these names. ‘ ^ ' '' 

in Mat and Pad. ^iv and Mark differ, 
ihis name has been greatly corrupted (through the influence of the 

up &c.. and then sp it 

.he,- protecte-1 X. I„dia, i., from a’tlott Lrii:? Zut ' 
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Karvi«i country, the regiotj round the modern Rewa and eastwards 
to the R. Sone.' From Dhrsta* came a number of clans called 
Dharstakas, who were reckoned ksatrivas.^ Nothingf further 
is said about them except that the Siva says they occupied 
the Balhika country/ which may mean Balkh, but was more 
probably the Vahlika country in the Panjab.® About Narisyanta’s 
offspring there is much confusion. Some Puranas say they were 
the Sakas/’ If so, they lay outside India. The late Bhagavata 
gives a list of his descendants, and says they developed into the 
Agnivesyayana brahmans; ^ but this, if true, more probably refers 
to Narisyanta, king of the ^*aiiula dynasty.* Prsadlua, it is said, 
became a sudra, because he killed his guru’s cow and was cursed^ : 
and two Puranas sav the guru was Cvavana.*® Nabhaga” and his 
son Ambarisa (p. 98) probably reigned on the R. Jumua,'^ but 
their line played no part in traditional history. Nabhanedistha’s 
line reigned in the country of VaisTill (p. 96): and Saryati, who 

' Jlfirk, iny translation, p. 341. 

* Hv. Lg and SIv, Dhrsnu. Mat 12. 20-1 ; Pad v, 8. 123-6; and 
"L't i. W. 46 give him three sons. 

3 Va 88, 4-5. Bl iii, 03. 4-5. Br 7. 25. Hv 10. 642. Vis iy, 2, 2. 
Ag 272, 11. But Gar i. 13$. 15 says these ksatriyas became ‘vaiSyas’, 
and Bhag ix. 2, 17 'chiefly brahmans'. 

‘ Siv vii, 60, 20—Varsneyo {read Dharsneya) Balhikam ksetram avasan. 

* Mark, mv traiislarton, p. 311. ' , 

® Br 7. 24: Hv 10. 641 ; Ag 272, 10; and Siv vii, 60, 19, say— 

Sanayatah 8akah pntrah. Mat 12. 20 and Pad v, 8, 125 give him 

instead a son Svka ; and Lg i, 66. 49 a son ./i/afwio«. 

■ ix. 2. 19-22—ending with AguiveSya who was the great nsbi 
Jatukarnya famed ns Kanina; and from him sprang the Agnivc^yayaua 

family ot brahmans. But see p. 217. 

^ Br 7. 27 is misplaced and refers to Narisyanta and Dama of the 

VaUSa dynasty; cf. Vu 86, 12: Bd iii. 01. 8: pu«I p. 147. 

Rr 7 43.* Hv 11, 659. Lg i. 66, 52. Siv vii. 60, 32. Mat 12, 
25. Ag ^7.2. 18. Vis iv, 1, 13. Gar i, 138, 4. Pad v, S, 130. Bhag 
ix. 2. 3-14 amplifies the story with inventions. 

Vu 86', 1-2. Bd iii. 01, 1-2. , T.,.- • o 

“ Nr"a is sometimes substituted for Nabhuga (ari/e). and Bhag ix, 
17-18 provides N*rga witli descendants, bat that genealogy seems to have 
been fashioned i)artly by mistakenly invertiug the ancestry of king Njga 
and his grandfather Oghavant in MBIi xiii, 2, 120—3. Lg i, 60, 45 is 

absurd. See eigiith note below. , 1*1 

** MBh iii. 120, 10514. It would have soon disappeared under tne 

earlv Aila conquests. 

VniSalr is Easur, JR.\S, 1902, pp. 267 f. 
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is called Saryuta ia brahmanical books,^ founded the dynasty of 
Aoarta (p. 97). 

Iksvaku, the eldest and chief son, obtained Madhyadesa,- and 
was the progenitor of tlie Solar race or dynasty,^ with its capital 
at Ayodhya. There are two versions of the development of his 
descendants. One found in six Puranas * says—Iksvaku had a 
hundred sons,® chief of whom were the eldest Vikuksi, and Nimi 
and Danda (or Dandaka): of those sons fifty, chief of whom was 
Sakuni, were kings in Uttarapatha (X. India) and forty-eight 
others, chief of whom was Vailti, were rulers in Daksinapatha (the 
Dekhan).® Vikuksi (also named Sasada) succeeded Iksvaku and 
reigned at Ayodhya, and his successor was Kakutstha (p. 93). 
The other version is given by four Puranas" and runs thus: — 
Iksviiku had a hundred sons of whom the eldest was Vikuksi*’ (and, 
as the Padma says, two others were Nimi and Dapdaka). Vikuksi 
had fifteen sons who were kings north of Meru.and the 114 others ® 
were kings south of Meru. The eldest (of Vikuksi’s sons) was 
Kakutstha. The Bhagavata (ix, 6, 4-5) gives a third version, but 
it is too late to be worthy of notice. The other Puranas give no 
such information. 

's son Nimi (or Nemi) sprang the dynasty tliat 
reigned in Vhleha.*® He dwelt in a tow’H famed as Jayanta (of 
which however nothing more seems to be known) and the capital 


' See Vcdic Index, ii, 364, 375. 

Hv 10. 634. Sivvii.OO. 17. Lg i. 05. 28. Cf. B<1 in, 

hi). ZO ; N fi 55, 21. 

Mut 12. 15, Pad T, 5, 120. Ollier accounts imply it 

\a 8S. 8-11, 20, 21 1 M iii, 63. 8-11, 21, 25; Br 7. 45-8, 51 ; 

Uv 11, 6G1-4, 667 ; and Siv vii, 60, 33-5, 37 ; collated. Vis iv. 2. 3, 6 
agrees. • ’ ’ ’ 

* So also MBh xiii, JS. 88. 

* Among them would be his tenth son DaiiUva. who reigned at 
.luhifimati cii tlie R. Xarbada and whose descendants are mentioned 
according to MBh xm, 88-172. King Nrgn, who is mentioned, ibid. 

I These Purana.s do not mention 6aiada a.s his name. 

n"’ Iksvaku’s and Vikuksi’i 

oce pp. 84, 95-6, 216. 


3 SOUS. 


Uli 
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was also Mithilu, which is said to have been named after his son 
MithiA 

Some of the Puranas, as just mentioned, assign to Iksvaku a 
third son called Danda or Dandaka, and it is said that after him 
was name<l the great Dandaka forest ^ which more or less covered 
the Dekhan. This seems to he an eponym to account for the name 
of the forest, because it clashes with the other statements about the 
many kings that occupied the Dekhan. However that may be, 
the noteworthy point is that the original sovereignty in that region 
was attributed to the same stock or race which was dominant in 
Ayodhya and Videha.® 

The kingdoms mentioned continued as they have been described, 
with the exception of the Aila dynasty at Pratisthfina. That 
quickly developed. Northward its expansion was limited by the 
kingdom of Ayodhya and southward by the warlike Karosas, hence 
its extension began north-westward and eastward along the Ganges. 
Pururavas was succeeded by Ayu at Pratisthana, and another son 
Amavasu founded another kingdom, the capital of which w’as then 
or afterwards Kanyakubja (Kanauj).^ Ayu was succeeded by 
Nahusa,^ and another son Ksatmvrddha established himself at 
Kasi (Benares).* Nahu^ was a famous king."^ His sou and suc¬ 
cessor Yayati was a renowned conqueror,® extended his kingdom 
widely, and was reckoned a samraj.® He appears to have conquered 
not only all Madhyade^ west of the Ayodhya and Kanyakubja 
kingdoms, and north-west as far as the R. Sai'asvatl,^* but also the 

‘ Vft 89, 1-2. 6. Bd iii, 64. 1-2, 6. 

* Pad V, 34. 5, 14-59. Ram vii, 81, 18-19. The Dandakas are 
mentioned, MBb ii, 30, 1169: their kingdom, xiii, 153, 7223. 

* So even BliOg says (ix, 1, 2-3)—Satyavrata, king of Dravida, became 
Vivasvaut's eon Manu, and his sous were Ik§vaku and others, kings. 

* First mentioned as the capital in Oadhi’s time, AIBli v, 218, 4005. 

* Fables about them in MBb, and Pad ii, 103, 101 to 117. Nahusa 
and Yayati, Ram ii, 5, 10: iii, 66, 7. 

* Kfi6i capital, Va 92, 6. 18, 21; Bd iii, 67, 7, 20, 23. Varanasi, 
Va 92, 23-68; Bd iii, 67, 26-72. 

^ He had a large kingdom, MBh i, 75, 3151-4. 

»Va95, 90. Bd iii, 68, 19. 92. Mat .2-i. 55-6. Lg i, 67, 13. Br 
12, 4, 18. Hv 30, 1602, 1616. MBh xii, 29, 987. Yayati Nahupa is 
often mentioned. 

* MBh i, 75, 3166. Also sarvabhauma, 129, 10516. 

« Rigv vii, 95, 2. MBh ix, 42, 2349-62. Cf. Bphadd vi, 20-4. 
Nribhaga’s line {arUe) thus disappeared early. 
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country west, south, and south-east of his territory of Pratisthiina.^ 
He had five sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ann and Pnru ([). 87). 
After A long: reign - he divided his territories among thein.^ Poru 
the youngest is said to have been the most dutiful* and Vayfiti 
installed him as his successor® in tlie ancestral sovereignty in the 
middle region, that is, in the southern half of the Ganges-Jumna 
doab with tlie capital Pratisthana, and gsive the elder sons the out¬ 
lying territories.® The texts collated show that Yadu got the 
south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu the west and Anu the 
north.'^ These directions are taken with reference to the ancestnil 
kingdom that Puru obtained; hence Yadu’s realm lay in the 
country watered by the rivers Chambal (Carmanvatl). Betwa 
(Vetravati) and Ken (Suktimati) ; Druhyu’s kingdom in the countr}’ 
west of the Jumna and north of the Chambal ; *Vnu’s realm eom- 
priseil the northern |>ortion of the Ganges-Jumna plain ; and 
Turvasu’s kingdom the territory around Rewa, the Karusas, who 
occupied it {(iiiU) having been subdueil, for nothing more is said 


* MBh v, 113, 3005 rightly iimkts PralLstbana his capital, but ll-j, 
3918 is wrong, see p. 142. 

* He is fabled Jo have had extra life, because Puru gave him his own 
youth in cxcbimge for his old age for a time ; Va 93, 28-75 ; lU iii 68 
29-76; Br 12, 22-18; Hv 30. 1621-47. Mat 32 to 31: MBh i’, 75 
3161-80; to 85-, Vis iv, 10 , 3-8 ; Br 116; Ram vii, 58; 59. The 

old age is made the re.sult of C^aiias-^ukni's curse in Mat, MBh Ram 
tiTifl Vi?, ’ ’ 

’VuJ>5. 00. Bdiii, 68, 92. Bri^, 18. Hv50, 1G17. Lgi, 67, 13 
(incorrectly). So MBh vii. 63, 2296 speaking of the four sous other 
tbau Puru: xn, 29, 990. 

* See secoDil note above. 

! J!o!' i’ 5051 : vii. 63, 2301. 

7 10515-16: xii, .2.0. 991. Mat 86, 5, 12. 

Va 93. 88-90. Bd ui. 68, 90-2. Kur i. 22, 9-11. Lg i, 67, 11-12. 
su^^gest tbe followiDg text 

Abhijicya tntah Puniib sva-iajye sutnm atmanah 
dtSi dakfiina-purrasyain Turvasum tu nyavciayat 
dak?inaparato raja Yadum jyestham nyave4ayat 
praticyam uttarasyarh ca Drtihyurii cAnum cu tav ubhau. 

Hv U‘iV’ to dM„apathUo. 

Hv dO, 1617-19 ,3 similar, but misplaces Yadu in imrvoltarasnam 

wh,ch ,mposs,ble l.ec»o,e there lay the Ayodhya kiL^m Z /i’ 
a,„l inle^eLC TuZ^la D^hyT^^ 

s 2 
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about Karusa until Vasu king^ of Cedi conquered it long afterwards 

(p. 118).^ 

At this time then the Aila race had dominated the whole of mid 
North India with the exception of the Ayodhya kingdom, and had 
developed into seven kingdoms, those of Yayati’s 6ve sons and the 
two earlier of Kfinyakubja and Kasi. It had subjugated Madhya- 
desa and made it emphatically Aila. The other kingdoms mentioned 
above continued, except that the Karusas, and apparently the 
Nabhugas, had been subdued. The Saudyumna stock remained 
unaffected. The Ayodhya realm prospered,* and one of its early 
kings named Sravasta is said to have founded the city Sravasti.* 
The chief development occurred among Yadu’s descendants, who 
increased and divided at once into two great branches, the 
Haihayas and Yadavas (p. 87). Subsequent occurrences show that 
the Yadava branch occupied the northern portion of Yadu’s 
territory and the Haihayas the southern part. 

There is some suggestion that the southern part of the Rajputana 
desert was still a very shallow sea* in those times, for in the story 
of the rishi Utanka Sravasta’s second successor Kuvalasva is said to 
have killed a Raksasa, Daitya or asura, Dhundhu (whence he got 
the name Dhundhumara), near a sand-filled sea called Ujjalaka in 
the desert plains, which mean that desert.® Again, VUvamitra 
performed austerities and attained brahmanhood at Rusahgu's 
tirtha on the R. SarasvatT, in low lands near the sea (p. 205, note *). 
The Sarasvatl would have flowed into that sea. Further, there 


* MBh v, 148, 5046-52 says—Yadu was disobedient and dwelt in 
Nagns.*ihvaya, so Yayati cursed him and removed him to Gandhara r but 
this is wrong, because the Yadavas never were in Gaiidbarn, and Nuga- 
suhvaya. i.e. Hastioapura, did not exist till built long afterwards, 
probably by Hastin. MBh i, 85. 3533, Mat 34, 30 (and T»ad v, 13 ,109 
partially), give instead a wholly different account, thus: 

Yados tu Yadava jatas Turvasor Yavanfih smrtah 
Dmhyoh sutas tu vai Bhoja Anos tu mleccha-jatayah 

which seems unintelligible compared with all other tradition, and is 
probably late and certainly very doubtful. 

» The statement in MBh i, 95, 3765 that Bum’s second successor 
Pracinvant conquered the east is coined out of his name wrongly. 

> So the genealogies, especially in Va and Bd. Sravosti is identified 
with Saheth Maheth, JRAS, 1909, pp. 1066 f. 

* Imp. Gaz. of India (1907), i, p. 38. 

» Va 28-60. Bd iii, 63, 31-62. Br 7, 54-86. Hv 11, 676-703. 
Vi? iv, 2, 13. MBh iti,200. 13489 to 203, 13625. Bhag ix, 6, 21-3. 
The story, though in fabulous form, is worthy of note. 
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is no mention (as far as I know) of any crossing tlie southern part 
of the desert even long afterwards.* If the sea did extend then 
over the southern part of that desert, that will throw some light 
on subse(|uent developments, and explain the fact that the southern 
part of the Indus region appears to have lain outside all early 
historical tradition. 

The Yfidava branch first developed a g^eat kingdom under its 
king Sasabindu, who was a famous cakravartin,- which means he 
extended his sway over neighbouring countries. The neighbouring 
countries were the Paurava realm on his east and the Druhyu 
territory on his north. Reappears to have conquered the Pauravas, 
because there is a great gap in the Paurava genealogy from this point 
till DvLsyanta restored the dynasty long afterwards,^ which nieans 
that the dynasty underwent an eclipse. Re also probably pressed on 
the Druhyus and forced them more into the Panjab, as will appear. 
He had many sons, who were known as the Sasabindu or Sfi^- 
bindava princes; * hence it would seem that his territories were 
divided among them into many small principalities, for none of his 
successors were of great note. 

The kingdom of Ayodhyfi then rose to very great eminence 
under Yuvanasva II ® and especially his son Mandhatr.''’ The latter 
married Sa^bindu’s daughter BindumatT (p. 150). He was a very 
famous king, a cakravartin and a samnlj, and extendetl his sway 
very widely* (pp. 39, 40). He must have overrun the Kunyakubja 


The pilgrims’ itinerary (MBh iii, 82, 4097-5032) was from Arhuda 
(Mount Abu) !^outll to Prabliasa (Soinnath). then north to tlio junction of 
the Snrasvati with the sea. south to Dvaravati (Dwarku), then to the 
mouth of the Indus (which must have hceu partly hy sea), and north up 
the Indus. There is absolutely nothing in historical tradition (which 
goes back far beyond the Rigvcda) to support the conditions conjectured 
by Abinas CIi. Das in his Uigvtdic India (map at p. 90), and the whole 
ol tradition negatives them as this and tlie next two chapters show 

„ 19. M iii, 70, 1 !., Mai.MIS. Pad v, 

13. 2. y\nxv,J2,\. Ag27-l,lZ. Bhag ix. 32 . 

] See pp. 144, 146, 156-7. 

v\\ fr/woT® Also MBh 

vii. 65, 2322-4: xu, 29, 999 : Lg i. 08, 26 : Gar i. 139, 26. 

10432-r^^ Saudyumni in an absurd fable, MBh iii, 126, 

* See the genealogies. 

MBhvii'M ^i8l-2^!’xli ^9”?8r2 ’’5''''“’ 

Gavn miUf L Iil i.- *'*» f*'-: hut the names are uncertain, 

king (if correct) the 

King in p. 8»57 noteFor another later Npga, p 109 
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kingdom and the prostrate Paurava realm,* because, pushing beyond 
them westwards, he had a long contest with and conquered the 
Druhyu king, who appears to have been then on the confines of 
the Panjab;" so that the next Druhyu king Gandhara retired 
to the north-west and gave his name to the Gandhara country 
(p. 167). These indications suggest that he also pressed on the 
Anavas, who lay almost between him and the Druhyus. There 
is no allusion that he assailed the Yadavas, nor probability, because 
the Sasabindavas were his brothers-in-law. He appears to have 
been a great sacrificer and a hymn-maker.^ 

Mandhatr had three sons, Purukutsa, Ambarlsa and Mucukunda.* 
Tradition suggests that Mandhatr or his sons carried their arms 
south to the river Narmada.® Purukutsa^s wife was named Nar- 
inadfi;® and a fable says that the Nagas induced him through 
the river^s mediation to destroy the Mauneya Gandharvas, who had 
despoiled them.’ Moreover Mucukunda, who was a famous king 
(p. 93), appears to be the Mucukunda whom the Harivaiiisa describes 
in an erroneous setting. lie built and fortified a town on the rocky 
bank of that river, at the foot of both the Vindhya and Rksa 
(Satpura) ranges, that is, at a place where the two ranges approach 
the river. It was Mahismati,® the modern Mandhuta on an island 
in the river.^ He also built a spacious town named Purika on the 

' For lie sacrificed on the R. Juiuiia (MBh iii, 125, 10421), which was 
in Paurava or Anava terfitoiy. 

* He sacrificed in the country afterwards colled Kuruksetra (id. 126, 

10467), which was Druhyu or Anava land then. 

* Chap. XXIII. Agni whs Mondhritr’s chiefest Dasyu-sloyer, Rigv 
viii, 39, 8. The Alvins ore said to have succoured him among the 
kstirafaUjas, no doubt referring to his conquests ; id. i, 112, 13. 

* See chap. XXIII. The fable about his fifty daughters and the rishi 
Saubhari is discussed, p. 73. 

® Purukutsa at the Nomiada, Vis i, .2, 9 ; vi, 8, 44. 

Page 69, and genealogies. 

’ Vis iv, 3, 6-12 (bis); and so identified, p. 69. 

‘ Hv 95, 5218-28, the genealogy of which is wrong, as explained, see 
pp. 122, 170. His city Mrihi§mati existed long before the time of 
Madbava and Sattvata, who ore made contemporaries of Mucukunda in 
this story (verses 5205-6, 5240-2). It was the capital also of Arjuna 
Kai-tavirya (see infra). 

* The passages that show this arc—Hv 33, 1870. Br 13, 176-8. 
Viv 9i 28 and Bd iii, 69, 28 (in both which for Uema read plicna). 
Raghuv vi, 43. Pad v, 12, 130-2. Mat 43, 29-31. Discussed in 
JRAS, 1910, pp. 414-7, 867-9. 
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south bank near the ^tksa range. They were his capiUls. His 
kingJom did not survive long, as will appear. 

The supremacy of Ayodhya soon waned, and the Kanyakubja 
kingdom rose into local prominence under its king Jahnu;i and 
shortly afterwards, and perhaps in consequence of the disturbances 
caused by Mandhatr's conquests, three great movements occurred 
among the Haihayas, Anavas and Drubyus. 

The Haihayas prospered in their region of South Malwa, and 
one of their kings Subafija is said to have founded a city called 
SahaujanT.2 and his son Mahismant also the town l^IfthismatP 
mentioned above. Their successor Bhadrasrenya^ carried his arms 
eastward, conquered the kingdom of Kusi, took possession of 
Benares and reigned there, which means that he traversed the 
prostrate Paurava kingdom. The Kusi king Divodasa I recovered 
his territory and capital from Bhadrasrenya’s sons, sparing one 
voun" son Durdama, but abandoned it afterwards ^ and built a new 
capital on the R. Gomatl at the eastern border of his land. The 
Rukwsa Ksemaka then took possession of Benares, and Durdamu 
reconquered the kingdom. This occupation by Rak^sas suggests 
that the country had been so devastated by war that rude tribes 
from the forests around occupied it; and in consonance with this it 
is said a conflict took place between .Anaranya king of Ayodhya, 
who reigned about this time, and a Ruvana,'^ who would be a king 
from the Dekhan.* The Haihayas held the Kusi territory and seem 
to have been mainly engaged in raiding X. India. 


' .After him the Gauges wliich flowed tlirough Ins territory was named 
•TalinavT. But u faltle is told to e.^pluin it. Va 91, 54-8 : Bel iii, 60, 
25-8; Br 10. 13-19; 13, 83-6: Hv 27. 1417-21: 32, r757-Gl : 
Vis iv, 7, 2-3: Bhag ix, 15, 3: MBh xiii, -i, 202. Bd iii, 50, 44-8 au 
auuchronisni. 

* Only Br 1.3, 156 and II\* 33, 1845—G soy so. His iinme is civen 
lUlfereiitly by .Mat, A'a, &c. 

Only Hv ,33, 1847 says this; and, if this is true, he probably 
captured the place fiom Muciikuiida’s successors, and gave it his own 
name. Pad vi. 115, 4 says it was founded by Mahisa. 

* All this account is discussed, p. 153. 

•' Ihis is explained as the consequence of a curse by Kikuinblia in a 

fable about Siva and Parvati in connexion with Benares: Va 92 24-61 • 

?.'• iii: ^7: 1542-82, 15491. Br 11, 41-3,’ 54 and 

Hv 32^ 1737—9 relate the cur^e briefly, 

* Bnvapa killed him so B<1 iii, 65, 74 ; Lg i, 65, 44 ; Ram vi, 60, 8-10 
and Til, 19 (amplified), both identifying him with the later Ravnna killed 
by Kamo. Reversely, Va 88, 75. 

’ Other Ravunas will be mentioned. Bhag ix, 6, 33 errs. 
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The movements among the Anavas and Druhyus seem to have 
been connectod. The Anavas (p. 108) rose to power about this 
time under two able kings, Mahasala and Mabamanas, and the 
latter appears to have encroached on the east of the Panjab, because 
he is styled a cakravartin and lord of the seven dvipas.* Under 
his two sons, UsXnara and Titiksu, the Anavas divided into two 
branches. One branch headed by Usinara* established separate 
kingdoms on the eastern border of the Panjab fp. 109), namely, 
those of tlie Yaudheyas, Ambasthas, Navarastra and the city 
Krmilii; and his famous son STvi Au^Inara (pp. 39-41) originate 
the Sivis^ in Sivapura and, extending his conquests westwards, 
founded through his four sons the kingdoms of the Vr.^arbhas, 
Madras (or Madrakas), Kekayas (or Kaikeyas) and Suviras (or 
Sauviras), thus occupying the whole of the Panjab except the 
north-west corner. The Druhyus ruled in the Panjab at that time 
{ante), so that Sivi and his sons must have driven them back into 
that comer, which became known as Gandhura after the Drubyu 
king Gandhfira. There the Druhyus maintained their position per¬ 
manently, and it is said that five generations afterwards they began 
to multiply and in time founded many principalities in the mleccha 
countries in the northern region beyond India.* They w’ould have 
formed the dominant ksatriya class there and have also carried their 
religion there. 

The other branch of the Anavas under Titiksu moved eastward 

% 

and, passing beyond Videha and the Vaisali country, descended 
into East Bihar among the ruder Saudyumna stock. There they 
founded a kingdom, which was called the kingdom in the east 
(p. 109), and which afterwards developed into Ahga and four other 
kingdoms as will be explained. 

About this time lived Kusa, king of Krmyakubja, and his younger 
son Amurtarayas ® (or Amurtarayas^ son Gaya) is said to have carved 

‘ Va 99, 16-17. Bd iii, 74, 15-16. Sint 48, 14. If, ns seems 
probable, dmpa here means ‘ doab ’, be might well have been lord of 
the northern portions of the seven doabs from the 11. Gomati north¬ 
westwards. 

« Well known, MBh xiii, 67, 3689. 

® Called Sivas in Rigv vii, 18, 7. 

^ See p. 108, notes and The mention 0 [ a ‘hundred sons’ means 
here ‘ near descendants' as it does elsewliere. 

» Va 91, 62. Bd iii, 66, 32. Vis iv, 7, 3. Gnr i. 139, 5. Hv 27, 
1425 and Br 10, 23 call him MuHinuinL Mat 49, 8 wrongly makes 
liim son of the Paurava king Autinjira (= Matinura). 
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out for himself a kin^om from another portion of the Saudyumna 
stock in the country known afterwards as Magfadha : ’ and this was 
quite possible, for the only intervening territory was Kiisi, which 
had been ravaged by the Haihayas. Gaya reigned in the Gaya 
district and was a king of note (pp. 39, 40). Nothing more is 
said of this dynasty, except that it was overthrown afterwards.- 
The genealogies give Amurtarayas a younger brother Vasu;^ and 
it is said Vasu founded a kingdom at Girivraja,* but this is very 
doubtful, for he seems to be confused with Vasu Caidya who con¬ 
quered Magadha afterwards (p. 118). 

It was about this time apparently that the Surj’ata kingdom 
came to an end.® The capital Kusaslhali was 
by Punyajana Raksasas, and the Suryutas fled inland to other 
countries where they developed into bands of noble k^triyas; and 
SiirjTitas are mentioned as forming one of the five groups of the 
Haihaya-Tfilajangbas (p. 102). The Harivamsa adds that ulti¬ 
mately they became merged with hill tribes,*^ which would seem 
to mean that, after Sagara destroyed the Haihaya pow’cr, thev 
became so merged. 


in Gujarat 



The principal brahmans who dwelt in the lower region of the 
Narbada were the Bhargavas. They were ill-treated by the 
successors of the Haihaya king Krtavirya and fled into Madhyade^. 
About that time or a little earlier was born the famous rishi Rclka 
Aurva, who was chief among them.’ Krtavirya s son Arjuna® 
then propitiated Datta the Atrcyaand was favoured by him (p. 229). 
He uas a great monarch and conqueror (p. 41), anti continuing 


^ Dliai-maranya: which was a wood near Gaya, 

MDb 111 , SJ, 8063-4; 67, 8304-8: xiii, 1744; iOo, 7655. The 
llam geuealog)-, however, is full of eriors, p. 118 

* By baksasas Rum i, ;?■!, 25-31. But long afterwards tl.e queen of 

■ioTo 7 to have been a Magndlia princess; Pad vi 

jy«, 2-4: Ibighuv 1 , 31, 57. 

* lirst four passages, tliird note above. 

» Vnidarbhi is an uimchronisni. 

vii 60 28 30 V •• t>53-7. Siv 

vn. CO, 28-30 ^15 w, 2, 1-2. Bhag ix, 3, 36. 

- P’^t^ahly also Br reading, corruptly. 

' noticed, pp. 68. 151. 197-9. 

cxtohed there‘fT’an*' genealogies (p. 102). He is highly 

M rk /9 2T-3/^ xii/. i.- 7188%: 

in a.ori77hi; conflict “1’“'“"^ 

U038-42: .751^x1 
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the successes mentioned above, raised the Haihaya power to pre¬ 
eminence during a long reign. He captured IMahismatl from the 
Karkotaka Nfigas ^ and made it his fortress-capital. He extended 
his conquests from the mouth of the Narbada" as far as the 
Himalayas (p. 206). He defeated a Ravana, who is called king of 
Laiika (in Ceylon) and had apparently come northward on conquest, 
and imprisoned him in Mahismatl but released him afterwards.^ 
The Bhargavas were incensed against the Haihayas and sought to 
strengthen their position by alliances with ksatriyas and the use of 
arms.^ Thus Rcika Aurva married SatyavatT, daughter of Gadhi, 
king of Kanyakubja. Their son was Jamadagni, and Gadhi's son 
Visvaratha became the brahman Visvfiraitra, and was succeeded by 
his son Astaka.' Jamadagni married a princess of Ayodhya. 

At that time the kingdom of Ayodhya passed through a crisis. 
King Trayyaruna banished his only son Satyavrata Trisauku and 
handed the realm over to his priest Devariij Vasistha, but after 
twelve years Visvamitra restored Satyavrahi to the throne, over¬ 
coming Vasistha. Satyavrata was succeeded by his son Hariscandra; 
Rohita succeeded him and is said to have built a fortress-town 
Rohitapura.® 

Arjuna had many sons.' Chief among them was Jayadhvaja 
who reigned in Avanti ; and others were Sura and Surasena,** who 
may have had territories of their own.’’ Jayadhvajas son was 
Tfilajahgha, and he had many sons, chief of whom was Vltihotra. 
.\t the end of his long reign Arjuna came into collision with 
Jamadagni and his son Rama. The genealogical accounts do not 
explain how that happened, except as the result of Apava s curse 

* The Karko^akas were in the Dckhaii, MBh viii, 44, 2066. Karko¬ 
taka was a Naga chief, iii, 66, 2611 : viii. 3J, 1483: Hv 168, 9502: 
cf. Pad vi, 54^, 2. They may have conquered MahifinatT, see ante. 

* Tins region was Anupa; cf. MBh iii, 116, 11089j 117, 10209. 

’ See p. 242. Noticed, Riighuv vi, 38-40. 

* All this fully discussed, pp. 151, 197-9, 205-6. 

^ So Kanyakubja genealogies, p. 14G. Acknowledged in the hrah- 
manical fable of Galava and its sequel (p. 73) J MBh iii, J97, 13301*^ t 
V, 118, 4019, 4024 : Mat 37, 6. 

* Hv 13, 756. 

^ For these particulars see the genealogies, p. 102. 

* They are named in Bd. iii, 45, 1 ; 46’, 21, 23. 

* See p. 171. There is no cleor mention of the Sfinisenas about this 
time except in Bd iii, 49, 6 - 6 , but that seems to he un anachronism, for 
it speaks of their capital Madhuri (Matbuii) also, which was not founded 
till afterwards, as will be narrated. 
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(p. 206). The simplest stories say that Arjuoa or his sons raided 
Janmdagni’s hermitage, ill-treated him and carried off his calf; 
Rama in revenge killed Arjuna; Arjuna’s sons killed Jamadagni; 
and Rama declared war against them and slew many of them and 
of the Haihayas.* These stories are largel}' br.ihmanical,- and there 
is no ksitriva version,^ yet some incidental allusions suggest that 
Kama and the Bhargavas were supported by the princes of Ayodhya 
and Kunyakubja, who were allied to them bv marriage ■* and who 
would natup-ill}’ have opposed the dangerous raids of the Haihayas. 
Sucli a combination would explain how Riima vanquished the 
Haihayas. Hostilities then ceased for a time.^ The Haihayas 
received a set-back,® because it was not till later that they’ overcame 
Kanyakubja and Ayodhya. 

The Haihayas grew in power, and comprised five leading groups, 
the Vitihotras,' Saryatas,** Bliojas,^ Avantis and Tundikeras, all of 
whom were Tulajaiighas (p. 102). Their dominion stretched from 
the Gulf of Cambay to the Ganges-Jumna doab and thence to 
Benares.*" They continued their raids and there is no suggestion 
that they founded new kingdoms in the countries they overran. 
The Kanyakubja kingdom soon fell, for tte dynasty ends with 
Astaka’s son Lauhi. The kingdom of Ayodhya Wi\s open to assault, 
and the Haihayas attacked it with the co-operation of Sakas, 


■ -MBli iii, 11035; lid, 11089 to iir. 10203 ; vii, 70, 2429-33: 
xn, iO. 1700-70: xm, 31, 2120. See pp. 151, 199. 

* Wl.olly brahmaniad fables are Bd iii, 21, 5 to 17, 61, which make it 
all turn on Jamatlagni’s wonderful cow; and Pad vi, 2GS, which says sla* 
was toe celestial cow Suralihi! 


* Bd iii, 47, 64-87 contains the nearest approach to a k^triva 

account, and is noteworthy. It says nothing about the <lestructiou of 
all ksatnyas. 

‘ This 'vould account for the remark in id. 74. that many years 
afteraards the Talajangha ‘ rememlwring the former liostilitv ’ attacked 
Ayodhya and drove out Sagara’s father. Pad vi, 208, 73-4 and 260, 

with H;rA® * that Rama acknowledged Ids kinship 

pnnees and did not destroy them. 

I MBh XU, ^3. 1769-76. 

the iKihava Talajangha and 

reLilred tbei? kr^ a long time at the Himalayas, au.l 

® Or to austerities. 

at:'" 

MBh xiii.^o. 1946.1950ir 
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Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas from the north-west/ 
and this fact shows that all the kingdoms between the north-west 
and Ayodhya must have been overthrown. In fact, the long- 
continued Haihaya devastations left North India a tempting prey 
to the hardy races of that frontier. Bfihu ^ king of Ayodhya ^vas 
driven from his throne, took refuge in the forest and died near 
the hermitage of Aurva Bhurgava, whose personal name was 
Agni.^ His queen gave birth to a son Sagara there and Aurva 
educated him. 

The Haihaya conquests had thus reached to the kingdoms of 
Vaisall and Videha. The Vai^all realm was then under the rule 
of Karandkama, his son Aviksit and his son Marutta, three noted 
kings (pp. 147, 157). It is said that Karandhama was besieged by 
a confederacy of kings and at length defeated them; that Aviksit 
had a great conflict with the king of Vidisa (Besnagar) and others 
and was captured, but Karandhama and his allies beat them and 
rescued him; and that Marutta had a contest with Nugas.* There 
can be little doubt that those enemies were the Haihayas, for 
Vidisa was in the Haihaya region, and that they were beaten off. 
There is no indication that the Haihayas conquered the Vaiiala 
kings, and Marutta was a famous king and cakravartin.* The 
Haihaya conquests eastwards must have been stopped by some 
kingdom, and tradition suggests that it was these Vai^la king^ 
who did that.® 

About the time of Karandhama was Panlvrt, king of the Yildava 

* Narrated in the k?atriya ballad in Va 68, 122-43 ; Bd iii, 63, 120- 

41; Br 8, 29-(jl; Hv 13, 760 to U, 784 ; and 6iv vil, 61, 23-43. Also 
in Vi? iv, 3, 15-21 : Pad vi, 31, 12-34 : VN 7. 7 to a, 63 : Bd iii, 47. 
74 to 48, 49 : Bhag ix,8, 2-7 (late): Bam i, 70, 28-37 and ii, 110, 15-24 
(partially). Discussed in JRAS, 1910, pp. 9-10; 1914, pp. 279-81 ; 
1919, pp. 354—61. ^ Called Asita in Kaiii. 

’ Mat 1.?, 40. Pad v,'8, 144. Lgi, 15. Synonyms, ra/mt, Kur 
i, 31, 5. Tejonidhi, VN 7, 60; 8, 8, 9. 

* Murk 131 to 131, a long account with fanciful details, yet not 
bralimonical. It makes Avlk^it’s conflict grow out of a svayamvara at 

Vidifea. 

‘ See pp. 39-41. ITBh xii, 39, 981, which says that Mandhiitr con* 
qucrcd Marntta, cannot mean this Marutta, for Mundliutr was long 
jirior. Tlie corresponding passage, id. vii, 63, 2281-2 does not name 
Marutta. 

* But MBh iii, 139, 10528-9 perhaps goes too far in its enthusiasm in 
Baying that Marutta sacrificed on the Jumna near Kuruk?etra. 
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brancli. It is said* be placed liis two youngest sons in Videha. 
This is improbable, for the Haihayas dominated all Madhyadesa, 
and 'S'idelia is no doubt a mistake for Vidisa.^ His son Jyamagha 
was expelled by his two elder brothers and sought his fortune 
southward in the hilly upper region of the Narbada, at Mekala,-* 
Mrttikavati* and in the Rksa hills (Satpura range), which country 
was wild and inhabited by Nfigas and other rude tribes. He 
established himself on the R. Suktimatl (the Ken), in the hills near 
its source. There he led a predatory life. He or his son \ idarbha 
moved south and carved out a kingdom on the Tapti, and there 
Vidarbha reigned, the country being called Vidarbha (Berar), and 
the capital Vidarbha and Kundina.*’ 

When Ayodhya was conquered, the foreign tribes settled down 
in the country. They were ksatriyas, had the ministrations of 
brahmans and observed brahmanic rites.® Hence the then Vasistha, 
Atbarvanidhi I Apava (p. 207), maintained his position as the great 
priest of Ayodhya among them. So the kingdom remained for 
more than twenty years till Sagara attained manhood. 

Meanwhile the Kasi kings had been carrying on a long struggle 
from the eastern portion of their territory, which adjoined the 
Vai«"ili kingdom, against the Haihayas, and at length Pratardana, 
son of Divodiisa II, defeated the Vitahavyas (or Vitihotras, who 
were the chief Tulajahgha-Haihayas) and recovered his territory, 
though not Varanasi itself, which w'as still occupied by Rfiksasas 
(pp. 153-5). He or his son Vatsa * carried the victory farther. 


' All these occurrences in Vfi 05, 27-36 : Bd iii, 70, 28-37: Br 15 
11-21: Hv57. 1979-88: Mat 28-37: Pad'v, 75,11-20: Lg i. 68. 
32 *" 9 » 

* So one MS of Br, reada. 

’ Mekala hills, north-west of Chhattlsgarli: Mlli k, my translation, 
p. 341, 

* South of Vatsabhumi. 3IBh iii, 353, 15245. 

‘ lV(/ar6/ia, MBh iii, 77, 2772 : Hv 777, 6588, 6606. Kundina MBli 
V. 7o7. 5363: Hv 70-7, 5804 ; 706, 5855 ; 118, 6662, 6693. Also 
A«^maj 7 cira. Hv 708, 6003. They were the same, MBh iii. 75. 
2852-3: Hv 777, 6588-91. A later capital lihojakata was founded bv 
Ruknm. m Kr?na 9 time, MBh v, 757. 5361-4 : Hv 778, 6690-3. 

6r3t five passages in fifth note above; ond particu¬ 
larly in Bd in. 78. 29-47. JRAS. 1919. pp. 358-61. 

' Hence Pratardana was called ^atrujit, and Vatsa’s other names 
were Btadhvaja and KuvalayiiSva; Vi| iv,8. 5-7; Gar i, 759, 10-11. 
A fanciful tale about them, Mark 30 to 26. BliSg ix, 77. 6 confuses 
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and annexed the country around Kau«lmbi, which was thence named 
the Vatsa country.^ 

Sahara liad by this time reached manhood. He defeated the 
Talajangha-Haihayas and regained Ayodhya.® He extended his 
campaign and subdued all the other enemies in N. India. He 
crushed the Haihayas in their own territories, and annihilated their 
dominion, and nothing more is said about them till long afterwards. 
He determined to destroy the foreign tribes, but at their entreaties 
\asistha interposed; so Sagara spared their lives but reduced them 
to great religious and social degradation. Then he invaded Vidarbha 
and made peace by marrying the king's daughter (p. 156), and was 
received with honour by the Surasena Y^adavas, who were his 
mother’s brethren. He was a famous monarch (p. 39). 

Vatsa's son Alarka followed up Pratardana’s successes by driving 
the Ruksasas out of VfiranasT, and re-establishing it as the Kali 
capital, during a long and prosperous reign.® 

All these events may be summed up thus. Arjuna KartavTrya 
and the Haihayas maltreated the Bhargavas and killed Jamadagni. 
Rama and the Bhargavas (with probably the help of Kanyakubja 
and Ayodhya) killed Arjuna and punished the Haihayas, who were 
then checked in their career of conquests.^ There the enmity 
between them ended.® After Rama’s time the Haihayas recovered 
their power and extended their conquests into N. India, making con¬ 
tinual raids, overthrowing kingdoms, founding none, and devastat¬ 
ing the countries, which were then overrun by tribes from the north¬ 
west also. The ksatriyas must have perished by thousands. The 
Haihayas overwhelmed Kanyakubja and Ayodhya, but were arrested 
by the Vailali kings, aud afterwards Sagara destroyed all those 

' Va 92, 65, 73. Bd iii, 67, 69, 78 (where for variidau rend V'atsi/o). 
Br 11, 50, 60; 13, 68, 78. IIv 29, 1587, 1597; 32, 1741, 1753. 
Vntsa ill MBh xiii, 30, 1946 ia used by anticipation, incauing the 
country, and not a person as Sorensen (see Haibaya', p. 316) takes it; 
and so also Vatsya in id. 1951. 

^ These events are described in the passages in fourteenth note above, 
and especially in Bd iii, 48 to 49, 10, which seems generally to have 
preserved something like genuine ksatriya tradition. Notic^ in MBh 
iii, 106, 8831-3. 

’ See pas.'^ages following those in p. 153, note *; also p. 168. Mark 
27 to 44 has a long brahmanical and incorrect account of him. 

^ Cf. MBh v, 155, 5281-6. 

‘ So a Bhrgu rishi afterwards saved the Vitahavya king from Pratar- 
datia’s vengeance by turning him into a brahman, p. 200. 
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enemies, rescued India fram those evils and re-established peace.’ 
The carnaj^e and laiin must have continued nearly a century, and 
the deplorable condition to which North India was reduced m.ay 
be imagined by that caused by the Marfithas and the Persian and 
Afghan invasions in the eighteenth centurv, for the Haibayas 
occupied the same region as the Man'ithas and the two periods are 
strictly comparable and remarkably alike. 

All these events were turned bv the brahmans into the fable 
that Rama destroyed all ksatriyas off the earth twenty-one times, 
slaughtering each generation as it grew up.^ It seems to have 
arisen thus. The slaughter began with Rama’s killing the Hai- 
hayas, and their career was cheeked a while. The brahmans knew 
that the carnage began again and continued long, though through 
their lack of the historical sense they did not understand that it 
occurred after Riima’s time, first, through the Ilaihayas, and lastly 
through Sagara: but it was easy, since the Bhargavas were no 
longer at enmity with the Ilaihayas, to imagine that Rama was 
still at work and to attribute the Hjiihaya devastations to him; 
and finally it was (|uite simple to credit tSagara’s final destruction 
of all the enemies to Rama, who was an Aurva (pp. 108-9), because 
it was alleged that Sagara destroyed them with Rama’s magical 
fire-weapon, which Bhlirgava Aurva who educated him gave him,^ 
and that the great Tfilajahgha k^triya host was destroyed by 
Aurva single-handed.® 

Sagara had a long reign.® He discarded his oldest son Asa- 


a described, though not in his name. MBh i, 64, 2-167-80. 

^ I'luicifully described in MBb xii, 40, 1784-G. 

" See p. 200, note k It is sometimes ulle-ed that tlic ksatriyas were 
4T7T-t: hrainnnns. MBI. i, 64, 2459-64 ; 104, 

\ passages in p. 268, note k 

Siniil” t PnltaH' confusion of the two Aurva.s. 

Bhrgus conquered 

hiJ Sr ’’y of 'vives (p. 19) while 

They dug down in t!.! tLT d.^ppeared in the earth, 

were burnt up by Knnila twh jo^er region, and all except four 
ocean {mmudm) restored the By Kapila's favour the 

(sagara). YaJs 144-6*? became Sftgara’s son 
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manjas for cruelty to the citizens, and was succeeded by Asamafijas's 
son Aihsumant.* 

When Sagai-a established his empire over North India, the only 
noticeable kingdoms that sundved were the Videha, Vai^all and 
Anava kingdoms in the east, Kasi in Madhyade^a, Turvasu^s line 
in the hilly country of Rewa, the new kingdom of Vidarbha, and 
apparently the Yadava branch on the R. Chambal. . After his 
death, the overthrown dynasties appear to have generally recovered 
themselves, and the Yadavas of Vidarbha seem to have extended 
their authority northward over the Haihaya territory. Vidarbha 
had three sons, one Bhima Kratha succeeded him; Cidi, the son 
of another son Kaisika, founded the dynasty of Caidya kings in 
Cedi,^ the country lying along the south of the Jumna; * and the 
third Lomapada founded a separate kingdom, the position of which 
is not defined (p. 103). Kaisikas however still dwelt in Vidarbha 
with the Krathas.* The Anava kingdom in the east, the nude,us 
of which was Ahga, became divided up into five kingdoms, said to 
have been named after king Bali’s sons (p. 158), Ahga, Vahga, 
Kalihga, Pundra and Suhma.® The capital of Anga was MalinI, 
and its name was changed afterwards to Campa or Campnvati 
(Bhagalpur) after king Campa.® 

The Paurava claimant then was Dusyanta, for the Paurava realm 
had been overthrown since Mandhfitris time, and Dusyanta had 
been adopted as heir by Marutta of Turvasu’s line, but after Sagara's 
death he re-established the Paurava dynasty (pp. 108, 156). His 
son by Sakuntala was the famous and pious Bharata.’ Their 

‘ Va 88, 167-9. Bd iii, 5i, 51-69; 55, 22; 63, 164-5. MBh iii, 
107, 8884-95. Rfiin i, 38, 20-3: ii, 36. 16, 19-26; 110, 26. VN 8, 
71, 121. Br 8, 73; 78, 40-3. Hv 15, 807-8. His four sous were 
vamaa-karns, that is apparently, established minor dynasties, Va 86, 
148-9: M iii, 63, 146-7. 

’ See passages following those cited in p. 269, note *. Also Hv 117, 
6588-9. Cedi in the story of Nalu, MBh iii, 65, 2578, &c. 

® JASB, vol. Ixiv (1895), Part I, no. 3. 

« e.g. Hv 117, 6588-91. 

* See p. 158, note *. Vanga, ccutrol Bengal. Purujra, NW Bengal. 
Sukma, Hooghly and Midn.ipur. Kaliitga, the Orissa coast (except 
north pni-t of Bnlasorc) and Ganjam. 

• MBh xii, 5, 134: xiii, 42, 2359. V5 09, 105-6. Mat 48, 97. 
Br 13, 43. Hv 31, 1699, Vis iv, 18, 4. It wns on the Bhagiratlii, 
MBh iii, 54, 8141 ; and iu Suta-visaya, id. 307, 17151. Bhitg ix, 5, 1 
is wrong. 

^ Pp. 39-41, 232. Called also Sarvadamana, MBh i, 74, 2995; vii, 
68, 2383. 
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territory however appears to have been shifted to the northern 
p((rtion of the Ganges-Jumna cloab, for Pratisthana is no longer 
mentioned and its district was included in the Vats:i realm. Some 
passages make Hastiniipura ^ the capital of Dusyanta and Bhanita,- 
and say Bharata's territory stretched from the R. Sarasvati to the 
Ganges,® and that is no doubt right, because he was a great 
monarch with a wide sway (pp. 39-41); but their fifth successor 
Ifastin is distinctly state<l to have founded that city.* If those 
passages are right, Hastin may have enlarged it and given it 
his name. Bliarata^s successors were the Bharatas or Bharatas 
(p. 113), and how his line was continued has been explained above 
(pp. 159-Gl). 

Such seems to have remained the condition of India for some 
time. Ayodhya rose to prominence again under Arhsumant’s second 


successor Bhagiratha,® and Bhagiratha’s third successor Ambarlsa 
Nahhagi® (pp, 39 - 41 ). The Yadavas appear to have been divided 
up into a number of small kingdoms,' and at the western end of 
the Satpura hills was the small principality of Nisadba, the king 
of which about this time was Nala.* Bharata's fifth successo'r 
Hastin made Hastinapura his capital (see above), and soon after 
Hastin's time Trnabindu’s second successor Vi^rda built Vi&ila or 
^ai^^^llI® as the capital of the kingdom which has been hitherto 
called the kingdom of Vai&llT in anticipation. 


_ • It had many synonyms based on the fact, that hastin means 
olepliaiit , e.g. OajaBahvaya. Varanalivaya. Naga^ahvaya 

* Dufyanta’s, II Bh i, 74, 3000. Bhai-uta’s, id. 04 3736 
MBh yii, 68, 2384 r xii, 30, 939. 

Visiv.iO, 10. Bhag 

* After him the Ganges was colled Bhagiratlii, beeause he is fabled to 
la\c brought It down (from heaven): sequels to passages in twelfth 

Xr r ^ 55-77 : Pa<t Vi. 7-18 ■ 

V developed by tacking it on to 

I 171-2 : Bel iii, 63 . 171-2 : Lg i. fffi, 21-2. 

tmMkt'™' ?‘®'' ‘ii’ Mark, my 

815, 830-1 ®'Br S 80 93 “- Vi M ^ 

5 33®"*'- > 2 - Vi, iv, J. , 8 . Rim i, <rr, 12, 

1495 ^ 
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Hastin had two sons, Ajamidha and Dvimidha, and under them 
the Paurava dynasty expanded and formed fresh kingdoms. A cousin 
of Hastin, Rantideva Sahkrti, a famous king, who was also a 
Paurava, had a kingdom with capital Da^pura, that encroached 
into the Yfulava territory and lay on the R. Chambal.^ Dvimidha 
founded the dynasty of the Dvimidhas (pp. Ill, 115) in a new 
realm which was apparently the modern district of Bareilly.^ 
Ajamldha^s realm was divided on his death among his three sons, 
the main kingdom with the capital Hastinapura, and the two others 
in the Krivi country (named Pancala afterwards which had 
evidently been conquered, namely, a northern called Ahicchattra, 
of which the capital was then or soon afterwards Ahicchattra and 
Chattravati, and a southern, of which the capitals were afterwards 
Kampilya and Makandi (p. 113). These three dynasties were 
Pauravas, Bharatas and Ajamidhas. Paurava was always applied 
to the main branch at Hastinapura. Ajamidha was never generally 
used, but in so far as it was used was also applied to that bi-anch.^ 
The use of Bharata will be noticed. 

About this time Kalmasapada reigned at Ayodhya, and the 
kingdom seems to have gone through trouble immediately after¬ 
wards, because the genealogies then give two lines of kings 
(pp. 93-4), which suggest that there was a division with two rival 
lines reigning for some six or seven kings, until Dillpa II Khatvfihga 
re-established the single monarchy. It seems possible to connect 
this split with Kalmfisapada^s conduct to Vasistha described above 
(pp. 208-9), for it can hardly be doubted that the brahmans of 
Ayodhya would have been inflamed and have sought revenge. This 
would explain the statements that Sarvakarman in one line was 
brought up in secret, and that Mulaka in the other fled to the 

' See pp. 39-42. 112, 249. 

’ Tlie indications are these. It must have been part of or adjacent 
to the Paurava territory of Haftiimpura. It did not comprise Paftcala, 
■which lemained to Ajamidha as w^ill appear. One of its later kings 
Krtn was a disciple of Hiianyanabha king of Kosala (p. 173), whence 
presumably they were neighbours. A later king Ugrayudha killed 
Prsata’a grandfather in N. Paficala and then overthrew S. Paflcala 
(p. 166), whence presumably N. Pancala inteiwened between him and 
S. Pancala. 

* Satapatha Biahm xiii, 6, 4, 7. Vedic Indtx i, p. 198. Krivi has 
nothing to do with Kvru, for king Kuru was considerably later. 

♦ e g. MBh i, 9i, 3737 : ii, 1601: iii, 5, 249 : &c. 
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forest for safety. There would Lave been a contest similar to that 
of Rama Jaraadagnya’s time described above, and the two contests 
would through the lack of the historical sense have been confused 
in brahmanic stories as shown (p. 152). 

The main line at Hastinapura was undistinguished and played 

no noteworthy j)art at first, for the names of all its kings except 

Rk^ have been forgotten till Saiiivarana’s time (pp. 146, 148), 

The northern of the two other kingdoms first rose to eminence. 

One of its early kings, Bhrmyasva,* had five sons, to whom was 

given the nickname Pancdla (p. 75),* and it seems they all received 

principalities because of that explanation and because one of the 

younger sons is called a king (p. 116). His territory then, which 

was not large, would have been divided into five small districts, 

and Mudgala and the other sons would have been quite petty 

rajas.* JIudgala’s son and descendants became brahmans, the 

Maudgalyas (p. 251), but his grandson Vadhryasva raised the 

kingdom, and A adhryasva’s son Divodrisa augmented it (p. 120). 

They and their successors are the kings who play a prominent 

part in the Rigveda, and (he other kings, who are named with 

them there, were probably the petty nljas in tl.e lineage of Mud- 

gala’s brothers. All these kings of N. Pancula were ksatrivan 
brahmans (chapter XXIII). 

Ab^t Mudgala-s time Ayodhya rose to prominence under a famous 
king Dilipa II KhaU'auga* and his immediate descendants Ri»--hu 
Aja and D^ratha. and by this time the oonntrv had acquired'the 
name Kosala.- \,deha was flourishing, and there was a kingdom 
at Sankusya where Siradhvaja Janaka killed its king and installed 
his brother Kusadhvaja.^ The Yadavas seem to have been divided 
into small kingdoms, but about this time the noted king M.adhu 
must have consolidated them, if his territory extended fronT Gujarat 
to the Jumna as alleged,’ and the Paumva kingdom which belonged 

' Ninikta ix. 23-4. 

’ So aUo Ag ^ 77 , 20 : Oar 1 , i-io. 19 . 

JRAS, folo, pl328 • -i' P- 

* Pp. 39-41, 207. 

makes remarks ab^uUte^outh Te^'tcraT^ KfiiisalyS. Him ii, 49, 8-12 

* So lUm i 70 9 V/ “?‘‘*"‘'vestem boundary. 

* Hv 9/, 5i57’-73. ^ ™ »“*•>'=«■ Il<?“n>ati): 72.16-20. 

T 2 
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to Rantideva {ante) had succumbed. His descendants were the 
Madhus or Madhavas.' 

In Da^ratha’s time then the Yadavas had a powerful kingdom, 
the Pauravas had at least four states in the Ganges-Jumna 
plain, with North PaBcala particularly prominent, and among 
the Pauravas there had been a great development of brahmanism 
as explained in chapter XXIII. It is remarkable then in the 
Ramayana, that Kosala^s friendliest relations were with the eastern 
kingdoms of Videha, Auga and Magadha {eic), the Panjab king¬ 
doms of Kekaya, Sindhu and Sauvira, the western kingdom of 
Sunlstra and the Dfiksinatya kings, for these are specially 

named among the invitations sent out for Dasaratha's sacrifice; 
and no mention is made of any of the kings of the middle region 
of North India except Kasi.® This remark holds good for the 
Ramayana generally. Prayfiga is described as in a great forest, 
opposite Srhgaverapura the capital of a Nisada kingdom on the 
north side of the Ganges^—which is very improbable as the Vatsa 
kingdom comprised that region. 

The story of Da^ratha^s son Rama^ brings South India into 
view definitely for the first time. The Yadavas had established 
themselves in the north-west portion of the Dekhan, and all the 
rest of the Dekhan lay outside the scope of traditional history 
except in the above notices of the two Ravanas, and was largely 
occupied by the great Dandaka forest. Yet the religion of North 
India had penetrated that region, for the story often speaks of 
munis there whom the Rfiksasas maltreated. There was a large 
colony of people who are called Rak^sas in the lower Godavari 


‘ Br 15, 27. Hv 37, 1994-5. Lg i, 68, 47. 

* Surfistra extended to Prabhasa, MBh iii, 8S, 8344-G. Cf. xiv, S3, 
2477-8, though it is confused. 

* Ram i, 13, 21-9; though Hastinapura and Paiicala are mentioned 
elsewhere, ii, 68, 13. Uatsyas are mentioned (ii, 10, 37) and Vlra- 
inatsyas (ii, 71, 5). 

« Id. ii, 50. 33 to 52, 11 : 54, 1-8. 

® The Rfimayana is strongly bruhmanical, full of traditions and state¬ 
ments rendered largely fabulous, and its statements must be received 
with caution (e.g. pp. 91 f). Kamopakhyana, MBh iii, 272 to 291- 
Shortly in Hv 4.8. 2324-68: Pad vi, 569: Kur i, 51, 17-63: Br 155: 
Gar i, 142, 10-18; 143. Noticed, Mat 15, 50-1 : Pad v, 8. 156: &c. 
Pad narrates what it calks the Puralana Ra/niayana (iv, 115) in rather 
colloquial style, and also the story (v, 35). 
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valley called Janasthuna,* and it appertained to a flourisliin;' 
kingdom of Rak^sas in Ceylon with their capital Laiika, which 
is described as situated on a hill in or jutting out into the southern 
ocean.- These so-called Ruksasas were not uncivilized, for Lahkil 
is described in the most glowing terms,^ and allowing for poetical 
exaggeration both therein and also to the contrary in personal 
descriptions/ it is obvious that their civilization was as high as that 
of North India.® These Rakfisas were evidently a sea-going people, 
as the connexion of their colony in Janasthfina with Lanka indicates. 
Their king was ‘ Ravapa ’, called also Da&igriva (and synonymously 
Da^Irsa, Daianana (Src.). Ravana, a name given also to the two 
earlier kings above mentioned, was probably the royal title, the 
Tamil traivau, ‘king’ (p. 242); and Dasagriva or one of its 
synonymous forms was probably his personal Dravidhin name 
Sanskritized, which accordingly gsive rise to the fable that ho had 
ten heads. The story of Rama appears now largely' as fable, but 
it is fairly clear that the fabulous in it is a perversion of simpler 
occurrences distorted gradually in accordance with later brahmanical 
ideas about Raksasas and the marvellous, especially in the Ra- 
muyana. 

Through the intrigue of his step-mother Rama was banished, 
with his wife Situ and brother Laksmana, from Ayodhya to spend ^ 
fourteen years in the Dandaka forest.^ He travelled south to 
Prayaga, then south-west to the region of Bhopal, then south 
across the Narbada, and then to a district where he dwelt ten years. 
That was probably the Chhattisgarh district, because that was called 


; MBh iii, 15986: vii, 59. 2226. Ram ii, 11 : iii, IS, 25. 
Earn III, 47, 29 ; 57, 4 : iv, 58, 20, 24 : v 3 19 • i 24-^ • i n 
11: vi, 5, 21-2; 113, 54. MBh Hi, 377 16035-' t? 

hill iscaUed Trikutn, Bsm vi, , 2 , .. ; as.n-lo f iO, 2-3 ■ 3 ■ but 

an/hi ’ i?' '’.j saya it was south-east of Trincomali 

and has l»een swallowed up by the s«», Winslow’s Tamil DicLs v iZai 

Tlie name Lanka was also extended to mean Ceylon 

reUglo^r’jlk 1^™:, Tsoof 

.i,*ce'st “ ■'i'ilculons travesty 

SsSh-;. SB-s- “ 

lor the geography. JRAS, 1894. pp. 231 f. ^ 
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Daksina Kosala, and in it was a hill called Ramagiri, His long 
stay there would have connected it with his home, Kosala; hence 
probably arose its name.' Afterwards he went south to the middle 
Godavari, where he came into conflict with the Raksasa colony 
of Janasthana. It is said he avenged on the Ruk^sas their ill- 
treatment of munis. Ravana carried Sita off to Lahkii.* Rama 
w’ent south-west to Pampa lake and there met Sug-riva (with his 
counsellor lianumant) who had been expelled by his brother Balin, 
king of Kiskindha.® They went south there, and Rama killed 
Balin and placed Sugriva on the throne. These persons and the 
people of Kiskindha are called monkeys, but they were; a Drandian 
tribe and were apparently akin to the Raksasas of Lanka, for 
Rfivana and Sugriva are spoken of as ‘like brothersWith their 
aid Rama proceeded south to what was afterwards Rindj’a, crossed 
over to Ceylon by Adam's Bridge, killed Ravana and recovered 
Sita. Thus the only civilized communities in S. India mentioned 
at that time were in Janasthana and at Kiskindha. No others are 
alluded to, not even the Pandyas, through whose country Rama 
passed. Hence Pandya had not then come into existence, nor 
therefore Cola or Kerala* (p. 108). 

Rama succeeded to the throne of Ayodhya and was its last famous 
sovereign. His brothers obtained kingdoms elsewhere. Bharata's 
mother was a Kaikeya princess and he obtained that kingdom 
apparently.® His two sons Taksa and Puskani are said to have 
conquered Gandhara and reigned there in Tak^sila and Piiskaruvatl 
respectively.' Laksmana had two sons, Aiigada and Candraketu, 
and to them are assigned two countries near the Himalayas, with 
the capitals Ahgadlya and Candracakm respectively, both in 

’ Also later, the people of Eastern Kosiila (i.e. Kos.ala) through fear of 
Jarusaudlia migrated to the south, no doubt to this district, MBh ii, 13, 
591-2 ; cf. 30, 1117. JRAS, 1908, p. 323. See eleventh note infra. 

* It is said, through the air; but probably by sea. 

® Its description, Ram vi, 28, 30-2 ; but cf. iy, 33, 1-5. 

^ Ram V.51, 2-3: vi. 20, 10. 

* They are mentioned only in the later geographical chapter, iv, 41, 
12, 19. Cola and Kerala are introduced erroneously into the story of 
Sagara, Br 8, 50, Hv 14, 782 ; see JRAS, 1919, p. 358. Raghuv vi, 60 
bas therefore an anachronism. 

* But Raghuv xv, 87 says he got the Sindha country. 

’ Vfi 88, 189-90. Bd iii, 63, 190-1. Vis iv, 4, 47. Pad v, 35, 23-4. 
Pad vi, 271, 10, Ag 11, 7-8, and Raghuv xv, 88-9 miscall GSndhara 
Gandharva. 
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Karapatliii-desii.' Satruglina (marching probably round by FrayQga, 
for no mention is made of the Paficalas,) attacked the Satvata-Yada- 
vas on the west of the Jumna, killed Mfidhava Lavana and built the 
capitiil Mathura in the country thenceforward called Sorasena, and ids 
two sons Suhfihu and Sorasena reigned there (pp. 170-1).2 Rama ^ 
had two sons Kusa and Lava.'* Kusa succeeded him and is said 
to have founded a town Kusisthali on the Vindiiya hills.^ Lava 
obtained the northern portion of Kosala with the city SravaslI. 
Those collateral kingdoms seem to have disappeared soon. Bhima 
Satvata expelled Satrughna’s sons from Mathura, and he and Ids 
descendants reigned there (p. 170). The two states in Gandbara 
rec'eive no further notice and were probably absorbed among the 
Druhyus. Nothing more is said about the principalities of Luks- 
inana’s sons nor about Lava's kingdom. Henceforth Ayodliyfi 
plays no prominent part in traditional history, and the chief actors 
are tlie Pauravas and Yadavas. 

The laige Yudava kingdom appears to have been divided among 
•Satvata's four sons, Bhajainana, Devavrdha, Andhaka and Vrsni.'’ 
Bhajamlina^s kingdom is not specified, and his descendants attained 
no distinction. Devavrdha is connected with the R. Parnasa (the 
modern Banas in West Malwa), and he, his son Babhru and his 
descendants reigned at Marttikavata, which was apparently in the 
Salva country" around Mt. Abu. .\ndhaka reigned at Mathura, 


* ^ Ti 187-8. P(1 iii, 03, Vis iv, 4. 47. Raglmv xv, 90. 

Piul V, 35, 24 : vi, 271, 11-12 places them luistiikenly in Madia. 

* Ragljuv XV. 36 says he pat bis two sons ^atnighatiu and Suhfiiiu in 
Mathura and Vidiaii. 

The Inter story of Hama after his return to Ayodhya is told in 

Pad iv, 1 to 03; Ram vii. Shortly, Pad vi. 270, 271. Fancifully, 
Pad iv. 113. ■' ’ 

* It is said they sang a poem composed hy Valmiki prai.dug Rama’s 

before Rama ; and so kusllava came to mean a ‘minstier (Mat 
227, 119. MBh xiii, 00, 4280). This is not iinprohable, cf. the words 

%co«, botedUr. What they sang could not have been 
the present Raniayuna. which is a brahmanical production of much later 

4 > * in Gujarat, but picsuninhly on the eastern spui-s of 

Pad vi, 271. 54-5 is mistaken 

and confuses the two Ku&isthalis. 

* Xfui" particulars, sec pp. 103 f. 

"‘“St be distinguished from 
iiiL to^th V f Marttikavata existed before, e.g. nccoid- 

g to the stoiyofRamaJamadagnya, MBhiii.JIff, 11076: vii, 70. 2436 
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the chief Yadava capital, as mentioned above. He had two sons, 
Kukura and Bhajamuna. Kukura and his descendants, the 
Kukuras, formed the main dynasty there down to Kamsa, while 
this Bbajamilna s descendants, who were specially known as the 
Andhakas, formed a princely line somewhere there, and Krtavarman 
was their king in the Piindavas’ time.^ Vrsni reigned probably at 
Dvaraka in Gujarat, because his descendant Akrura reigned there.* 
Besides these there were Vidarbha, and other Yadava kingdoms in 
Avanti,3 Da^rna^, &c., and probably a small Haihaya kingdom 
at Mahismati.® The Bhojas were a family among the Haihayas 
(p. 102), and yet the name Bhuja is used widely of many Yadavas. 
Andhaka was the ^ great Bhoja’, and Devavrdha’s descendants 
were Bhojas (p. 105). Ugrasena and his son Kamsa were Bhojas,® 
and so was Krtavarman.’ So also Bhlsmaka and his son llukmin 
of Vidarbha.® In fact the Bhojas were widespread,® and it would 
almost seem as if the name belonged to the Yudavas generally, 
except perhaps the Vrsnis in Gujarat.’® 

About this time there reigned in North Paileala Srfijaya, his son 
Cyavana-Pijavana and his son Sudasa-Somadatta, the Vedic Sudas 
(p. 120). Cyavana was a great warrior, and Sudas extended his 
territory.” They raised the dynasty to its height. They seem to 
have conquered both the Dvimidha dynasty and South Panciila, 
for there is admittedly a gap in the former genealogy (p. 115) 
which appears to occur at this time, and the reference to king Nipa 
and his sons in the latter implies the same apparently at this time, 
just as a similar remark about Somaka afterwards’* certainly 

Its adjective Marliikavatika, id. vii, 48, 1892; and "’vataJca, id. iii 14 
629; lie, 11076. 

* AlBh xi, 11, 309; and Sorensen’s Index. 

’ V.a 9G, 60. Bd iii, 71, 62. Br 17, 5. Hv 40, 2095. Vis iv. 13, 
35-70; 14, 2. 

’ Mat 44, 66, 70. Pad v, 13, 56. Bd iii, 71, 128. Hv 38, 2023. 
Br 13, 54. 

^ iMBIi v, 190, 7417f. Hv 91, 4967. 

» MBh ii, 30, 1124; v, 165, 5751. 

‘ Hv 55. 3102-4; 113, 6263, 6380. MBh vii, 11, 388-9. 

’ MBh v, 55. 2252 ; 164, 5737; &c. 

* MBh V, 157, 5350-1, 5366. Hv 92, 5016; 99, 5496. 

* Mbh ii, 13, 570. ** It is never applied, I believe, to Krsna. 

“ Rigv vii, 20, 2. P. 120. 

Compare Va 99, 175-6, 209-10; Mat 49, 52-3; 50, 15-16: Hv 
20, 1060-2 ; 32, 1793: Br 13, 99-101 : Vis iv, 19, 11,18. Vamialara 
is applied to the king who restored a dynasty; so Du^yanta (p. 156), 
and Samvarana, MBh i, 94, 3724; 95, 3790. 
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covers a long gap. Sudas drove the Paurava king Sariivantna of 
Hastiuapura out, defeating him on the Jumna. His conquests 
stirred up a confederacy of the neighbouring kings to resist him— 
Puru (Saihvarana), the Yadva (the Yudava king of Jlathura), the 
Sivas (Sivis, who were Anavas, p. 109), Druhyus (of Gandhara, 
ante), Matsyas (west of Surasena), Turvasa (the Turvasu prince, 
apparently in Rewa) and other smaller states.’ Sudas defeated 
them in a great battle near the R. Parusnl (Ravi), and Puru, 
Saihvarana, took refuge in a fortress near the R. Sindhu (Indus) 
many years. Sudas was succeeded by liis son Sahadeva and 
grandson Somaka, and the kingdom declined.^ Sariivarana re¬ 
covered his kingdom of Hastinapura with ‘ Vasistha’s^ aid (p. 210) 
jirobably from Somaka,^ and so conquered North PancTila. His son 
Kuru raised the Paurava realm to eminence and extended liis sway 
beyond Prayaga, which means that he subdued South Paucala which 
inten’ened. He gave his name to Kuruksetra and to Kurujaiigala, 
which adjoined it on the east and in whicli Hastinapura lay (p. 76).^ 
His successors were called the Kurus or Kauravas, a name that was 
extended also to the people.’ 

Kuru’s grandson Janamejaya II lost the throne, which then 
passed to a younger branch (p. 114), and the kingdom appears 
to have declined. North Pancala had sunk into insignificance, but 
the Dvimidha dynasty revived, and also South Pancala under the 
Nipas in their capital Kiimpilya. Soon afterwards Vasu, a descen¬ 
dant of Kuru, conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi and established 
himself there, whence he was known as Caidya-uparicara (p. 118). 
Ills capital was Suktimatl on the R. Suktimatl (the Ken).« He 
extended his conquests eastwards as far as Magadha and apparently 
north-west also over iMatsya which existed before as just mentioned ; 
hence he was reckoned a samraj and cakravartin.’’ He divided his 
temtones among his five sons, consisting of Magadha, Cedi, 


MBh i, 94, 3725—39. Riffv vii IS' 1*) fi a tpac ifkiA 
,>p.4p 50: .9.8, pp. 24e.8. 1910, 

■ ‘'■■■ough ill coinlucl, M.im vli, 41 . 

obWn Tore Km- 'r *" i" ««'''• ‘o 

» ^ 1 • •• 4337, 4360: J99 7355 

Ultara Kunif;tr 

' S i’ ' b' ■ =‘‘'' 

AiKli 1 , 65, 23b2. Hv 154. 8815 . 
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Kau^ambi, Karusa and apparently iMatsya. His eldest son 
Brhadratha took Magadha, with Girivraja as bis capital,^ and 
founded the famous Barhadratha dynasty tliere; and with it 
Magadha for the first time took a prominent place in traditional 

Later, the Kauravas again became eminent under Pratlpa - and 
his successor Santanu, who superseded his elder biotber or cousin 
Devapi (p. 252 ); and South Pancala under Brahmadatta (p. 164). 
Ugrayudha of the Dvimidhas conquered North Pancula and destroyed 
the d}'nasty in South Pancala. He then attacked the Kauravas 
after Santanu^s death, but BhTsma killed him, and Prsata, the heir 
to North Pancala, who had taken refuge in Kampilya, recovered 
his ancestral kingdom (p. 166). S. Pancala with its dynasty 
destroyed would seem to have been under the sway of the Kauravas. 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, then rose to the highest power,® 
and extended his supremacy around,* and as far as Mathura, where 
Kariisa, the Yadava king, who had married two of his daughters, 
acknowledged him as overlord. Kaihsa relying on his favour 
tj-rannized over his own subjects, and Krsna killed him. This 
roused Jarasandha’s wrath against Krsna and the Bhojas of 
Mathura. For a time they resisted him,® but feeling their position 
there insecure migrated in a body to Gujarat and established 
themselves in Dvaraka,® where Krsna ultimately obtained the 
leadership." 

Santanu's grandsons were Bhrtarastra and Pandu. Dhrtarastra 
had many sons Duryodhana, &c., who as the older branch were 
called the Kauravas. Pandu had five sons, Yudhisthira, Bliima, 
Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva, who were known as the Pandavas. 
Piindu died early, and there was intense jealousy between the 
cousins. 

‘ MHh ii, J3, 626-7; ^0. 798-800, 810; which he built, Hv J27, 
6598. llujrtgrha was also the capital, i, J13, 4451 ; .20-i, 7476 : iii, 34, 
8082 : xiv, 8^, 2436-7, 2444—apparently the same. 

* Famous, MHh v, 148, 5053. 

* These events are described in MBb ii, 13, 571-632 ; 18, 761-7: 
Hv 57 to 95; .99; 100; 117, 6579f; Hr J95, 1-12. 

* Over Kaina king of Aiiga, MHh xii, 5, 134. Over Cedi. Hv 117, 
6602-3. Over Aiigus, Vangas, Kaliiigas and Pundras, ibid. 6607. 

* A long account of the war, Hv 57 to 94, 5138 ; 99; 100 ; 110. 

* Krsna’s story. Hr 159 to 212 : Hv C>7 to 190 : Vis v : Bliag: Pad 
vi, .27.2’to 279. Briefly, MHh v. 17, 1881-92. 

' His later war with kings, Hv 282 to 293; 295 to 320. 
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Prsata was succeeded bv bis son Drupada in North Paueala, but 
Drona, whom Drupada treated with disdain, conquered him with the 
aid of the young Pandavas and Kauravas. Drona got both North 
and South Pancala, and keeping North Pancala for himself gave 
Drupada Soutli Pancala. With Drupada in that transfer went the 
Spjjayas and Somakas, for they accompanied him at the Bhfn-ata 
battle.* 


The young Pandavas then contended with Dnryodhana and the 
other sons of Dlirhirastni for their share of the Kaurava territory 
and received the small principality of Indrapnistha (Delhi). Being 
ambitious they had to reckon with Jarfisandha, and Bhima and 
Arjuna with Krsna’s help killed him, their common enemy." They 
were banished for fourteen years, as the penalty of losing at dice, 
and at the end of that time ro*claimed their principality, but 
Duryodhana refused all terms, and they appealed to arms. They 
were aided by the Matsyas, Cedis, Karnsas, Kalis, South Patlcalas, 
AVestern Jfagadhas and the Western Yadavas from Gujarat 
and Sura-stra; and on Duryodhana^s side were all the Panjab 
nations, and all the other kingdoms of Northern India and the 
north of the Dekhan. The contest began rather as an armed 
demonstration,^ but soon developed into deadly earnest, and ended 
in the victory of the Pandavas, with the slaughter of nearly all the 
kings and princes who took part in it.^ It was the famous Bhfirafci 

battle. Yudhisthira became king of the Kurus ^ and reigneil at 
Hastinfipura. 


Much stress has been laid on the fact, that the Biahmanas and 
Sutras make no reference to the Pandavas and the Bharahi battle," 
as throwing doubt on the alleged events, but the explanation is 
simple. That battle was a purely political contest, had no religious 
sigmOcance, and (though described at great length in the epic) was 
a brief stniggle between the Pandavas and Dhurtarastras. All that 
It decided was which of them should hold the Kuru'rcaim. Hence 
It did not concern the recluse brahmans who composed the religious 


...e ;; ^ ... 

B AlUiscusscd m JRAS. 1908. pp. 309 f. 

« \V^ xvh. 1 . 8 : &c 

Weber, //,si. of fnd. Lit., p. i3fi. Not iu !«/,> 
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literature, and naturally they did not mention it. Moreover, the 

was a transient one. The sons of Dhrtarastra and 

• # ♦ 

of Piindu were cousins, all Kurus or Kauravas, and the patronymic 
Pundava was needed as distinctive only during their struggle, for 
the Pandavas when they conquered succeeded as Kurus to the 
Kuru realm, their cousins were all killed, and the name Pandava 
had no longer any rai»oa (Vefre. Consequently it appears far less 
often in the last seven books than in the earlier books of the epic, 
and naturally finds no place in the religious literature which was 
composed after the kingdom was settled in Yudhisthira^s successors.^ 
This matter is a signal illustration of the difference between 
k^triya and brahmanic thought (p. 59), and of the futility of 
expecting purely secular history in the priestly books. Politically 
and for ksatriyas that contest and its results were a very great 
event; religiously and for brahmans (especially recluse brahmans) 
it had no importance whatever. 

Dhrtarastra after some years longer retired to the forest* and 
was consumed in a conflagration.® The accounts of what happened 
subsequently, so far as tradition discloses events, are chiefly in the 
early and closing chapters of the Mahabharata * and the prophetic 
sketches of * future kings * in the Puranas.® Some years after the 
battle * the Yfidavas of Gujarat were ruined by fratricidal strife 
and Krsna died. Under Arjuna's leadership they abandoned 
Dvarakfi (on which the sea encroached) and Gujarat and retreated 
northwards, but were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhiras 
of Rajputana. Arjuna established Hardikyas son at Marttikavata, 
Yuyudhrma’s grandson on the R. Sarasvatl, and bringing the bulk 
of the people to Indraprastha (Delhi) placed Vajra, the surviving 
Vrsni prince, as king over them.’ Yudhisthira and his brothers 
then abdicated and placed Arjuna’s giandson Pariksit II on the 
throne,® 

' Sue chiip. XXVI and XXVII. 

* MBh XV, I, 6; 5, 71 say 15 years—an exaggeration? 

’ MBh XV, 37L 

* The accounts there appear grossly distorted as manifestly brahmanic 
fable, but no doubt embody real facts. 

® My Di/ruulies ofthA Kali age, pp. 65-69. 

* MBh xvi, 1, 1. 13 say 36 years—an exaggeration ? 

’ MBh xvi, 7, 185-253: xvii, 1, 8. 9. Br 210 to 212. Vis v, 37: 
38. Pad vi, 279, 56 f. Ag 15. 

* MBh xvii 1. Br 212, 91-5. 
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The great slaughter of k^triyas In the battle must have seriously 
weakened the stability of the kingdoms, especially in the north¬ 
west, which was fac^ by hostile frontier tribes. Consequently 
it is not surprising that the accounts indicate disorganization. 
Niigas established themselves at Taksasilu and assailed Hastinapura 
—which indicates that the Panjab kingdoms that played so pro- 
minent a part in the battle had fallen, and certainly little more 
is heard of them.* The Nagas killed Parik.sit II, but his son 
Janamejaya III defeated them and peace was made. Still they 
held the north-west, the principalities on the Sarasvati and at 
ludraprastha disappeared, and Hastinapura remained the outpost of 
the Hindu kingdoms of North India.- 

So affairs remained fora time, but Janamejaya's fourth successor 
abandoned Hastinapura and made Kauilmbt bis capital, because 
(it is said) Hastinapura was carried away by the Ganges. The 
explanation is inadequate, because, if that were the whole truth, he 
could have chosen some other town near by as a new capital, and there 
was no necessity to move more than 300 miles south across South 
Pancala to Kausambl. Manifestly he was obliged to abandon all 
the northern part of the Ganges-Jumna doab, and there can be no 
doubt that he was driven south by pressure from the Panjab. This 
retreat mixed up the Kurus of Hastinapura with the South Pancalas, 
and led to the combination of the Kurus and Pancalas (including 
the Srftjayas), that is, the blended Kuru-Panculas,* a fusion which 
may be reckoned, according to the dates estimated in p. 182 (for 
this king was Adhisimakrsna's son), at about 820 b.c. The 
Kaurava-Pauravas thus reigned at Kau^imbi which was in the 
Vatsa country, and one of the latest kings was Udayana, who was 
a king of note.* 

No further changes are alluded to for a long time. A list is 
given of the noteworthy kingdoms that continued to exist (p. 180), 
viz. states in the eastern part of North India, Ayodhya, Kasi, the 


' So the Brahmunas, which began soon after this time (chap. XXVII) 
have very little to say about them. This explains Vtdic Index ii, 43u! 
8, V. Sindbu, which notices the change* 

* ^3, 1786 to 44, 1807 ; 50, 2007 to 58, 2175 : xvili, 5, 178 f. 

oee p. 114. A brahmanical account, Hv 191, 193 J 95 290. 

0 / Iwl. Lit., p. 135, note, and 
\edtc Index i, p. 165 differ as to whether they constituted one single 

‘ My Dyntuliee of the Kali age. pp. 7, 66. 
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Maithilas (of Videha), Barhadrathas (of Ma^^ha, which probably 
included Auga), and Kaluiga; the middle states of the Vitihotras, 
Ilaihayas and Asmakas; and those that bounded these along their 
west side, North Pancala, the Kurus (the combined Kuru-PaS^alas), 
Sorasena and Avanti. The omission from the list of all the 
countries further west and north-west is significant, and suo^^ests 
that great changes had occurred there. This is corroborated by 
allusions to the Panjab nations in the Mahabhrirata, which show 
a steady deterioration in brahmanic estimation from the time of 
the battle when their princes ranked equally with those of Madhya- 
desa, until at length those nations are pronounced to be wicked and 
mlecchas * and are unsparingly reprobated.- 

The first change recorded occurred in Magadha, where the 
Barhadrathas were supplanted by the Pradyotas, and these after¬ 
wards by the Sisuniigas. Next, it is said, Mahiipadma Nanda 
destroyed all those kingdoms and brought all their territories under 
his sole sway.^ 

Here this attempted outline may close, for the Sisunagas and the 
subsequent history are dealt with in V. A. Smithes Eur/y Uhtory oj 
LuHa, but something may be added with regard to the chronology 
down to Candragupta. 

The calculations made in pages 179-82 yielded these approxi¬ 
mate dates as regards JIagadha—Senajit b^n to reign about 
850 B.C.; he and his 15 successors, and the 5 Pi-adyotas and 
the 10 Sisunagas reigned altogether 448 years (the average reign 
being thus about 144 years); Mahapadma then began in 402; he 
and his eight sons reigned 80 yearn ; and Candragupta ascended the 
throne in 322 b.c. According to that average the 5 Pradyotas 
with 72 years would have begun in 619 b.c., and the 10 Sisunagas 
with 145 years in 547 b.c.; but the synchronisms of Buddha, 
Bimbisara and Ajata^tru (the fifth and sixth Sisunagas)* show 
that Ajatasatru had come to the throne before Buddha’s death 
about 487 b.c., and that the beginning of the Sisunagas should be 
placed earlier than 547 though not necessarily as early as 602 B.C. 
The above average makes the combined duration of the Pradyotas 
and Sisunagas (72+145) 217 years; and it is noteworthy that the 

> JIBh vii, 93, 3379-80; xii, 207, 7560-1. 

* MBhviii.dd. 1836-58; 44.2028 to ^5, 2110 . JRAS, 1919, p. 360. 

=» My Dynastw af the Kali age, pp. 18-25, 68-9. 

* Discussed, Smith's Karhj IlisU of India, pp. 31-3, 44-8. 
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Matsya "ives the Pradyotas 52 years and can be read as assigning- 
the Sisunagas 163 years, that is, 215 years altogether. This 
remarkable agreement suggests that the only modification needed 
in the above calculations is to transfer 20 years from the Pradyotas 
to the Sisunagas, whereb}* the chronology may be arranged thus :— 


Accession of Senajit Barhadratha b.c. 850. 

He and 15 Barhadiatha kings (average, 14^ years) 231 years. 
Beginning of the Pradyotas B.c. 619. 

5 Pradyotiis (average, 10^ years) 52 years. 

Beginning of the Si^unSgas b.c. 567. 

10 Sisunagas (average, l&J years) 165 years. 

Accession of Mabapadma Nanda b.c. 402. 

He and his eight sons 80 years. 

Accession of Candragupta B.c. 322 


These figures will I think be found to fit in with all the chrono¬ 
logical particulars >; yet, if any further adjustment is needed, we 
might quite fairly shorten the Barhadratha period by a few years 
year per reign), and date the beginning of the Pradyotas about 
627 B.c. and that of the Sisunagas about 575 b.c., or both even 
5 years earlier. 


CHAPTER XXV 

INFERENCES SUGGESTED BY TRADITIONAL 

HISTORY 

■\V H.\T the foregoing account based on tradition suggests may 
MW be considered ns regards the origins o£ the dynasties, Aryan 
and ■'on-Aryan peoples and tribes, the Aryan occupation o£ India 
and how the Aryans entered India. Here also one must put away 
all precouceived ideas aud see what tmdition indicates. ^ 

fpp 253 n 1 “"Sine has been set out 

soni aud Purumva^ Maid ^auu-s nine 

ravas Alia and Sudyumna except through Da with 

' are not booticl to fix • ► 

AjatnSatru'a at 27, as Inulition alfegtj" ^ precisely, nor 
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her fabulous changes of form. It seems probable that three different 
myths have been blended together in an attempt to unify the 
origins of three different dominant races, said to have been derived 
from Manu, Puriiravas and Sudyumna^ and apparently constituting 
three separate stocks. 

Tradition thus alleged that at the earliest time all the kings and 
chiefs throughout India, with two exceptions, belonged to one 
common stock descended from Manu; and it says so doubly, 
because it declares, first, with regard to his sons that he divided 
the earth (that is, India) among them, and secondly, with regard 
to the offspring of his son Iksvaku that they were kings throughout 
the whole of India ^ according to both the versions given (p. 257). 
It also says that of that common stock four kingdoms were pre¬ 
eminent, namely, the Aiksvakus at Ayodhya, the Janakas in 
Videha, another (afterwards called the Vaiialakas) in the country 
immediately north of Patna, and the Saryatas at Kusasthali in 
Anarta; with apparently three less prominent, the KarDsas in the 
country around Rewa, a kingdom at MahismatT on the R. Narbada, 
and another on the B. Payosnl (p. 257, note ®); with perhaps an 
eighth, the Dbarstakas in the Panjab (p. 256), and possibly a ninth, 
Nabhaga^s line, on the Jumna (p. 256). Those two exceptions 
were first, Purfiravas Aila at Pratisthana, and secondly, the 
Saudyumnas, who occupied the town Gaya, the country eastward 
of a line drawn roughly from Gaya to Cuttack, and the region 
north of the Ganges eastward of Videha and the Vai&laka 
kingdom. 

According to tradition then PurQmvas Aila and his lineage at 
Pratisthana formed one stock, the chieftains of Gaya and eastern 
India formed a second stock, and all the kings and chiefs of the 
rest of India belonged to a third stock with their principal dominion 
in Oudh and North Bihar. The first is the well-known AiUx or 
Aifja - race, often called the * Lunar race * because myth derived it 
from Soma, ^ the moon ^ The second may be distinguished as the 
Saiidyumna race,® as already mentioned (p. 255), but it never played 
any noteworthy part. The third has no definite common name 
in tradition, yet being derived from the sons of Manu, son of 

‘ Ram iv, 18, 6 hi«s probably a reminiscence of this, where B4ma says 
to Balin at Kiskindha, ‘This earth belongs to the Iksv5kus’. 

’ Aidu Puriiravas, Va 2, 20; 50, 1, 5, 8; Bd i, .2, 20; ii, 28, 1,9. 

’ Saudyumnas distinct from Alias and Aikivfikus, Va 99, 266. 
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Vivasvant, ‘the sun/ it might be designated the Mitnava and 
‘Solar’ nice. The term Maiiava is used sometimes to denote 
particularly Manu’s immetliate descendants/ and so is applied in 
the myth to Sudyumna." It is also extended to distant descendants 
more as a racial term than as a patronymic," and is used as a 
definite racial tenn in distinction from Aila.^ But Manava 
commonly meant simply ‘ manand became hardly characteristic. 
The title ‘ Solar’is generally restricted to the Aiksvaku ’ dynasty 
of Ayodhya, and so cannot well be apjdied to the whole stock. 
.V general term is however needed, and this stock may be 
described and distinguished by the name wbieh is 

equivalent to Manava, but not being found in Sanskrit is a 
neutral term. 


According to these traditions royal jwwer fii-st developed mainly 
in the Gangctic plain, in the towns Ayodbya, Mitbila, Pnitisthana 
and Gayii, witli an off-lying branch at KusastbalT on the western 
sea-coast, and apparently two others on the rivers Narbada and 


Tapti. The Slanva city Ayodbyli is made the most ancient,^ and 
these allegations imply that civilization was as far advanced (or 
{lerhups more so) among the Manvas as among the Alias, when the 
latter entered India. 

These traditions deal only with the ruling classes, the kings, 
chiefs and ksatriyas, and not with brahmans nor the peopK* 
generally. It is nowhere declared (as far as I am aware) that 


p. 81, note , .Mot IJ, 1, 8. .Muiiu lorJ of tlie .MrinaTas, Jium i, 3, 0 : 
M a ivj, 1 G. 21. Bd iii, ffO. 15. 22. 

Pail.v° kitigdom, MBh xiii, 137 , 6260. Also 

'i Bh i P- 218 , note Of. ra.u.o J/anavauam. 

* ^ a 01 . 86 and B<’l ji, 35 , 96, which say 

Mauavc caiva ye vamSc Aila-vam^e ca ye nrprili. 

distingin.^bed ns dilTerent. 

1. 0, 20. So aUo Vikukai, Br 7 , 46:'Hv 662. ‘ ' 
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bra.hniaiDSj vaisyas and sudras g^enerally were !Manu*s offspring,^ 
The brahmans expressly claimed other origin (chap. XVI). Nothing 
is said about the real origin of the vaisyas, sQdras and populace 
generally. The brahmanical figment that the four castes were 
produced from different parts of Brahma's body in no wise asserts 
any common origin. There are, however, abundant indications that 
India contained many folk of rude culture or aboriginal stock, 
such as Nisildas,” Diisas and Pulindas. Pow’erful races of hostile 
character are often mentioned, such as Danavas, Daityas, Raksasas, 
Nagas and Dasyus. Some of these were partially civilized, while 
others were rude and savage and were sometimes cannibals. 
Those races were reduced to subjection and their barbarous practices 
were repressed ; and, as they came under the influence of Aryan 
civilization, those names became opprobrious, until at length they 
ceased to possess any ethnological force and turned into purely evil 
appellations, just like the word a?Kra, and all became synonymous 
with the meaning ‘ demon This process has gone on con- 
timiously; ^ thus, Pisaca was originally the name of a tribe® and 
ultimately turned to mean an impish goblin. The following are 
instances. 

These names, Dauava, Daitya, &c., denoted peoples originally.® 
Thus king Yayati married Sarmisthfi, daughter of Vrsaparvan 
(p. 87) who was king of the Danavas and a Daitya." The Snlvas 
were a people of note, who occupied the country around Mt. Abu,® 
anil they are called Danavas and Daiteyas.® Bhima killed the 
Kfik^sa chief Hidimba, and had by his sister Hidimbfi a son 

’ Even MHh i, 75, 3138-9 does not imply that, which says—Fiom 
^Tunu was the race of the Ikfaiiavas; the Munavas were hrahmans, 
ksatriyas and otliers; brahmans were then united with kratriyas. 

^ * The Nisiidas were fabled to have sprung from Prtiju, son of Vena. 
For references, see p. 16. note 

* e.g. Asin-ns (Mat 2r), 8, 39), Danavas (id. 17. 30, 39). Daityas (id. 
20, 17) and Eakwisus (td. 25, 37). Va 08, M. iJd iii, 0, M. 

‘ At the present day the cand.llas in some parts of Beugal repudiate 
tliat appellation and call Uu'mselves namaiwlra. 

“ ZDilG. Ixvi, 49. JltAS, 1912, 711. Pad v, 7i, 12. 

« See MBh xii, 228, 8359-413. 

’ MBh i, 80, 3337-8; 82, 3110; 83, 3455. Mat 30, 10; 31, H- 
Vet he is called an asura, MBh \,61, 3369: Mnt5<?, 11: and his daughter 
also, \’a.03, 16; Mat .27, 8; 5i, 3: Hv 5t>, 1603; &c. 

" MBh iv, J, 12; 30. 972: v, 171, 5977-9. 

» MBh iii. 14, 63.3-4 ; 17, 695, 710; 22, 885-6. Ag 275, 22. 
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Ghatotkaca,^ who was king of the Rfiksasas ^ and took j>art and 
was killed in the Bharata battle.^ Bhagadatta, king of Pnigjyoti.^a 
(north-east Bengal),* took part in that battle with a contin^^ent of 
Cinas,® and his kingdom is called mleccha,'^ and it and his city 
belonged to Dunavas, Daityas and Dasyus.' In all these eases 
these names obviously refer to human beings. Similarly the 
Rfiksasas in the story of Rama were the inhabitants of Ceylon and 
the Godavari valley (p. 277).® 

As these peoples were generally enemies, these names turned to 
mean alien and hated, hostile or savage, men.® So Krsna's son 
Aniruddha married the daughter of Bana, who is called king of 
the Daityas.!*' These names next became terms of hatred, oppro¬ 
brium and abuse. Thus the adherents of Kamsa. king of the 
Yadavas at Mathurn, are called Daiiavas; i' and iMadhu,!!^' great 
king of the Yadavas, Krsna’s ancestor, from whom he obtained 
the patronymic .Madhava, is .styled a Daitya and king of the 
Danavas, although his descent from Yayati and Yadu is achnow- 
letlged (p. 6 G). This abusive use led to the attribution of evil 
cbaractenstics to such people, who were then described as demonic 
beings, and so these terms approximated to asnru in meanino'.*- 
Thiis Madbu’s descendant, Lavana JIndhava, is called Daua^-a 
Rak^sa ami asura (p. 170); Janlsandha, the great kin- of 
-Magnidha who was a Bharata, is stigmatized as an asunr; and 
the Buddhists and Jains are treated as asuras and Daityas.!* 

' MBh i, to j MHhvi .s-> v# 

’ MBh V. l,;i, 5591 : vii, i.sO, 817 -0 ’ ’ 

‘ .^ASB, Ixvi, Partl.p. 104 . 

! 1002 . 

>>ith Havanas. MBli ii, jO, 1834 . 

ti885^'f‘ vf) 12956-7. iJv 7'>J, 6791-6- joo 

)885 8. \it lie IS called an asuni, 3IBb vir •xj 1200 - 
knjgdom, V, ir, 1887. ' and \n> 

I called lui asura. Pad vi. 113 , 3 . 

hhxUaa', ibid. 25/11. • - /. 3 4. 17, and even ‘lord of tin* 

” MBh xii, 341^ 12954. 

Cl.rS„,!s ° 

” MBh x\\,3ll. 12960-1. 
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Finally, in the latest stories and versions of stories all these 
names and asnru became virtually synonymous and meant 
‘ demons ’;» and are so used, as in the story of Kuvalaya^va,* 
and in the fables of devusura wars.^’ These chang-es in the appli- 
cation of these terms give some help towards discriminating tales 
and allusions as old or as late, while we remember, however, that 
older stories underwent modifications later, as pointed out (p. 74). 

By far the greater part of ancient historical tradition deals with 
the doings of the Aila stock, its growth and expansion. Quite 
different were the fortunes of the Manva stock. It occupied the 
greatest part of India originally, but steadily lost ground before 
the Ailas. At two epochs it is said to have risen in the Ayodhyfi 
realm to paramount dominion, first, in Mandhatr’s conquests, and 
again when Sagara overthrew the Haihayas and foreign tribes, but 
the supremacy was short-lived, and the Ailas renewed their progress. 
After Sagara's time the three Mfmva kingdoms of Ayodhya, 
Videha and Yaisfili played almost entirely a conservative part, 
influencing little the political development of India, which thence¬ 
forward was worked out by the two Aila branches, the Pauravas 
and Yadavas. The expansion of these two and the other branches 
has been explained in the last chapter. We may now take stock 
of the racial and political changes that had taken place, down to 
the time of the Bburala battle. 

Of the Manva kingdoms, that existed originally, three remainetl, 
those of Ayodhya, Videha and Vai^ll; and all the Dekhan except 
the NW. part remained unchanged, though it is said that the 
ruling families in Papdya, Cola and Kerala were offshoots from 
the Turvasu branch of the Ailas (p. 108). 

The Saudyumnas had been almost overwhelmed bv the Anavas 
and Pauravas, and were restricted to the Utkalas and other elans 
which occupied the hilly tracts from Gaya to Orissa. All North 
and East Bengal was held by the Pnigjyotisa kingdom, which is 
nowhere connected with any of these races and would seem to have 
been founded by an invasion of Mongolians from the north-east, 
though tradition is silent_ about tins outlying development. The 
configuration of the live Anava kingdoms in the east, the Aiigas, 


‘ See also 3fnt 1-34: Ram ii, 9. 11-13; 44 
* Hark 20, 42 to 21, 89. 



e. g. Mat 120 to 140 ; 179 : Lg i, 71 ; 04 : Pod v. 38 to 41. 
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Vangas, Pimdras, Suhmas and Kalingas, which held all the sea- 
coast from Ganjam to the Ganges delta, and formed a long compact 
curved wedge with its base on the sea-coast and its point above 
Bhfigalpur, suggests that there had also been an invasion from the 
sea, that penetrated up the Ganges valley, leaving the hilly tracts 
on its west and east alone;' and this conjecture, if reasonable, 
would mean that the invaders bad driven the Saudyumna stock 
into those hilly tracts, and that that had taken place before those 
five kingdoms were formed. But there is no trace in tradition of 
any such invasion of this distant region. 

All the rest of North India and the north-west part of the 
Dckhan had been dominated by the Aila stock and was held thus :— 

The Pauravas ruled the w’hole of the Ganges and Jumna plain 
from the Siwalik hills to Magadha, except Surasena (which was 
Yfiduva) and Kasi, namely, the kingdoms of Hastinfipuia, Pancfila, 
Tedi, ^ atsa, Karfi^ and Magadha (in all of which the ruling 
families were Bharatas), and possibly Matsya. Kasi was an Aila 
kingdom of earlier foundation (p, 258). 

The Yadavas held all the country between the Rajputana desert 
and a line drawn roughly from Bombay to SE. Berar and then 


north to the Jumna, excluding petty chieftiiinships in the hills and 
])robably Matsya. 

The Anavas held (1) all the Punjab (except the NW. corner), 
comprising the kingdoms of Sindhu, Sa.ivlra, Kaikoya, iMadra. 
\ahlika, Siviand Arnbastha; and (2)all East Bihar, Bengal proper 
(except the north and east) and Orissa, comprising the kingdoms of 
.\hga, Vaiiga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalihga. 

The Druhyus held the Gandhaia kingdom and the NAY. frontier, 
and are said to have spread out beyond that and established 
kingdoms in the mleccha countries outside in early times. 

The Turvasu line had disappeared, except that the Pandya, Cola 
and Kerala dynasties claimed descent from it. 

These results are exhibited in the annexed table and map.2 They 
do not mean that the Aila stock constituted the bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, but that It had conquered those lands and was the dominant 

I the ksatriya class, which would have 

c the bulk of the people profoundly, so that the higher 


‘ JRAS. 1908, p. 851. 

Published in JRAS, 1911. p. 290: 
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classes were no doubt largely leavened with Aila blood, though the 
lower grades would have remained racially the same, namely, the 
various groups of pre-existing folk. 

'The broad result stiinds out clear that the Aila stock, which 
began in a small principality at Allahabad, had dominated the 
whole of North India and down to ^■ida^bha, with the exception 
of the three Manva kingdoms of Ayodhya, ^’ideha and Vai^ll; 
and these had been influenced by the Ailas. So it is said, the 
earth was dominated by the five races {vahisa) descended from 
Yayfiti.^ This result agrees exactly with the Aryan occupation 
of India, so that what we call the Aryan 3-ace is what Indian 
tradition calls the Aila race, and so Aila = Aryan.' The Saud- 
yumna stock would no doubt be the Munda race and its branch 
the Mon-Khmer folk in the east;" and in the iistervcning region 
it would have been subjugated by the Anava oecupation, and also 
by a prior invasion of Bengal by new-comers from the sea if the 
above surmise of such ati invasion be true. The Manva stock, 
which held all the rest of India including the above three 
kingdoms, seems naturally to declare itself Dj-avidian.^ These 
conclusions are not put forward anywhere in the genealogies or 
Purana.s. True, it is said that the earth was domi3iated bv the five 
i-aces ♦ descended from Yayati, hnt the ethnical significance of this 
statement is nowhere noticed, and no prect*dence is aecoj-ded to those 


' r. 12 t. Cf. Mat :>4. 20-1 : P.ad v. IJ?, 72. 

* Griei aon, lATKjuiatic Survey of India, iv, pp. 8. 21. 

The fact tliat many of the uiunes of the early kincrs of the Manva 
stock have a Sanskrit appearance does not necessarily militate against 
this, because they would have natuiully been Sanskritized in the coui-se 
of time. Daityas. Danavas and Ruksasas also have Sunskritic names. 
Later kiugs no aoulit adopted Aryan natDcs. 

‘ peoples’ often used in Rigv and other Vedic 

hterature bas received three explanations: (1) the live tribes descended 

^VrA- families of the Paficalns; and (3) all people: 

yedtclt^ex 1 , p. 466. This last is possible, for in the present day ‘ five ’ 

■’•ven Wv •"'’li u r™!! ‘1>“S l‘a«c J«n often means 

cveiynod) . It is hardly necessary that the term should have the same 

meaning everywhere, and it may be suggested that all three are possible 

3^; "*'«'■ ii"«: 

the PaM.; !;• n hymns are attributed to ri.-his who lived before 

tl.ere»^pene.’„w\fo:V:J-iLlndlS'tfe“ 
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Aila families, for in the genealogical accounts the post of honour in 
being described first is always given to the Solar or .^anva race. 
The unintentional way in which these conclusions present them¬ 
selves from those accounts lends strong support to their truth, and 
those who maintain other views about the Aryan occupation of 
India must explain how such accounts arose, possessing no ethnical 
bias and yet enshrining real ethnical facts. 

Moreover, these conclusions are entirely supported by the evidence 
of language, as set out by Sir G. Grierson.* 

Accoiding to tradition in chapter XXIV the Ailas or Aryans 
began at Allahabad, conquered and spread out north-west, west and 
south, and had by Yayati’s time occupied precisely the region famed 
as Madhyade&i. They jx>ssessed that Mid-land definitely and made 
it their own thoroughly, so that it was ‘their true pure home*, as 
Sir G. Grierson describes it linguistically.’^ Tl>ey expanded after¬ 
wards into the Panjab and East Afghanistan, into West India 
and the north-west Dekhan, into East and South Bihar and into 
Bengal—precisely as he finds the Aryans did linguistically in those 
very regions, which he calls the ‘ Outer Band Also it has heen 
pointed out that the Ayodhya realm was non-Aila, was not subdued 
by the Ailas and was only influenced by them. This agrees exactly 
with his linguistic inference, that in Oudh ‘ there is a mixture [of 
language] of the same nature, although here the Midland language 
has not established itself so firmly as it has in the west and south*.* 

Thus the political account as tradition reveals it accords preciselj' 
with Sir G. Grierson’s linguistic exposition, and explains the 
linguistic facts simply and fully. Current opinion, in order to 
explain those facts, |K)stulates not only an invasion of Aryans from 
the north-west, but even a double invasion, and the theory is that 
‘ the inhabitants of the Midland represent the latest stage of Indo- 
Aryan immigration*, and that the latest invaders entered ‘into the 
heart of the country already occupied by the first immigrants, 
forcing the latter outwards in three directions, to the east, to the 
south and to the west *.° This theory is improbable in itself, and 
certainly implies a severe and bitter struggle between the second 
and the first immigrants, of which one would expect to find some 
echo in tradition, for it concerned the very heart of India, yet 

' Imp. Gaz. of India (1907), i, pp. 3-19 f. 

» Id. p. 358. * Id. p. 359. 


* Id. p. 357. 
» Id. p. 358. 
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there is absolutely none. It is wholly unnecessary according- to 
tradition. 

Jloreovcr, as will be shown in the nest chai>ter, the bulk of the 
lligveda was composed in the great development of brahmanism 
that arose under the successors of king Bharata who reigned in the 
upper Ganges-Jumna doab and j)lain. The language of the 
Itigveda, as Sir G. Grierson holds, represents the archaic dialect of 
the upper doab, and that was the region in which the Aryan speech 
was the purest and whence it spread outwards.* The two agree. 

Lastly, there was some connexion between Sudyumna and the 
Uttam Kurus and Kimpurusas,^ accords with the con- 

nexion which Sir G. Grierson notices between the Munda language 
and the ‘ Pronoininalized Himalayan languages^.® In every respect 
therefore the evidence of language accords with the Puranic 
accounts, and is strong testimony to the value of tradition. 

These conclusions raise the question, what does tradition siiy 
about the origin of the Ailas or Aryans ? It makes the Aila jiower 
begin at Allahabad, and yet distinctly suggests that they came 
from outside India. The legends and fables about the progenitor 
Puroravus Aila all conneet him with the middle Himalayan re-aon.* 
He was closely associate«l with the Gandhar\'as. His wife UrvasT 
was a Gandbarvi, as well as called an apsaras.® The places he 
trequented were the river l^Iandakini, Alaka, the Caitraratha and 
- andana forests, the mountains Gandhamadana and Meru, and the 
an of the Uttara Kurus-regions to which the Gandharvas were 
assigned. I-rom the Gandharvas he obtained sacrificial fire j his 
ons were known in the Gandharva world;’ and he ultimately 
became united with the Gandharvas." Further, the fables abou^ 

1 (1907), p. 357. 

^ 1. Mat 12, 16-19. Pad v. 8. 121-4 L- i O'; *>0 

^ fmp.Oa'.. of India, i. pp. 38G-7. JR4S 1907“ n Iftfi" " 

a forn.nirtT' I*'- of Madra in 

' •‘02-10. Brio's-Vn X Vf it'’Hv 0^.1367^0, 

3118. Mat 19 P„a „ ^ h 06. 57. MBh i. 75, 

Vi« IT, 6, 38 f. Cf. Va i 789*^ xi, 5, 1 , 13-17. 

05, 3508; 119 , 4537 . 3831 -MBli i, 75 , 3172 ; 
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his birth (pp. 253-4) point to that region, and two accounts connect 
his alleged parent Ha with the northern country Ilavrta, which 
they say w'as named after bim.^ 

Now these tales are mythical,^ and tradition becomes mythical 
when it reaches back to origins, yet such mythical tales can hardly 
have sprung from pure imagination, and must have been developed 
from some germ of reality. They certainly suggest that Pururavas's 
origin was in that north region; and this agrees with and explains 
the fact that that region, the countries in and beyond the middle of 
the Himalayas, has always been the sacred land of the Indians. 
Indian tradition knows nothing of any Aila or Aryan invasion of 
India from Afghanistan, nor of any gradual advance from thence 
eastwards. On the other hand it distinctly asserts that there 
was an Aila outflow of the Druhyus through tlie north-west 
into the countries beyond, where they founded various kingdoms 
and so introduced their own Indian religion among those 
nations.^ 

' The north-west frontier never had any ancient sacred memories, 
and was never regarded with reverence. All ancient Indian belief 
and veneration were directed to the mid-Iiiinalayan region, the only 
original sacred outside land; * and it was thither that rishis and 
king^ turned their steps in devotion, never to the north-west. The 
list of rivers in Rigveda x, 75 is in regular order from the east to 
the north-west *—not the order of entrance from the north-west, 
but the reverse. If the Aryans entered India from the north-west, 
and had advanced eastward through the Panjab only as far as the 
Sarasvati or Jumna when the Rigvedic hymns were composed, it is 
very surprising that the hymn arranges the rivers, not according 
to their progress, but reversely from the Ganges which they had 
hardly reached.® This agrees better wdth the course of the Aila 
expansion and its outflow beyond the north-west.’ It was, however, 
a route for any one travelling from the Ganges to the north-west. 


14. Putlv, 119. 

* Other mythical details; MBh i, 75, 3144: Va .7, 15: Bd i, .7, 15* 

» P. 264, JRAS, 1919, pp. 358-61. 

* See the eulogy of the Northern region, MBh v, JIO : vi, 12- 
6 So Sir M. A. Stein. JRAS, 1917. p. 91. 

* Macdonell, San»&. Lit. pp. 143, 145. 

’ Perhaps the arguments used to prove the advance of the Aryans 
from Afghanistan into the Panjab might simply be reversed. 
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.'IS the author of the hymn perhaps did.* A<rain, Sudfis’s battle witli 
the ten kings had (as shown in the last ehapter) nothing to do 
with the progress of tlie Aryans from the north-west into India, 
for he was an Aila king of Nortli Paheala. and the Ailas (or Aryans) 
bad entered and dominated North India Ion? before his time. It 
was part of his eonquests westward into the Pan jab (p. 2). Further 
remarks that go to corroborate these conclusions will be found in 
the next chapter. 

Tlie notices of rivers in the Rigveda are no certain guide as to all 
tliat the Aryans knew of the geography of India then, for, whHe 
the Sindhu and Sarasvati are mentioned often, no other rivers in 
N. India are alluded to more than once, twice or thrice.- The 
Sindhu no doubt attracted attention because of its immense size, 
and tlie Sarasvati because of its Siinctity,^ which was largely due 
to its being in the territory of the Bharata kings of Hastinfipur.i, 
among whom (and not in the Panjab*) the development of Rigvedic 
bnilimanism took jdace, as will be explained in the nest chapter.'' 
The Rigveda knows of the Sarayu, and there is no good reason 
for doubting that that is the river of Oudh. Its silence about the 
\ mdhya Mts. and other geographical features proves no ignorance 
when one considei-s its silence about the banyan (p. 125), about 
salt,'* and about the Pariyatra hills (the Aravalli range), which the 
.■\ryans had actually reached according to tlie current view. 

Inidition or myth thus directly indicates that the Ailas (or 
Aryans) entered India from the mid-Himalayan region, and its 
attitude towards tlie NW. frontier lends no support to any invasion 
from that quarter.'' These are very noteworthy facts. :\Iyth suggests 

Ailnl/dlia'^fn‘’SfV been a descendant of 

Ajamidha 1 . 226). the Bharata p. 146), who reigned on the Ganges. 

C5ue i uhc In(Ux, names of rivers. 

* Sec remarks about it in next chapter 
» tV?*' P- 295. 8 .V. Vitasta. note 

i.. early 

A ™ 11 •.‘P\2‘^9)-t'*®‘Sarasvati flowed into it (IVdjc4 -jr\ 

! Macdonell, San,k. Lit. p. 150. 
or Balhika (p. 254 notM M ^ 

nrean tl,e vkl.lik„ e'par„'l nr'T 'i'' ' 

and the Ram is nnite (Murk, my translation, p. 311). 

elsewhere (pp. 82, 93 ) worthy in its traditions when uncoiroboratcd 
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the country Ilavrta in the north as the region from which they 
came. Pururavas's name Aila occu»-s in the Rigveda and appears to 
be more ancient than the fable of IManu’s daughter Ila,^ which 
seems to have been devised in order to explain that name, for such 
explanatory tales were common (p. 75). The suggested connexion 
between lla and Ilavrta may be ancient and may merit credence.* 
In this regard it may be noted that Sudyumna, the male form of 
lla, is said to have been a Kimpurusa and ultimately departed to 
Ilavrta. The Kimpuru^ were placed in that same north region; * 
so that myth connects the Saudyumna stock with that land, and 
in some Puranas with the Northern Kurus (p. 297). If then the 
Ailas did not enter India from the north-west, we must, in con¬ 
sidering tradition and the conclusions it suggests, put away all ideas 
ilrawn from that hypothesis. \ 

Further light is thrown on this matter by a treaty between a 
Hittite king and a king of Mitanni found at Boghazkeui. It 
mentions, as noticed by Professor Jacobi,'^ certain gods who can 
be none other than Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nusatyas 

(Asvins). These are Indian Aryan gods,® and he has shown 

that they could not belong to the j>eriod prior (according to 

the current theory) to the separation of the Indian and Iranian 

branches. The date of the treaty has been fixed reliably now about 
1400 B.C., and therefore the folk of Mitanni who worshipped these 
gods had arrived there earlier, probably late in the sixteenth century. 
These facts prove (1) that there w’as an outflow of people from 
India before the fifteenth century B.c.j (2) that they brought 
Aryan gods from India; (3) that therefore Aryan.s and their gods 
existed in India before the sixteenth century; and (4) that the Aryans 
had entered India earlier still. These facts and conclusions are hardly 
reconcilable with the current theory about the entrance of the Aryans 
into NW. India and the composition of the hymns of the Rigveda.® 

’ See Professor Keith, JltAS, 1913, pp. 412 f. 

- Cf. tlie formation of Ilavrla willi Brakmavarta and Aryavaria. 

’ e.g. Vfi 46, 4-18; Lg \[52, 33-43: Mat 121, 71. 

* JliAS, 1909, j). 723. Tlie published text is in KcihchrifUexU aus 
Boyhazkoi, vol. i, No. 1, Kev. 55-6. I have to thank Professor Langdon 
for information on this matter. 

‘ The names of the gods and kings are discussed seriatim in Amer. 
Journal of Sem. Lang. vol. 33, p. 261. The names ol the gods might 
not be significant singly, but the four combined give cumulative evidence 
of Indian origin that cannot be explained awuy. 

* Professor Jacobi's remarks, loc. cit.\ Professor Keith, JRAS, 1914, 
p. 737 f. 
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But these facts and conclusions are in full agreement with what 
tradition says about the outsj>read of the Druhyus beyond the 
nortli-west of India (p. 264), for that is assigned to about tlie time 
No. 40 in the genealogical table (p. 146), namely, some 55 steps 
earlier than the Bharata battle of 950 b. c. (p. 182); and if we allow 
12 years per step (p. 183), that outflow would have begun 950 + GG0, 
that is, about 1600 b. c., and would have spread gnidually to allow 
of the appearance of Indian gods in the treaty of 1400 b.c. Tra¬ 
dition shows that the Alias or Aryans had entered North India 
earlier still, and had dominate.1 the greater part of it by the time of 
that outflow. Their entry, calculated on the 92 steps from 
Purui-avas to the Bharata battle, according to the same scale, would 
be placed 950+1104, that is, about 2050 b.c. Indian tradition 
and the facts of that treaty are thus in complete harujony, and the 
former furnishes a simple and sufficient explanation of the latter, 
ihis is testimony to the value of Indian tradition, and goes to show 
that the genealogies are substantial and may supply a scale for 
»ppi-oxnnate chronological compufcition. Those migrants kept tlie 
names of their gods correctly, but the kings naturally modified 

then own names as they and their language became more separated 
from India. 


Furtlior if wc accept tbe current theory, tlie above conelusions 

! unH r ‘he aeriimea Indo-Inniiaii period 

rbo, Id 1^ placed iiiucli earlier than the aiateentb century a. c.-a 

erult that would render the theory hardly tenable. The above 

thlt' tT" r“““ ‘'“■‘■e may have been no such period, and 
lat the In,mans may have been an offshoot from India for the 

on spread t roil, I„d,a can not only account for the existence of .rods 

Arva'nrfmrtr'''' "‘’‘'"'"h' ‘'‘e ontranee of the 

Wcw arlumcn w-ith that 

hut if one nuts * T ' ii""'^ discovered in tlic Rigveda ■ 

in the lighLf l!utoriMir''dv“''"* a^miiies the liyiiins 

fe imtorical tradition, nothing will, I think, be found in 

DruhjaP, dcsceiKkatrlre mtdlo r, "Oticed that 

su,.-w„r,l,ippi„, priests were 
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them really incompatible with traditional history, and a great deal 
is elucidated thereby. Moreover, tradition explains why the sacred 
land of the Aryans was the region north of the mid-Himalayas—a 
fact which the prevalent view does not account for; and the con¬ 
nexion of Persia with India does not prove that the Aryans entered 
India from that direction, for it may find a quite possible explana¬ 
tion reversely in the outflow of Druhyus as just shown. 

The current theory, that the Aryans invaded India through the 
north-west after separating from the Iranians, and entered in two 
streams, must face and account for the following facts and con¬ 
siderations: (1) Indian tradition knows nothing whatever of that. 
(2) The north-west and the Panjab were not regarded as an ancient 
home, nor with veneration or special esteem. (3) Tradition has 
preserved copious and definite accounts giving an entirely different 
description of the earliest Ailas (Aryans) and their beginnings in 
India. (4) The mid-Himalayan region was the sacred land, and 
those accounts reveal w’hy. (5) They elucidate the Aila domination 
of India so that it agrees with the Aryan occtipation, geographically 
and linguistically, altogether accurately yet quite unostentatiously. 
(6) Tradition makes the brahmans originally a non-.A.ryan institu¬ 
tion, ascribes the earliest of the Rigvedic hymns to non-Aryan kings 
and rishis, and makes the earliest connexion of the Vedas to be 
with the eastern region and not with the Panjab, as will appear 
in the next chapter. (7) All this copious tradition was falsely 
fabricated, and the truth has been absolutely lost, if the current 
theory is right; is this probable ? (8) If all this tradition is false, 

why, how, and in whose interests was it all fabricated ? (9) If 

it is false, how conies it that the fifth point above is right ? 
(10) Indian tradition suggests a reverse origin for the Iranians, 
which is linguistically tenable, which harmonizes with the Boghaz- 
keui treaty, and whioh can account for their language and religion. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE ANCIENT BRAHMANS AND THE ^EDAS 


Something ma}’ be discovered from historical tradition about the 
condition of the earliest brahmans and about the composition of the 
Ri"ve<la and the other Vedas. Here we must premise that it is 
futile to expect to learn the truth about these matters from the 
priestly literature, because that was composed after the brahmans 
had put forward their pretensions about themselves and the 'S'eda. 
Naturally they would set out therein their own version of what 
they then held (and what they wished others to believe) about these 
matters, and would say nothinjf that would stultify the same, as 
they actually did with regard to Visvaimtra (pp. 60, 244). Facts 
or traditions that proved awkward for their developed pretensions 
woidd not be admitted, as has been pointed out with regard to 
^ yasa (|). 10) and the ksatriyan brahmans (p. 124). There was 
nothing strange in such conduct. It was simply what priesthood 
has not seldom done/ and the l.rahmans formed a priestly caste 
supreme in position and education, pride and inHuenoo. The views 
here put forward were not reached through any preconceive.! 
speculation, but evolved themselves gradually out of all the 
preceding investigation, and are all based on definite statements 
win,., are c.tccl. They are all drawn from traditions, which could 
not have been fahrmated in late times, as will a,,,,ear, but are 
clcnt and of which the brahmans have been the custodians for 

TeVe “th T,. “p 

mditions, quite unconscious that those tradi’tions often belied the 
l.r.d.manic pretensions which were developed later (p 61, 

Ibe accounts given in chanters \VII to VYtt i . 

tnuoWng the"ea,Ke°rnoT"‘' TV"' 

h carhest positions of the yreat brahman families, 

instance of what religi 
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and these particulars stand, even apart from that chronological 
scheme. 

The Vasisthas were connected originally andfor long with Ayodhya, 
and slightly with the junior kingdom of Videha. The Bhargavas 
consisted of two branches, one derived from Cyavana and the other 

f f 

from Usanas-Sukra. Cyavana was connected with Saryiiti and the 
country of Anarta, and his descendants afterwards with the 
Haihayas who occupied the neighbouring region of the Narbada, 
w'hen apparently the Saryata kingdom had fallen. Usanas was the 
priest of the Daityas and Dfmavas (or asuras) in mid North India, 
and his descendants disappeared. The earliest Ahgirasas alleged 


(unless we reckon Brliaspati, the priest of the devas against Usanas) 
were connected with Mandhatr king of Ayodhya; the earliest 
Ahgirasa rishi named was connected wnth Hari^candra king of 
Ayodhya; and the earliest definite Ahgiras was priest to the Vaisall 
dynasty, and so also were his near descendants. The earliest Atreya, 
Prabhakara, was not connected as priest with any dynasty, though 
he married the daughters of the Paurava king Raudrasva; and the 
first well-known Atreya, Datta, became attached to the Haihaya 
king, after the Haihayas had broken with Cyavana^s descendants. 
The first mention of any Kiisyapa brahman occurs with Rama 
Jamadaguya the Bhargava in Madhyadesa. These were the five 
famous families that were brahmans from their beginning. The 


Agastyas arose later and their origin is uncertain, yet tradition 
connects them with the Dekhan. The other brahman families and 
gotras that sprang from ksatriya stocks do not concern us here. 

It thus appears that of the true brahman families the earliest 
began with the Miinvas, as the Vasisthas at Ayodhya and Cyavana s 
branch of the Bhargavas in Anarta; or began with Daityas and 
Danavas,' as U^nas-Sukra’s branch of the Bhargavas. Those 
tliat arose later began cither with the Manvas, as the Ahgirasas in 
the Ayodhya and Vaisall kingdoms; or with the outermost Aila 
race in the west, as the Atreyas with the Haihayas; or later in 
Madhyadeia, as the Kasyapas with the Bh.argava Riima Jama- 
dagnya; or in the Dekhan, as the Agastyas probably. Not a single 
brahman was connected as priest with any of the early Aila kin^; 
merely three intermarriages are alleged, namely, Apnavana’s with 
Nahusa’s daughter Ruci (p. 197), Yayati’s with Uianas^s daughter 


Dunavn risliis are mentioned, MBh iii, 169, 12101. 


1 
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Devayani (p. 86) and Prabliakara’s mentioned afx)ve. Thus the 
earliest brahmans were priests to the Mfinvas or to the Daityas and 
Danavas, but never to the early Ailas. Brhaspati, the so-called 
Ahgirasa priest of the devas, makes no exception, for he is not con¬ 
nected as priest with any Aila. No brahman then was priest to an 
Aila, that is Aryan, king in the very earliest times (except in a feu- 
late brahmanical fables). ' Manava brahmans'' and ' Miinava 

rishis ’ 2 are alluded to, bat never I believe ‘ Aila brahmans or 
rishis 

This conclusion is not likely to have been the result of fabrication, 
and the negative argument is corroborated bv the direct fact that 
tradition speaks of the earliest Aila kings actually op,rosin- 
brahmans, but never says that any of the earliest M-invas did so 
Iwo occasions are alleged when early Mauva kings had disa-ree-* 
ments with brahmans, namely, very early between Nirni^nd 
^ asistha (p. 215), and much later between Marutta and Brha^- 

I fP- ^oth arose, not through antagonism, hut throu-ii 

njured friendship, because those brahmans failed to sacrilice as 
lose kings dwired. Qu.le different was the attitude of the earliest 
Alla k-iiigs. 11,ey are praised in general terms sometimes in fables • 
thus Puniravas IS extolled,= Nahu^ and Yayati made lar-e-iftJ 
cattle, ^and \ayati belpc-d the devas agidnst the Daityas^nd 
Hanavas; but when sjioken of in connexion urith brahmans tliev 
arc severe y censured. So it is said that Pururavas made war on 
ipras and robbed them of their jewels, he was deaf to advice and 
intox cated with power perished through the cur^e of the mal ’ • « 
Also 1,0 oovolod the golden sacrificial "floor of Ic"sh ’ o NW ' 
forest and was killed by them ^ HJ, i f 

rishis and behaved righteousT; • < I' d n '" T 

rignceousi^ , and it may be noted that he 

' JIBh i. 75. 3140. , r, ... 

* Va 91. 1-4. IW ili 66 1-4 Ar„f oc ,n t- ^^^7. 

account of the (levl^uni war that ^ ‘f reft-rred to in the 
marriage (.Mat 55. 6 f; 57, 3 f MBhT ■J'l«' J"' 

It IS discredited in that he married tL^ 3281 f). and 

LiAniis nnA ♦k-w . . *P_ftnnea tlic dxiUi3rhterfi TY«:x__ ' . 
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married the daughter of Svarbhanu, who was a Danava and asura.* 
But his son Nahusa, who made no such alliance and married his 
own sister (p. 86), became intoxicated with pride,* made the rishis 
pay tribute and oppressed them grievously.* Nothing of the kind 
is said about Yayati, and he married Usanas-Sukra’s daughter 
Devayani and the Danava king Vrsaparvan^s daughter/ yet he was 
cursed by U^nas on DevayanT^s complaint.® 

There can be no doubt that herein we have ancient tradition. 
The close connexion constantly asserted between U^nas-Sukra and 
the Daityas and D.inavas ® could not have been the product of later 
times, when the Bhargavas were a renowned family and those 
people were regarded as demonic. So also as regards the early 
Ailas, because from them were descended the Ytldavas and Pauravas, 
from the Yfidavas sprang Krena, and from the Pauravas the famous 
Bhiiratas. To praise U^anas-Sukra’ and these early Ailas® would 
be the natural inclination of after times; but to depict the latter 
as inimical to brahmans would be repugnant, hence the allusions 
that present them as such are specially notew'orthy. 

Brahmanism then originally w’as not an Aila or Aryan institu¬ 
tion. The eaidiest brahmans were connected with the non-Aryan 
peoples, and were established among them when the Ailas entered. 
This is corroborated by the close connexion that existed between 
them and the Daityas, DSnavas and asuras. It has just been 
j)ointed out as regards Usanas-Sukra. The Danava Sambara is 


’ P. 85. Va 1, 188; 68, 8, 22, 24. Bd iii, 6, 23-4. 

* MBh iii, 99. Rebuked by rishis, xii, 263, 9388-90. 

» MBh i. 75. 3153. Cf. Pad v, 17, 179; 19, 141. Developed into 
a long brahmanical fable, MBh v, 10 to 17, which calls him abrahmanyn 
{14, 469) and a hater of brahmans {17, 556), and gloriBes Agnstya^ (an 
annchronism) who turned him into a snake for his impiety. Told briefly, 
MBh xii, 344, 13214-6; xiii, 99, 4763 to 100. 4806. Alluded to, 
MBh ill, 103, 8777: Lg i, 29, 28. Freed therefrom by Yudliistbira, 
MBh iii, 178, 12386 to 181, 12533: xiii, 100, 4800-3—a necessary 
Bupplementary fable. 

* Pp. 86^7* Also Va 68. 23-4 : Bd iii, 6, 23, 25. 

» MBh i. 83, 3446 f. Mat 32. 23 f Va 93, 29. Vi§ iv, 10. 3-5. 

* Pp. 194-5. Account-? are given of the Daityas, Va 67, 57 f; 
Bd iii.5.3f; Mat 7 f; Vl§ i, .21.1-3, 13. 14 ; Pad v, 5, 40-8 ; and of 
the Dannvas, Va 68, 1 f; Bd iii, 5, 1 f; Mat 6, 16 f; Vi? i, 21, 4 13, 
Pad V, 6, 49-61. 

’ e.g. MBh xii. 281, in025-9. Hv 20, 1159-78. 

* e.g. Purfiravas, Mat 13, 62 : Br 101. ^ayfiti, Pad ii, 74 ; 7o. 
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represented as devoted to brahman?.’ It is said that the Bhfirg^vas 
were purobitas to Hiranyakasipu/ the original Daitya monarch,® 
and that ‘Vasistha’ was his hotr.^ Further, it is often declared 
that Indra incurred the sin of brahmanicide by killing Vrtra® and 
Namuci,® so that those two famous Danavas were brahmans.’ The 
ideas, that brahmans were priests to demons, that demons them¬ 
selves were brahmans, and that the chief of the gods incurred the 
most heinous sin by killing demons, were so grotesque, if not 
blasphemous, to orthodox brahmanism, that they could never have 
been imagined in later times, and are not, I believe, to be found in 
brahmanical literature. Indeed in the RigveJa Indra is often 
l^raised for slaying Vrtra and other demons,® so that these ideas 
must be more ancient still. In the Rigveda Usanas (who is a 
figure of the distant past) was rehabilitated,® and Indra’s sin of 
killing brahmans had become his great glory of destroyin-> 
demons; so change had taken place before that, and tradition 
has preserved ideas more primitive than the hymns that speak of 
these matters. 

There is nothing in the names of the great brahman families 
inconsistent with this conclusion. Kaiyapa may be non-Aryan for 
It invites comparison with ka^tpu in the name of the Da’itya 
monarch UiranyakaSipu. Auffirat and Atri might be non-Aryan 
quite as well as Aryan. The only names that ostensibly are Sanskrit 
Bhrgu and and yet strangely enough they are those 

that are most definitely connected with non-Aryans, for the Vasisthas 
earliest Bhrgus were associated, Cyax-ana ^dth the Mf.nvas of 
Sanskntic look of their-names then does not prove Aryan origin; 

' MBh xiii, 36. a v- • 

Hv' 2. 87. 

; MBh„i, 13209-10 impliedly. 

Cf. Br 2- 

j's': Hv p»<i v, 
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and similarly many Daityas, Danavas and Raksasas have names 
equally Sanskritic in appearance. Non-Aryan names appear to 
have been Sanskritized or translated into Sanskrit equivalents ; 
indeed both processes prevailed.^ 

What the very early brahmans were is evidenced by what is said 
about their doings. They are sometimes connected with sacrifices, 
especially in late tales and late versions of older stories,* but what 
is constantly associated with them is iapas, ‘ austerities That 
was their cliief pursuit and main exercise, and its efficacy was in 
their belief to acquire superhuman powers which would enable them 
to dominate the natural and supernatural worlds : hence it is often 
alleged that by fapai they (and other men also*) gained from the 
gods the boons they wanted, or that the gods were terrified and 
endeavoured to break their tajms. It was in that age what sacrifice 
became afterwards.® Their reputation rested on their claim to 
possess ‘ occult * faculties and powers and the popular belief that 
they possessed them. Thus it appears that the original brahmans 
were not so much priests as * adepts * in mattera supernatural, 
‘ masters ’ of inagico-religious force, wizards, medicine-men.® Their 
reputation gave them very high rank, equal to that of their princes. 
They do not appear to have constituted a caste then. It is said 
brahmans were united {iahgntd) with ksatriyas originally,"^ and as 


‘ e.g. see JRAS, 1913, pp. 39G f. 

* Cl'., for instuiicc, in p. 254 the accouuts of llanu’s sacrifice in "Va &c. 
(note ’) with those in Vis &c. (note which introduce a priest. 

* Tapas was first and dharma aftenvnrds. MBli xiii, 98, 4692. 
Bnihmans bccnnic perfect by tapas, id. 30, 2177 : and so also ksatriyas 
find others. Vu 91, 115-18; Bci iii, 60, 86-9. Tapas excelled sacrifice, 
Vii 37. 121-5; 91, 114: Bd ii. 30, 39-43; Mat 143, 37-41. Tapas 
modified through Buddhism (1), Va 11, 9. 

‘ Tlie Dunavas were noted for tapas ; tee their character in Va t>8, 1-3 
and Bd iii, 6, 1-3, where the Va text appears preferable. The Daityas 
wei e drinkers of somu, but not the Daiiavas, so Bd iii, 5, 14: differently 
in Va 68, 14 ; but from the context Bd reading seems preferable and Va 
corrupt. 

* Miicdonell, Sansk. Lit., pp. 182-3. 

* J. Kennedy expressed a somewhat similar view(JIiAS, 1920, p. 40), 
after I reached this conclusion. Pad vi, 230, 20 says, * Of yore in the 
Krta age brahiniins were tapasvins, a non-brahmim was never a tap(^*f^ • 
Magical iioweis were ascribed to the earliest rishis and magical wiles to 
the Daityas and Danavas. Cf. Hastings’ Encydopatdia of Religion and 
Ethics, V, 1-2. 

* MBh i, 7o, 3139. 
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shown (p. 244) there was no difficulty in early times in k«itri_vas’ 
becoming bralimans. Thus it is intelligible that interinarriages 
took place between the brahmans and the early Aila ro} al family.^ 

While tradition thus clearly indicates that brahmanism was alien 
to the earliest Ailas, it yet offers very little suggestion as to what 
their religious practices were. It is said that Pururavas obtained 
sacrificial fire from the Gandliarvas, learnt the way of making fire 
from asvattha firesticks and sacrificed therewith, and that out of 
that fire he himself constituted three separate fires.* He and his 
successors therefore performed sacrifices of some kind, and appear 
to have sacrificed for themselves, for nothing is said of any priests 
in connexion with them, except that in a few late brahmunical 
tales or additions brahmans are made their priests. Thus, the 
Sodas'a-rajika says^ that Y'ayati offered multitudes of various 
sacrifices and lavished wealth on the brahmans, but its description 
shows by its sacrificial anachronisms that it has been elaborated 
by late brahraanic hands, and in fact it greatly overdoes its eulogy 
of the kings for brahmanism. 

Marriage connexions tended to bring brahmans and the early 
Aila kings together and remove their antagonism, and Yayftti’s 
eldest brother Yati became a muni (p. 86). Further, the victorious 
expansion of the .\ilas over the non-Aryans seriously affected the 
position and prestige of the brahmans and discredited their magical 
preU-nsions, so that those who adhered to the non-Aryans shared in 
their downfall and disappeared, as happened with Usanas-Sukra's 
descendants (p. 196). Hence regard for their own future would 
have inclined them towaids the Ailas. That necessitated some 
assimilation of their religious beliefs and practices with those of 
the Allas, and caused a gradual change from magic to religious 
worship, from medicine-man to priest proper. 

Approximation first appeared among the outermost Yr.davas in 
the west for Cyavana’s descendants (Bhargavas) became priests to 
the Haibayas (pp. 197, 265), and. when they broke with the 
Haihayas, the Atreyas succeeded to their position (pp. 198, 229). 


' ix IS, 5 with the ideas of a late uge wonders at Vavati's 

marrmge with ^ukrajs daughter (p. 8G) ns 

Va 91, 40-8. Bd in. ^6-, 19 (incomplete). Hv oq hoo.io a 

corresi^nding Irahmanical fable, Hv .gjJ 11850 fi*! tk *7 ' 

are not specified. ’ ^**°*^-"'^* Ihe three fires 

* P. 39. MBh vii, 63: .xii, 987-9. 
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The Kasyapas arose in iMadhyadesa after the Haihaya devastations 
(p. 23^?). During; all that period the Paurava kingdom in Madhya- 
de4a was in abeyance, and there is no mention of any brahmans 
with the northern branch of the Yadavas (p. 261), or the Anavas or 
the Druhyus. Later on, the Ahgirasas, who appeared in the non- 
Aila kingdom of Vaisali, moved west to the Aila realm of Ka^i 
(p. 220) and then to the newly revived Paumva kingdom in the 
Ganges-Jumna doab in Bharata’s time, where they flourished 
greatly and admitted into their ranks the ksatriyan brahmans who 
developed soon afterwards among his descendants (pp. 247 f). 
Kanva Kasyapa was there in Dusyanta^s time (p. 232). In fact, 
in the Ganges-Jumna doab, the region specially occupied by the 
Alias, it was not until Dusyanta^s and Bharata's period that any 
brahman became connected with them as priest (p. 232). 

Those brahmans who associated with the Ailas thus became 
established and multiplied into the great biahman families, and the 
others disappeared or took lower rank,* except the Vasistlias who 
maintained their liigh position in the powerful Manva kingdom of 
Ayodhya. The Aila kings appear to have been their own sacrificers, 
and the brahmans on becoming established among them assimilated 
Aila religious ideas and rites and became priests, and Aila princes 
also became brahman-priests. Brahmanism thus gradually changed 
its character and became the w’ell-known system, priestly and not 
magical,* which took its great development among the Bhuratas 
as displayed especially in the Rigvedic hymns of the times of 
A'^adhrya^va, Divodasa and their successors.* It owed a great deal 
to Bharata and his descendants. He w’as a powerful and pious 
monarch, he adopted the brahman Bharadvuja as bis son, and not 
only were his successors (p. 159) friendly to brahmans, but many 
of them also became brahmans (chapter XXIIl). The infusion of 
royal scions into tlie ranks of the brahmans must have enhanced 
brahmanhood greatly and also no doubt modified it, and therefrom 


* As happened afterwards apparently with VaiSvamitras. pp. 235, 
note *; 242. note *. There is some subs-tance in MBh xiii, 152, 7200-2. 
They no doubt degenerated into low-class priests, such as are found in 
S. India. 

* Tlie magical character however never wholly left it, and gradually 
turned its new rites into the elaborate and practically magical sacrifices 
of the Bralimanas. 

* Pp. 120, 251. Cf. JIacdouell, Sansk. Lit., p. 65. 
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arose a fresh, \igorous and illustrious development of it with 
apparently a strong stimulus to sacrificial worship, as the statements 
infra about the Veda, sacrifice and dbarma also indicate. The Ailas 
Aryanized the brahmans* as they did the other peoples, and then 
the new brahmanism became the stronghold of Aryanism. 

Another conclusion follows from this esposition. Bhurgavas and 
Atreyas became priests first to Aila kingfs in W. India, but, broadly 
speaking, bralmians did not become priests to Aila kings elsewhere 
until about the time of Dusyanta and Bharata; and the table on 
pp. 144-7 shows that by that time the Ailas (Aryans) had dominated 
the whole of N. India (excluding the three Manva kingdoms) and 
the NW. Dekhan, that is, they had reached their full expansion 
except in distant outlying regions. The brahmans thus had little 
to do with the Aryan conquest, and in fact it proceeded in great 
measure against them while they were associated with non-.Aryans. 
It was the Aila ksatriyas who achieved the whole, and the brahmans 
joined them when that was practically effected. Hence one reason 
is clear why, as noticed above (pp. 8, 9), it is ksatriya genealogies, 
and they alone, which give an account how the Aryan domination 
took place, and why the brahmanic literature has really nothing to 
say about that great transformation. Where the brahmans did 
claim some credit, as in the story of Mathava, king of Videgha 
(A’ideha), and his priest Gotama Rahugana,- it does not refer to the 
Ailas, for Videha was a Manva kingdom. 

The foregoingsketch has explained thedevelopment of brahmanism 
in its general aspect, and we may now consider what an examination 
of the reputed authorship of the Rigvedic hymns discloses.® A 

' This may explain the fact that these princes became brahmans and 
Isatriynii biahmans without difficulty (p. 245). 

’ ^atapatha Brrdmi i, 4. 10-19. See p. 224, note It is a fable, 

for It is discredited by tradition about Videlia as narrated in chap. XXH"; 

and, if Agni VaiSvunara went burning along the eartlr from the SarasvatJ 

to Videha, Agui burnt over the Paurnva territory (including N. Pancaln) 

and the Ayodhya realm, two of the most famous and best cultivated 

regions even in early times—which is absurd. If it enshrines any 

historical truth, it might mean that the reformed bralimaiiism passed 

u * kingdom to Ayodhya and then to Videha* 

The making of hymns wns not confined to brahmans, for it is stiid 

that among ksatriyas Mauu and Purui-avos Aila were nmiitru-vudius, ami 

among vaiSyas Bhalandana. VaUa or Vasaiva (read VaUaprin and 

H.inkila were hymu-makerB : Mat 145, 115-17: Bd ii. 32, 120-2. 
oee p. 97, . » » 
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small number are attributed (putting aside seemingly mythological 
beings such as Trisiras Tvastra * and Aristanemi Tfirksya) to very 
early kings such as Manu Vaivasvata,* Nabhanedistha Manava,® 
SaryataMunava,^ VatsaprlBhalandana^and Mandb5trYauvanasva;® 
or to very ancient rishis who are not free from myth such as Cyavana 
Bhargava," Kavi Bhargava ® and Usanas Kavya; ° but when hymns 
are ascribed to truly historical rishis, none are earlier than Visva- 
mitra's time. The chronological list (p. 191) shows that the earliest 
really historical rishi-authors were Visvamitra, bis sons Madhuc- 
chandas, Sunahsepa-Devanlta, &c., and Jamadagni. With his time 
then we enter definitely upon the true Vedic age, and all the other 
reputed authors who were historical were later, as has been shown 
with regard to the prominent rishis in that list and the kings in 
the earlier list (pp. 144 f). 

Further, the most ancient kings and rishis above-mentioned, to 
whom hymns are attributed, were not Ailas. The kings were all 
Miinvas, and the lishis were connected with the Manvas or with 
Daityas and Danavas. Only one hymn is ascribed to an early 
Aila, viz. x, 95 to PurDravas, yet it was obviously not composed by 
him but by some later author, just as were x, 10 and 66. Not 
a single other hymn is attributed to any early Aila king until Sivi 
Auslnara (x, 1T9) and Gathi or Gadhi (iii, 19 to 32). The hymns 
therefore that are said to be the most ancient are ascribed to 
Manvas and their rishis, and not to Ailas. Those Manva kings all 
reigned at Ayodhya or in the Vailall realm, that is, in the eastern 
region, except ^aryfita who was in the west. No hymns are assigned 
to any one who lived in the north-west until Sivi. These facts 
supply ground for the declaration that the Vedas were first chanted 
in the eastern region —not in the north-west. They are significant 
facts which must be accounted for on the current view, that the 
Aryans entered India from the north-west and composed the 
Rigvedic hymns in the Panjab country. They rather sviggest that 
the making of hymns passed with the above described approxima- 

‘ Alleged son of Tvasfr Bhargava, p. 196 and MBli v, 8, 222. 

» viii, 27 to 31. ’ X, 61, 62. * x, 02. 

» ix, 68: X, 45, 461 P. 97. * x, 134. ’ x. 19. 

" ix. 47 to 49 \ 75 to 791 * viii, 84 ; ix, 87 to 89 ? 

MBh V, 107, 3770. Professor Hopkins says no tradition associates 
the ancient literature with the Paiijab (JAOS, xix, 20); and his dis¬ 
illusioned remarks there about the Panjnb point towards a more easterly 
region—as tradition declares. 
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tion of the bralmians to the Ailas; and it is probable tliat the Aila 
^ isviiroitra on beconiino- a brahman modified the older and jjerhaps 
cruder brabmanic character and functions; and, if so, the difference 
would have accentuated the hostility that \'asistha (who was a 
Mnnva brahman) showed to his brahmanhood (p. 244). The fact 
that those earliest Munva hymns appear now in Sanskrit does not 
disprove their non-Aila origin, for they would naturallv have been 
Sanskritized in the course of time, as has been noticed above with 


regard to non-Aryan names. 

The nest great stage in the composition of the hymns began 
with the above-mentioned development of bnihmanism in connexion 
with sacrifice after Bharata’s time, culminating with the rishis, 
Nos. 49 &c. in the chronological list (p. 191). The bulk of the 
Rigvedic hymns date from after that period. His territory included 
the tract between the.rivei-s Drsadvati and SarasvatT, and he 
sacrificed on the latter.* which was a large river then. That region 
j)robably had some sanctity before, for on the Sarasvatl was 
U^nas-Sukra’s tirtha Kapalamocana,* and the river constituted 
the boundary between the Panjab and the Ganges-Juinna basin,^ 
whether it flowed into the Rfijputana desert, or especially if the sea 
extended northwards into that desert then (p. 299). That renon 
was held by Bharata’s successors till long afterwards, and the con- 
nexion with them and their development of brahmanism apparently 
made it become specially sacred.* This is supported by the genera'l 
statement (ignoring special muhntmyas) that the most 'sacred region 
in the Krta age was Naimisa forest, in the Treta Puskara, in^the 
Dvapara Kuruksetra, and in the Kali age the Ganged.* Naimisa 
was on the R. Gomaty *= in the .-Vyodhya kingdom, thus the site of 
earliest sanctity in India is placed among the Manvas in the eastern 
region. So the brahmans whom Pururavas came into special con- 
ic^ wit were the rishis of Naimisa as mentioned above. The 
vapara age began between Divodfisa’s and Sudas’s times (p. 177) 
Kuru reign^ early in it (p. 148). from him the region of the 
^arasiati obtained the name Kuruksetra, and so both became 


= P^iqy'*’ 939-40. 

^ P. 197 and MBh in, 83, 7005-7. 

. Bdi. .2, 8-9. MBh hi, 67. 8301-3: Xii, 557, 13801. 
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specially sacred in that a«je.* The reg-ion was called Brahmavarta 
also,^ though from what time is not clear. 

Brahmanism thus appears to have developed in accordance with 
Aila ideas, and to have owed much of its advance to the influence 
of ksatriyas,® first, of Visvamitra and his sons, and afterwards 
mainly of tlie Bharata princes and ksatriyan brahmans It con¬ 
tinued to flourish in harmony with later kings of that family, and 
consolidated its position as a caste, especially in connexion with 
sacrifice. That such Aila influences did produce modifications is 
suggested by the remarkable statements made in the Ramayana 
(which can hardly have been the outcome of later brahmanieal 
views) ; first, that, while eastern and southern kings and kings of 
the distant Panjab were invited to Da^ratba’s sacrifice at Ayodhya, 
none of the neighbouring Paurava (Bharata) and Yadava kings, 
who flourished then in all the middle region of N. India (pp. 170-2, 
276), were invited; and secondly, that Dasaratha called in the help, 
not of brahmans from Madhyadcsa, but of the rustic Rsyasrfiga 
from Auga.^ It was at that time that the great development of 
brahmanism had taken place among the Bharatas. Ayodhya and 
the Vasisthas had no association then with that brahmanically 
region. Brahmanism as it took shape under the Bhiiratas apparently 
differed from that at Ayodhya. Moreover all those brahmans had 
little in common with the non-Aryan tribes of the Dekhan (though 
Dekhan kings were invited to the sacrifice), as is suggested by the 
maltreatment of munis by Ruksasas in the story of Riima, for 
estrangement grew into hostility, which when developed was 
portrayed in the frequent stories how rishis were afflicted by such 
folk stigmatized and mythologized as demonic—a view which was 
carried back into earlier times in later brahmanic stories. Ultimately 
brahmanism as developed among the Bhfiratas became tlie dominant 
form. 

Tradition supplies some indications touching the compilation of 
the Veda. Although the later theory was that the Vedas issued 

* Later brahmanic tales of course ignored this, and carried the rivers 
special sanctity back to the earliest times, e. g. Br lOl- 

* Manu ii, 17, 19. Other names, MBh iii, 83, 5074, 7073-8. 

* Vtdic Index ii, 87. There is no good reason to doubt that brahmans 
learnt from princes; see ante, p. 96. 

* For his alleged upbringing and qualifications, see MBh lit, 110, 
9990 f; Rum i, 9 and 10. See p. 164. 
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from Brahma's mouths at the begiuniug- of creation (p. 30), yet 
other statements occur wljicU betray some recollection of their 
veal commencement. Thus it is said,' that the mantras were put 
together {smUfiifa) in the Tretfi age;^ that the Vedas were ])ut 
together at the beginning of the Tretii age and were arranged in 
the Dvapara age; ^ and that sacrifice {t/ajiia) was in>tituted at the 
same time,^ and so dharma was constituted then.* Tl)is taken 
literally is erroneous, because tradition suggests that the Tretu age 
began about Sagara's time, and must of the rishis who composed 
the great bulk of the hymns were much later.*' According to that 
reckoning ‘N'isvamitra and liis sons (with whom began the real 
^ edie age, as mentioned above) lived towards the close of the Krta 
age, and so also Janiadagni; Ucathya, Brhaspati and Saiiivarta 
lived at its end; Dirghatamas and the first Bharadvilja at the 
heginningof the Treta, and the earliest Atreya hymn-makers about 
the same time. The above statements however would be true to 
this extent, that the hymns composed by these rishis would have 
formed incipient collections {miUiUh) among the Visvamitras, 
Bliargavas, AAglrasas and Atreyas about the commencement of the 
Ireta age. The alleged institution of sacrifice then agrees with 
the remarks above about its development soon after Bharata’s time. 

Those collections would have grown with the fresh hymns com¬ 
posed by later rishis’and especially during the great advance of 
brahmanism under the various branches of tlio Bbaiatas, 
when and by whom sacrificial rites appear to have been largely 


These 8t«teii,ents are noteworthy, though they occur in a fanciful 

description of the Ireta age, V.a 57, 3‘J f; Ed ii, 3U, 43 f; Mat J-i.?, 40 f. 

It 18 relegaW to the Svayambhuva inanvantara. but obviously belongs 

to histonca ime. as the introduction of king Vasu Cnidya-unaricaS 
thows. see eighth note in/ra. upuiicaia 

9o! 52. 65, 66, 

43. ' ' *- 56-7: Kur i, 

Cf‘ ■’ ^0' I- 5. Mat 56 ; iiS. 1. 5. 

’ Lfii^tlor PP- 191-2- 

V. 5.: 7^ rr Ef\nn6 TMaTi^ti r 
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developed ’ as the hymns show. Tradition does not indicate any 
marked stage for a long time afterwards, except that it suggests ,'2 
that in tlie time of Vasu Caidya-uparicara (pp. 118, 149) the 
question became acute, whether animals should be offered in 
sacrifices or only inanimate things. He was the foremost monarch 
of his day. He was appealed to as an authority on dharma, and 
declared that the practice of sacrificing animals was quite per¬ 
missible, and so incurred the anger of brahmans who asserted the 
doctrine of ahhhgd ; ^ though it is said he made a great sacrifice in 
which nothing living was offered.* 

The next stage to be noticed is that the division of rc, yajus 
and sdman had apparently come into existence before the time of 
liiranyanabha, king of Kosala, because he and his disciple, king Krte, 
constructed saihhitas of samans, which were called the ‘eastern 
sumansand the chanters of them were called Kartas (p. 173). 
Here also appears the influence of k^triyas. This and the following 
compilation were in the Dva])ara age, and the statement above that 
the Vedas were arranged in that age is true. 

By the time of king Brahmadatta of S. Pancala (pp. 148, 165) 
the collections of hymns appear to liave been largely constituted, 
for they were definitely combined into a whole by his two ministers,® 
Kandarika (or Pundarlka) and Subalaka (or Galava) Biibbravya 
Pancula.'^ Kandarika is described as dvi-vala, vhamloga and adhvaryu^ 
and as the promulgator (pravarfal-a) of the Veda-^tra.® B.'ibhravya 
Pancala was hahvrca and ucdrya^^ and knew all the iftstras;“he 


* Cf. Va 57. 125; Bd ii, 50, 48; Mat 143, 42; and fourth note above. 
Rigv iv, 43 and 44 are attributed to Purumijha aud Ajamilba, Suulioti-as, 
who were no doubt king Ajamidha and his brother Puj-umidhn, p. 112. 

' Va 57, 91-121. Bd ii, 30. 9-48. Mat 143, 5-37. MBh xiv, 91, 
2828-35. All in fabulous form. 

’ Kur i, j29, 41 makes the doctrine begin in the Treta age. 

« MBh xii, 33$, 12754-63, in a fable, 557, 12712 to 339, 12859. 

^ Here would apply the statement tliat the Vedas were first chanted in 
the eastern region (p. 312), if the wor<l ‘ chanted ’ be emphatic. 

‘ Hv ,20. 1049-50; .25, 1256-7 ; 24, 1303-4. Mat 20, 24 ; 21, 30-1. 
Pad V, 10, 69, 116-17. MBh xii, 344, 13262-4. He, his mother, queen 
and ministers were all devotees of yogo. The folk-tale (p. 250, note *) is 
told of him and the two ministers. 

’ Called PunciA-a, Hv 23, 1256. 

* Hv .25, 1257. kv vii, 64, 10. 

’ Mat .21, 31. Pad v, 10, 117 misreading Vaidya*’. 

Hv 23, 1257. 6iv vii, 64, 9. ” Mat 21, 30. Pad v, 10, 116. 
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composed the Siksa' and instituted it;he also devised the 
Krama, mastered it thoroughly and instituted it.^ This tradition 
is corroborated by the statement in Vcdic literature that Haldiravya 
Pancfila was the author of the Kraniaputha of the Rk-saiiihitu * 
though it gives no clue to bis position or time. 

These statements say Rigvedic hymns had been made into a 
collection by Kandarlka. His epithets ilvi'veila, chumloga and 
adhtaryn mean (I take it) that he was specially proficient in the 
faman and yajm departments. Bubhravya, working apjiarently on 
that collection, applied himself specially to the Rigveda as his 
epithet hahrea suggests, and composed the Siksu and devised the 
Kramapatha. Tradition thus declares that the first substantial 
comi)ilation and study of the hymns of the 'N’eda in its triple 
departments of re, yajuH and suhian were made in S. Pancala by 
these two brahman ministers of Brahmadatta,'’ whose position may 
be estimated as about a century and a half before the Bharata 
battle (pp. 148, 164-5). But Kandarika^s compilation was not the 
N eda as we have it now, first, because certain hymns, such as 


■ Hv 30. 1049 ; 34. 1304. ^ Pram. MHli xii.^id. 13263. 

* Prani.ihij. 13262-3; Hv 30, 1049; 34, 1304: Mat 31, 30 and 
Pad V. 10. 116 (botli «hicli misread Kamasai/tra for A'r<inia^>d</<o). Tlie 
Peu/af>alha would have been older, ilaedoiiell. S<i7i.<k. Lit., pp. 50-1. 

* \V«-ber, of Iml. Lit,, p. 34. sliowiug the error of tlie alwve 

leadinp Kamasattra, it lieiiig also iiicoiisisfent with the chai-acter if 
these persons as devotees of yoga (niutli inUe above). The error is 
explained by Vatsyaynna's statement in Ids X-oniasi/'ra i, that ^vetuketu 
composed a woik on kama, it was nl)ridged by Bfibbravya Pane ala, and 
be studied Bublnavya s work. It is shown from many passages (pp. 164-6. 
and next chap.) that Bi alimadatta (and therefore his minister Br.bhnivyu) 
was long prior to Svetaketu, and Vafsy.ayana’s single statement makiiur 
his Babliravya posterior to Svetaketu cannot, by identifying the two 
Babhravyas, override tliat finding; for he wrote eight or nine centuries 
later than Svetaketu ( Vat^yayaua—Ou Author of Ou KaviasHtm ; by 
Hamnchamiro Cliakladar: Journ. of Depart, of Lcttei-s. Calc. Univ; 

rtri. n ««*other, later than Svetaketu. 

a‘Uo Ind fw® R-lf’ tJ'crefore Babbravya 

are nou L of Pancala some lour or five centuries apart 

Mya.?d Pad in chap. XI. The 

work, the Kramar:SL!'l tl.: TTLX":!"" 

^uZ rs! iio-r2oS.‘^"2r/, 

He and they are lu tlie transmigrations, p. 250. note *. 
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Devr.pi’s for inptance (s, 08: p. 165), could not have been included 
since they weie later ; and secondly, because tradition is unanimous 
that Vyasa ‘arranged* the Veda, which naeans a real arrangement 
of the Veda as it was hnally settled. 

The final compilation was made after Devapi’s time and not until 
that of Vyasa, who followed him by about half a century, because 
hymns are attributed to Asita or Devala, and Devala was a con- 
temporary of the Pandavas (p. 233) and so of Vyasa. Vyasa* 
must have added all the hymns that were incorporated latest, and 
completed the canon. Tradition entirely supporte this. It says 
generally that he arranged the Veda,’' he divided the Veda into 
four,3 he divided the four-pada Veda into four;* and there are 
explicit statements that he compiled the Rigvetla.® Both tradition 
and the latest hymns in the Rigveda therefore show the time when 
the canon was established, and tradition proclaims the man by whom 
that was done. Only a lishi of commanding ability, knowledge 
and eminence could have made it a canon accepted unquestioningly 
therrafter, and that is exactly the character and position which 
tradition unanimously attributes to Vyasa, a rishi pre-eminent above 
all others.® He would probably have completed that work about 
a quarter of a century before the Bharata battle, that is, about 
980 B.c. (p. 182). The priestly literature has suppressed all these 
facts (p. 10 ). 

There is no definite tradition about the Atharvaveda, but some 
statements throw light on it. 

First, as regards its names. The early mention of its songs 
occurs under the names Atharianas and Angirasat^ and the oldest 

* Learning from Jatukornya, p. 217. 

* Va tfO, 12; ei. 77. Bd ii, 34, 12; 35, 86 . Kiir i, 52, 9-10. Siv 
V, 1, 33. Cf. Bhag xii, Q, 49-50 : Br 158. 33-5. 

* Vri5S,ll; 75.17. Bd iii, !(?, 69. MatJ^i,!!. Ag 23-4. 

' ^ H J, 179; 77, 75. Bd iii, 13. 77. Hv 42, 2365. Kur i, 29, 43. 

Lg 1 . 30. 66-7. Gnr i, 215, 11. Vi§ iii, 4, 2, 6 , 7 , 14, 16. 

* Va 60, 19 and Bd ii, 34, 19 say;— 

tatah sa rca uddhrtya Rgvedam samakalpayat. 

So also Vis iii, <i, 13 , substituting kriavan munih for samukahxiyoit. 
Similarly Kur i, 52, 16, but corruptly. ' 

* He was venerated as an incarnation of Visnu, Vfi J, 42-3 ; Kur ii 
50,66; Gar i, 57, 59; &c.: also of ^ivo, Kur ii, 11, 136: and of 
Brahma, VS 77, 74-5; Bd iii, 13, 76: and as Brnbina’s son, Lg ii» 

^ If* 
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name is Jf/iarvaii^iranag} Now tradition calls the earliest curtain 
Ahgiras A(/iar:an Ahgiras (p. 218), ami these two names and 
the compound of both are virtually the same appellation. The 
Atharvaugirasa inshis began in the kingdom of Vaisall (]). 219), 
that is, among the Manvas and not the Ailas. The hymns are also 
specially connected with the Bhrgus,* who were originally associated 
with the Manvas, and so the ancient Bhargava Usanas, the teacher 
of the Daityas (that is, non-Ailas) is called Atharvandia nidhis? It 
is said there was a Vasistha named Atharvan, and the appellation 
Atharvanidhi is given to two Vasisthas (p. 207); and the Vasisthas 
belonged to the Manvas of Ayodhya. All these names therefore 
connect these songs with the ^lanvas and not the Ailas, and mainly 
with the eastern region (p. 312). 

Next, as regards this Veda’s character. It is a heterogeneous 
collection of the most popular spells current among the masses, and 
its most salient teaching is sorcery.* Now the populace was non- 
Aila (p. 290), and magical power was the particular pursuit of the 
earliest bnihmans, who belonged to the non>Aiias, as shown above. 
These features indicate that these songs began with and embody 
the ancient beliefs and practices of the peoples whom the Ailas 
subjugated, so that naturally the spirit which breathes therein is 
that of a prehistoric age,® of the times prior to the higher develop¬ 
ment of brahmanism among the Ailas. 

Tliirdly, may be noticed the word brahma. The original thing 
denote<l by it was, as I understand, the magical power, whether 
incantation, charm or what not,** by which a man could exert 
influence over all natural and supernatural beings—what anthro¬ 
pologists now call viam? The Atharvan songs were brahma^ and the 
man who employed that was brahman, the wizard or medicine-man.® 


^r«cdonell. SunsL 189. 

I fc lnd^x 1 . 18. ^^90,\ 2. Bd iii, 65, 12. Hv .25, 1323. 

?■ >89. Cf. Ya JS9, 9; Bd ii. jo. lO; 

Mat I Of fur a fancied connexion. 

♦ 'a' '■ 3188-90 and Mat 25, 9-11. 

Mncdonell, p, 185 ^ n. 

* Id., p. 185. 

P- 149. note. Macdonell, pp. 189-90. 
13. *'*« was Alharvaym vidhi, Ya 76, 1-2 ; Bd iii, 

• ^<d^rna, Va 68, 36 ; Bd iii, 6. 37. 
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So the Atharvan books called this Veda the Brahmaveda} and 
claimed that it was the Veda for the brahman.- They used the 
words in the earlier sense, and the other Vedic books regarding 
(I suggest) the words from the later point of vdew of reformed 
bralimanism disputed that claim. It is said that in former times 
only a Vasistha could act as brahman^ —quite appropriately, since 
the songs were then Manva. 

Speaking generally therefore, the Atharvaveda was the accumu- 
lation of magical beliefs, observances and practices, starting from 
the non-Aila i-aces and gaining accretions from the Ailas and the 
people at large; while the Rigveda with its ancillary Yajus and 
Saman was the religious expression of mainly the Ailas or Aryans 
as developed through reformed brahmanism and exhibited in 
sacrifice. 

What Vyasa did seems to have been this. The statement that 
he arranged and divided the four-pada Veda into four suggests 
(1) that, though re, saman, and probably yajus and Atharvan* 
were distinguished before, as shown above, yet they had not been 
treated distinctly, all co-existed as four padas in one general Veda, 
and he definitely separated them and constituted them respectively 
as four distinct Vedas: or (2) that, at any rate, he expressly and 
formally fixed the fourfold division and completed the canon of each 
Veda in definite shape, which became final subject to small modi¬ 
fications afterwards.® He had four disciples and entrusted to each 
of them one Veda, viz. the Rigveda to Paila, the Yajurveda to 
Vaisampayana, the Samaveda to Jaimini and the Athaiwaveda to 
Sumantu.® The priestly literature has suppressed all this just as it 
has ignored Vyasa (p. 9), for something of this sort must have 
taken place on any theory of the compilation of the four Vedas. 

‘ Also Va 65, 27; 15d iii, i, 26. 

’ Weber, pp. 123, 149-50. Macdoucll, pp. 189, 194-5. So Vyasa 
by this Veda coii>tituted the status of the brahman, Va 60, 18; Bd ii, 
18; Ag ioO. 25. 

’ Weber, p. 123. 

* General remarks about these and mantras and their kinds, Bd ii, S3, 
36-46; 35, 71-3 : Va 61, 63-4. 

* Macdoiiell, ,Sansk. Lit., pp. 47-50. 

‘ Va 60, 12-15. Bd ii, 34, 12-15. Vi? iii, 4, 7-9. Lg i. 39. 55-60. 
Kur i, 5.2. 11-13. Gar i, .215, 12-13. JIBh xii, 5.29, 12337-8; 54.2, 
13025-7 (which substitutes 6uka for the suta, see p. 21); 351, 13647-9 
(similarly). Bhfig xii, 6, 61-3. 
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The Vedic age thus closed roundly at about 1000 b. c.* Anteriorly 
it stretched back for centuries, as the chronological list on pages 191-2 
read with pages 144-9 shows. There was a vast difference in time 
between the earliest hymns and the latest in the Rigveda. Hymns 
handed dorni orally during those centuries could hardly have 
escaped being gradually modified in their diction as the language 
gi-adually changed, and when they were at last collected into the 
canon, their diction would be rather that of the age when the 
collection was formed than that of the times when they were com¬ 
posed.- Hence it is not surprising, if the hymns betray no marked 
differences of language commensurate with the long Vedic period. 
They were sacred, but their text would not have attained to fixity 
and verbal veneration until the canon was completed and closed. 
Yet even then phonetic changes went on, and the saihhita text did 
not take its final shape till after the completion of the Brahmanas, 
or alwut 600 b.c.^ 


CHAPTER XXVIl 

THE VEDIC SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS AND THE 

BRAHMANAS 

TiioutiH the Puranas say very little about secular history after 
the Bharata battle, yet the Puranic brahmans incorporated notices 
of the Vedic schools and later teachers. The development of those 
schools among Vyasa’s disciples is described best in the Vuyu and 
Brahmanda, less fully in the Vishnu, and the Bhagavati has copied 
hss clearly and intelligently.* Many of the teachers named » are 
allud^ to m Vedic literature, but their assignment in those several 
schools does not, I believe, always tally with their assignment in 
that literature; yet there may be tnith in both, since teachers were 

; ^ estimated also by Macdonell, SansL Lit., p. 47. 

* V' ofind. Lit., p. 20. 

Mai^onell. op. cit., pp. 48. 50. ‘ 

» "3-7 ; Bd ii, 35, 83-6. 

manv of tL \nL ^ '* j There is much variation in 

uSL when they are 


tl<9 


Y 
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no doubt masters of more tlian one Veda. The account in the first 
two Puranas mentioned was obviously drawn up and added by the 
Puranic brahmans themselves, and deserves attention, because they 
had knowledge of those schools, and because the account was 
endorsed by the brahmanic Visnu and again by the still more 
bi-ahmanie Bhagavata,* As I have not studied Vedic literature 
closely, I cannot venture to discuss intricacies, and so merely set 
out the account briefly here with a few comments. Care must be 
taken not to confuse different persons of the same name, for the 
accoxint shows there were many such; thus, as will appear, there 
were two Sumantus and several Yajnavalkyas, and the Jaimini 
who taught Pauspindya was great grandson of Vyasa's disciple 
Jaimini.* 

Higveda.^ Paila made two versions and gave them to his 
disciples, one to Indrapramati ^ and the other to Vaskala. Vjiskala 
made four samhitas of his version and gave them seveially to his 
four disciples, Bodhya, Agnimiithara, Para^ra ® and Yajnavalkya. 
Indrapramati taught his vei'sion to Mfindukeya; he taught it to 
liis son Satyasravas; he to Satvahita; and he to his son SatyasrI. 
SatyasrI had three great disciples, Devamitra Sakalya, RathTtara 
Sakapnrna® and Viiskali Bharadvaja ; and they established sakhus. 
Sakalya made five samhitas and taught them to his five disciples, 
Mudgala, Golaka, Khallya, Vatsa and Saisireya. He was very 
conceited.^ King * Janaka' of Videha performed a horse-sacrifice 
and a great concourse of rishis attended it. He offered great wealth 
(including slaves®) to whoever should be the greatest among them, 
so they challenged one another to discussion. Yajnavalkya, son of 
Brahmavaha, vanquished them all with his questions, and then 
challenged Sakalya with the penalty that whichever failed shoidd 


* Weber, Iliet. of Ind. Lit., p. 142, note, refers to the Vis and Va 
accounts, but doubts their trustworthiness—gratuitously. 

’ They are treated as one, Weber, op cil., p. 240. note *. 

’ Va CO, 24-32, 63-6 : 61, 1-4. Btl i\,3i, 24-33; 35, 1-7. Visiii, 
■i, 16-26. Ag 150, 25-6; .255 (a disquisition); .870, 2-3. Bbfig xii, 
6. 53-60. 


* To be distinguished from the earlier Indrapramati, p. 214. 

'' To be distinguished from earlier Fara^rus, p. 213. 

® ^akapuni. Weber, op. cU., p. 85. 

^ JtiaitAhaiikdra-garvila; hence called Weber, pp. 33, 129: 

Vtdic Index ii, 296. Cf. MBh xiii, U, 689-92 ? 

* Videha slaves, Vedic Index, ii, 212. 
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forfeit his life. He answered all Sakalya’s questions, but Silkalva 
could not answer his single question and so perished.’ Ynjaavalkya 
then carried off the prize.^ Sakapurpa Rathitara made three 
saiiihitas and also a nirukta. He had four disciples, Ketava, 
Drilaki,^ Satabalaka and Xaigama.^ Vjlskali Bliaradvaja made 

three samhitas, and had three disciples, Xandayanlya, Pannagari 
and Arvava. * 

rajirne^la/’ Vaisampayaua made 86 saiiihitas (27, \'i.nu) and 

all Ins disciples received them ex.-opt Yajnavalkva, who was dis- 

carded because of his presumption. Those 86 disciples fashioned 

samhitas, and comprised three groups distinguished geographically 

the northern, the madhyadesya and the eastern, the chiefs of which 

were respectively SySmayani, Asuri and Alainbi. Thev were all 

called Carakas and Carakadlivaryns, and fsavs the 'N'isnu) Taittiriva« 

^ajnavalkya, called Brahmarati,*--fashioned independentlv separate 

yajnses,' and had 15 disciples, Kanva, Madliyan.dina, .4. (names 

given): they were ealled 'Yajins. So there were 101 recensions 
altogether. 

All these oceurreneos and names are explaineel in a story « which 
consists largely of fable and grow out of a misnmierstandin.r of 
names. It says (among other things) that Vajnavalkva Brahmarnti 
ihen discarded had to disgorge the yajusc.s he had learnt from 
isampa.iana and the other disciples pieked them up: that he 
then worship,,ed the sun and obtained his own s,,ecial yijnses from 

s 'r ir 

(60, 67-75 and 59. 108-30) ^ "'ere purified 

^ (Weber. 

SCO in_;Va under Yajurvpda. ^ * "-J” *o have arisen eaiiicr; 

inserted six names wioL’lv^^' apparently confused the text and 


-serted six naW.; wToiigly ' ' 

A. B'Mi. 55. 8-13,1 


nirukta. 

■tg MO, V'> iii.J. 1-2, 12-13. 

Blmg copied this, did not know; go Vis. 

H 23. Bf] ] 4 _ 2 g^ cinbellisbiug. 
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Yajnavalkyaj this Yajnavalkya was (either Vajasanior) Vajasaneya; 
hence his disciples, the Vajasane^’as of the White Yajus, were 
called shortly Vajins: but vdjin was misunderstood as a * horse’, 
and so he is styled aSvarupa.'^ Similarly, Tittiri was apparently 
the chief of the disciples of the Black Yajus,® and his followers were 
the Taittinyas. 

This Yujnavalkya as Vaisampayana’s disciple would have been 
prior to Janamejaya HI, and his teaching- appears to have been 
adopted by that king, for, it is said, Janamejaya established the 
^'ujasaneyaka school in disregard of a Vaisampayana and in spite 
of his curse, but ultimately abdicated.® In other respects this 
account of the Yajurveda, and especially of the Black Yajus, appears 
from its brevity and indefiniteness and the large number of 
disciples and recensions to have contracted the succession of 
teachers; and the three leaders of the Taittinyas, Syamayani, 
Asuri and Alambi, should be placed soon after Adhisimakrsna's 
time, if this Asuri is the same as Pancasikha’s teacher (see infra). 

Hdtuaveda.* Jaimini taught this to his son Sumantu, he to his 
son Sutvan, and he to his son Sukarman. Sukarman Jaimini made 
a thousand saihhitHs of it.® He had two famous disciples, Pausyafiji 
or Pauspinji® and Hiranyanabha Kausalya. Pauspiuji made 
5(K) saihhitfis and taught them to his four disciples, who were 
called the * northern saman chanters Hiranyanabha made 500 
also (15, Vimn) and taught them to his disciples, who were called 
the ^eastern saman chanters\ Pauspinji's disciples were Laug^aksi 
(or Lokfiksi), Kuthumi, Kusitin and Luhgali. Laugaksi had five 
disciples, and their schools were those of Ranayanlya, Tandiputra, &c, 
(names given). Kuthumi had his three sons as his disciples, Aurasa, 

‘ Vi?, misunderstaudiug, makes the suu appear asvarCipa, Bliag copied. 

* Weber, pp. 41, 87, 90-1. Vi?, misunderstanding, turned him and 
the other disciples into partridges; and so also Bliag. Tittiri was a name, 
see p. 105. 

» M.-xt 50, 57-65. Va 09, 250-6. This Vai^ainpuynua can hardly 
have been VySsa’a disciple, chronologically. He may have been the 
Vaifinmpayaiia of the MBh (i, 60, 2227 f.); but there he has been con¬ 
fused with Vyasa’s disciple, and so VjSsa and the earlier Vui^mpayana 
liave been wrongly introduced. 

^ Va €1, 27-47. Bd ii, 35, 31-55. Partially, Vis iii, 6. 1-8 : Bhag 
xii, 6, 75-80 : Ag 150, 28-9 ; 260 (a disquisition); 270, 6-8. 

‘ Here Va and Bd tell a fuble about him and Indra. 

* Pau^jaiiji (Va, Bd) is a misreading of Pauepinji (Vi?), i. ©• Pflus- 
pindya; Vfdic Index, ii, 27. 
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Partsara * and Bhagavitti, and these Kauthuinas formed three 
sections. Sauridyxi and Srhgiputra were apparently disciples of 
Aurasa or Bhagavitti,- and Srhgiputra declared three satiibitas, 
those of Caila, Pniclnayoga and Surala. Pupaiirya Kauthuma 
declared six saihhitas, those of Asurayaua, a Patafijali, &c. (names 
given). Laugali and Saiihotra^ each declared six saiiihitas. 
Lfihgali’s six disciples were Bbaluki, Jaimini, Lomagfiyani, drc. 
{names given) j and they promulgated sariihitas. 

Hiranyanabha Kausalya’s disciple was prince Krta. He made 
24 saihhitns, and declared them to his disciples, Rada, Gautama, 
Para^ra, &c, (names given); and they were the Karta* saman 
chanters. Pauspinji and Krta were the most famous of all saman 
chanters. This statement about Hiranyanabha, Krta and l»is 
disciples is wrongly introduced here, for they belonged to a much 
earlier period (p. 173): it has been inserted in order to bring them 
into the scheme of Vedic schools derived from Vvasa. 


Athanaveda.’' Sumantu divided it into two and tauirht it to 
Kabandlia. Kabandba divided it into two again and gave one part 
to Pathya and the other to Devadarsa (or Vedasparsa). The latter 
made four versions and taught them to his four disciples, Moda, 
Brahmabala, Pippal.'ida and Saulkuyani. The Pathyas had three 
divisions, those of Jajali,*' Kumudiidi and a ‘Saunaka^ ^Saunaka* 
made two sariihitas, and gave one to Babhm and the other to 


Saindhavuyana. Saindhava gave that to Muujake^ and it was 
again made into two. The best vikalpanas of the saihhitas are 
the Jsak^trakalpa, \aitana, Samhituvidhi, Aiigirass kalpa and 
Suntikalpa. 


This account of the ^ edic schools has brought them well into the 
Brahmana period, and the chronology of that period may be con¬ 
sidered. The great Bmhmanas’ were composed in the country of 


' To be distinguished from other ParJUaras, p. 213. 

Ihe text 18 defective. 

‘ ;nay = Kusitin, but Bd makes him = Laiig.ili. 

ft \r^ ^ mjsread this as KrarUa (p. 173). 

Bd ii, 55. 55-62. Vis iii, 5, 9-15. A<fl 50 Z 0 - 
(a disquisition); .270. 8-9. Bhag xli, 7. 1-4. “ ’ ’ 

’ tK f" much earlier. 

{i..oompIe,e5;)7riV?32T"^^^^^^ 7'" 

Bdii 55 1 ^ *o.i-41. 1 heir declaiei-8 are styled 
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the Kurus or allied Kuru-Pancalas,^ hence the fusion of those two 
peoples is important, which occurred more than a century after the 
Bhiirata battle or about 820 b.c. (p. 283). 

The Pancaviriisa and Taittirlya Brahmanas are the most archaic 
of the regular Brahmanas.* The Pancavimsa, though its home 
apparently lay farther east, yet contains a minute description of 
sacrifices performed on the rivers Sarasvatl and Drsadvatl, and has 
no allusion to the Kuru-Pancalas ; hence it was apparently composed 
before the blending,^ and while the Kurus still reigned at Hastina- 
pura and over Kuruksetra (say) about 830 b.c. The Taittirlya 
refers to the united Kuru»Pancalas,* and was therefore composed 
after the fusion, (say) sooi» after 800 b.c. 'A more recent group 
is formed by the Jaiminlya, the Kausitaki and the Aitareya 
Brahmanas. The first of these is probably the oldest, while the 
third seems, on linguistic grounds at least, to be the latest of the 
three.' The Satapatha is posterior to these. Latest of all are 
the Gopatha Brahmana and the short Brahmanas of the Sumaveda.^ 
All these would be posterior to the fusion of the Kurus and 
Panculas, and so the Jaiminlya refers repeatedly to the Kuru- 
Pancalas, and they are mentioned in the Satapatha and Gopatha.^ 
The Bralimana period ended apparently before or about 600 b.c. ; ’ 
hence the Satapatha may be placed somewhat before that date, and 
it will probably not be far wrong to put the Jaiminlya, the Kausi¬ 
taki and the Aitareya about half-way between the Taittirlya and 
the Satapatha, in the last quarter of the eighth century and the 
first quarter of the seventh, the Jaiminlya first and the Aitareya 
third. 

\ By the end of the seventh century u. c., the original Puranas had 
been compiled as shown in chapter IV, and the old traditions 
became known to a certain extent to the recluse brahmans who 
composed the Brahmanas (pp. 10, 63): hence the Satapatha notices 
much legend, though seemingly with doubtful success.”") The fact 

' Vedic Index, i. 165. * MacdoucH, Sansk. Lit., p. 203. 

* Id., p. 210. Weber, Iliet. of Ind. Lit., pp. 67-8. 

* Vedic Index, i, 165. 

* illacduuel], 8anak. Lit., p. 203. 

” The Kuru-Paucala dynasty ended about 400 b.c. (p. 180). 

’ Macdonell, Sansk. Lit., pp. 50,215. Winternitz, in his GeschichU der 
IndiecJien Litteralur (i, p. 25) makes the landmark the rise of Buddhism, 
which practically agrees. 

* e. g. its story of Gotaraa Riihugiina, pp. 224, 311. 
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that the Bruhnsanas make no reference to the PaD<lavas or tlie 
Bharata battle has been explained;* and the reason why the 
Bharatas are not mentioned in the geo<fi*aphical lists of the Aitareya 
BrTihinana, in Mann, or in the Buddhist texts,^ is simply that the 
terra Bharata had become too wide for particular use, as noticed in 
p. 293. The futility of expecting' to find secular history in the 
Bi-uhniaaas, which are purely priestly literature, is emphasized by 
the fact that thev take very little notice even of contemporar\- 
kings. 

The foregoing suceession of teachers of the Vedic schools during 
the Brahmana period may be supplemented by notices of various 
brahmans who were contemporary. Many are mentioned in 
^'edic literature and in the MahabhSrata and Puranas, but 
genei*ally in biahmanic statements without definite historical con¬ 
nexions;^ yet here may be noticed certain of them on whom light 
can be thrown so as to suggest their mutual, and apprc'ximately 
real, positions. 

A near relative probably of the Pilndavas’ puroliita Dhaumya was 
Ayoda Dhauinja, who lived in the time of their successorPariksit II 
and his son Janamejaya HI.'* He had three disciples, Upanianyu, 
rdaka Puncalya and Veda. \’eda became Janamejaya's 
puroliita.^ Uddtilaka® was son of Aruna Aupavesi Gautama. Aruna 
had learnt of Upaveia and of Asvapati’ prince of the Kekayas, 
who instructed also Praclnaiala Aupamanyava. Uddalaka learnt 
also of Patancala Kapya (p. 250). He was contemporary with 
Svaidfivana Saunaka and Sauceya Praelnayogva,** and he or his 


' P. 283. See also Macdonell, Lit., p. 21G. 

* Vedic Index, ii. p. 96. 

® ilPh i, 53, 2044-50 is a brabmanical jumble, 
phauinya was a Kaiyapn (p. 233). So Aitar Bi.'ihin (vii, 5, 27) says 
tlio Kadyupas were Jaimniejayu's hereditary prie'-t-* 

» MBh i,_5, 673-97. 740-6; 53. 2047. Weber. Hist, of Ind. Lit. 
p. 71. An Arupi, Var 37, 7. 

He was an Augiiasa. Mat 196, I, G. 8. He must be distinguished 
^om luldala or Uddalaki, an Atreya (Mat 197, 2), wliose son was 
Nacket^. called also Naciketa. They appear in brahmanical fables; 

3486-7: Vur 193. 12f. Veelic Index i. 

Hentltothe'^ ' 5 apparently 

^ There were more than one Aivapati, see p. 164, and ilat 208, 5. 
Satapatha Brahm xi, 4, 1-9 ; 5, 3. 
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son Auddalaka were contemporary with that Pracinasala, four 
other brahmans and Asvapati.' Uddalaka had a son begotten 
of his wife by a disciple at his request, Svetaketu Auddalaki 
Aruneya.- He had a favourite disciple Kahoda (Kausitaki^) and 
gave him his daughter Sujata in marriage, and their son was 
Astavakra. Kahoda was vanquished by Vandin in a controversy 
before king ‘ Janaka ’ and was drowned. Svetaketu and Astavakra, 
uncle and nephew, were of the same age and were brought up in 
Uddiilaka^s hermitage. "When Astavakra learnt of his father^s 
fate, they both went to Janaka Ugrasena Puskaramalin and over¬ 
came Vandin.* Contemporary with Svetaketu were the Pancala 
king Pravahana Jaivala* and Jala Jatukarnya.® 

It is said Svetaketu, who was reckoned a rishi,’ established strict 
monogamy for women, in relation to brahman women.® It is 
amazing that such a story should have been fabricated and preserved, 
if not true; and if true, it would indicate that laxity among 
brahmans (which various stories suggest in early times) did not 
disappear till some time later than the Bharata battle.® 

Uddalaka had as pupils Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya and Proti 
Kausurubindi. The Vajasaneya school was established in or 
by Janamejaya Ill’s time (p. 324). Yajnavalkya bad Asuri as 


’ Chaudogya Up. V. 11-17. 

* MBh i, 122, 4724, 4735: iii, 1S2, 10599: xii, 34, 1229: xiii, 
1S5, 7671. Weber, pp. 71, 137. Called by abridgement, ‘ son of 
Gautama,’ SBE i, pp. 76-7 ; Vedie Indtx ii, p. 409. Mentioned, MBh 
ix. 39. 2207-9. 

* Vedic Index, i, p. 145. 

« MBh iii, 132, 10599 to 134, 10690. Bum vi, 121, 16. Fables about 
Astavakra, MBh xiii, 19, 1390 f.; Br 212, 72 f. 

* Chaudogya Up. v, 3, 1. Brhadaranyaka Up. vi, 2. 1. 

* Vedic Index ii, p. 409. ’ Apastamba i, 2, 5, 4-6. 

* MBh i, 122, 4724-35. Yet the same is attributed fur earlier to 
Dirghatamas, 104, 4202-3. Both possibly true. 

* Cf. the story of Jabala and her son Satyukama, who wore later 
(j'n/Va); Chaudogya Up. iv, 4, 1—2. Cf. Vedic Index i, 273, 479—80 5 
ii, 84, 259. As regards polyandry, MBh i, 195, 7244 to 196, 7271. Wns 
the description of a brahman by adding jmtra to his mothers name (a 
prnctice that prevailed about this period) due to such laxity? ANeber, 
Iliet. of Ind. Lit., pp. 71, 131 : where Krsna Devakiputia, the scholar, 
is plainly different from Kr?na the king; so Vedic Index, i. P- _l84. 
Krfna wits a veiy common name, and Devaku (and therefore the feminine 
Devaki) an ordinary name. 

Bhag ix, 22, 38, if correct, would refer to an earlier Yfijhavalkya. 
There were many Yajfiavnlkyas (p. 237). 
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pupil.* Asuii's first disciple was Paficasikha, wbo was of Parfisani’s 
gotra, was a bhiksu,* and was called Kfipileya (it is said) after liis 
foster-mother Kapilfi and shortly Kapila by the Saukhyas.^ He 
went to Janaka Janadeva, king of Mithila, and the king gave up 
his hundred teachers and followed Pancasikha, who tau"ht him 
mok^ according to the Saiikhya; ■* and Janaka Hharmadhvaja also 
was his disciple.® Two stages below Asuri was Asurayana, with 
whom Yaska was contemporary.® This Yajnavalkya also taught 
Madhuka Paiiigya, he taught Cuda Bhaga\'itti, he Junaki Aya- 
sthnna, and he Satyakama Jabala.' 

In a chronological succession of teachers are named (downwards)— 
Upavesi, Aruna, Uddalaka, Yajnavalkya, Asuri and Asuiayana: * 
and \odhu (or ^'odha), Kapila, Asuri and Pancasikha are mentioned 
as connected teachers,^ treating Kapila and Pancasikha as distinct. 

These particulars yield something like a chronological scheme, 
and all the more important of these teachers *“ are shown in the 
following table, which is in continuation of those on pages 148-9 
and 192. It starts with teachers contemporary with the Pandavas, 
Pariksit II and Janamejaya III, and nearly all the pei-sons in the 
first four columns are connected by synchronisms. There are few 
synchronisms touching the teachers in columns 5-8, yet something 
may be done to estimate their positions, for the notice of some o'f 
them in the Brahmanas would no doubt warrant the inference 
that such a person flourished well before the Brahmana which 
mentions him, at least a quarter of a century prior. The steps are 


• ^31, 235-0. Vedic Index i, 72. 

MBh XU, 322. 11875. 

31 mythiad Kapila. MBli vi, 

ih'ilo urn ^2932; 34.1. 13254:351. 13703; 

?•' 2 — Sahara’s sons (p. 271): Pad ii 

’ S xii’ fio Fable, SG9. 9000-4. 

ITT , ’ 11875 wUh 321, 11839-40 

. Weber, pp. 128. 235-6. Vedte Index i. 72 

■ I- Brhnclaianjoka Up. vi, 3, 7 - 11 . 

Brhadaranyaka Up. vl, 5, 2-3. r . . i. 
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numbered as far as 100, but beyond that there are no clear royal 
synchronisms to mark definite steps. 

Thus the Taittiriya Brahmana shows that Aru^ Aupave^i * lived 
well before 800 b.c., and the synchronisms coupled with the date of 
the Bharata battle assign him to the early half of the ninth 
century b.c. Similarly the Jaiminiya shows that Yajnavalkya 
Vajasaneya lived well before 725, and his position in the table 
places him more than a century earlier. The Satapatha notices 
Uddalaka, Svetaketu, Sakalya, Asuri, Madhuka, Pracinayogya and 
Satyakfima, and shows that Satyakama, the latest of them, lived 
well before 600 b.c. The Kausitaki mentions Uddalaka, Svetaketu 
and Madhuka, and fises their time closer in that Madhuka, the 
latest of these, lived well before 700. The most effective indication 
is that to the Tundins belongred the Tundva or Pancavim^ 
Brahmana of the Samaveda,* so that Tandiputra and all the prior 
teachers of that Veda in column 7 were anterior to 830 b.c. 

If then we work on these inferences according to the sequence in 
the table and with the scale proposed at page 182, we may estimate 
the periods when the tesLchers Jlount//ed, escept as regards those of 
the Atharvaveda for whom there are no synchronisms. In the 
ninth century b. c. flourished Uddalaka in the first quarter, 
Svetaketu about the middle, and Sakalya and Tandiputra in the 
third quarter. In the eighth century Asuri and Madhuka at the 
beginning, Panca^ikha in the middle, and Asurayana and Yilska 
in the fourth quarter. In the seventh century Satyakama in the 
second quarter. This estimate for Panca^ikha agrees with Buddhist 
legends, which speak of him as long prior to Buddha.'* 

The account of the Vedic schools shows that Vyasa’s successors 
exercised individual liberty in dealing with the text of the Vedas as 
arranged by him, and so there grew up a multitude of modifications 
which constituted different ^uses’. Five Puranas explain briefly 
how that happened.* The differences arose from the idiosyncrasies 
(drfii’Vil/irama) of the various teachers, and consisted in their 
arrangement of the mantras and Brabmanas and in their trans¬ 
position of tones and syllables (»vara~vartia), but the essential text 

* Vedic Index i, 35. 

* Macdonell, Sanek. Lit., pp. 209-10. Weber, op. cU., p. 68. 

* "Weber, oju oil., p. 236. 

•Va5«,12-18. R1 ii,5J, 12-18. Mat 11-17. Lg i, 59,58-60. 
Kur i, 29, 44-C. 
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itself remained fixed apparently.* The iniiltiplieity and variance 
of the different uses must have worked their own remedy in the 
irnidual selection of the best versions and the elimination of the 
rest, until at length one use became generally accepted as the 
established Sariihita text.* The table shows that the growth of 
diversities continued during at least eight successions of teachers, 
that is, nearly two centuries according to the above estimated dates. 
The reverse process could hardly have taken much less time. The 
two processes therefore probably occupied nearly four centuries, and 
this may be suggested as one reason why ‘ the Sainhita text did 
not come into existence till after the completion of the Brfdimanas ’ 
or about 600 u.c.^ 

Moreover, when we compare the teachers in column 4 with those 
in columns 5-8, we notice that there is no agreement between the 
two classes (except perhaps as regards No. 100, ‘ \ajnava!kya') * 
until we reach Asuri and Asui-fiyana. This want of agreement is 
entirely what should be expected, because the Vedic schools could 
not have dominated all the religious teachers forthwith, and had 
i^radually to make good their special province and authority, each 
as regards its own Veda. That process would have been slow, not 
only because of religious conservatism and jealousy,® but also 
because the multiplicity of competing versions would have weakened 
their prerogative. It would have reejuired a long time; and the 
table shows that from Vyasa’s disciples to Asuri (when the influence 
began to appear) was more than a century and a half. During 
that period religious teachers of the old order would have continued 
to flourish independently alongside the growing Vedic schools, and 
that is what column 4 shows.® The two streams of teaching 
would have persisted, with gradually diminishing difference, even 
longer than that, and may not have blended till the close of the 
Bruhmapa period. Hence that condition may be suggested as 
another cause why ‘ the Sanihita text did not come into existence 
till after the completion of the Bruhmanas *. 


^ So Macdouell, Sansk. Lit., p. 49. 

^^eber, op. cit., pp. 13-14. ® Macdonell, op. cit., p. 50. 

* Not certain, because there were several Yajfiavaikyns. 

\\eb«r, op. cit., p. 13. This would have restricted the citation by 
one school of teachers of another school. 

Such must have ^vn the position that naturally resulted from the 
establishment of the ^edic schools, however they were established. 
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Here notice of historical tradition on the religious side closes, for 
the Puranas and epic contain nothing noteworthy about later 
teachers. Their account stops with Asuifiyana, who has been 
assigned to about the end of the eighth century b. c. It was 
dra^\Ti up by the Pu»-anic brahmans as mentioned above, and the 
fact that they continued the lines of religious teachers, beyond the 
stage where their secular tradition closed (p. 57), down to about 
700 B. c. with precise statements, and allude to nothing later 
personal escci)t to Buddha curtly or vaguely, indicates that those 
additions were made then as a second stage while personal knowledge 
was fresh. Not long afterwards Jainism and Buddhism challenged 
the supremacy of the brahmans, and no traditions about later 
teachers were added. Secular chronicles preserved knowledge of 
the dynasties and kings who reigned in tha chief countries, and 
were incorporated in the BhaWsya Purana, and copied later into the 
Matsya ^ and other Puranas in the third century a. D. and afterwards 
(p. oO). Religious tradition about the same period would seem to 
have become too scanty, uncertain or confused amid the religious 
conflicts to gain admittance into the Puranas. 

Ancient tradition was compiled into the original Purana about 
the ninth century b. c., later religious historical irndition was 
added till the end of the eighth century b. c., and the chronicles of 
the king^ of the Kali age were incorporated in the Puranas in 
prophetic guise down to the early part of the fourth century a. d. 
Such were the three main stages of the compilation of historical 
tradition in the Puranas. 


' It existed before (p. 51). 
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The following words have been gciiei-ally included in tliis index, hot 
are sometimes omitted when merely dcscrijitive and not materially 
important, namely, (1) generic names such as Ailn, Yadava and Aiigirasa ; 

(2) proper names used generically such as Vasistha and Bharadvaja; 

(3) names of countries, districts, towns, rivers and mountains. 


ABBREVIATIONS 



apsaras 

uuir 

h 

lirahman 

mt 

e 

country, district 

r 

f 

family, gotra 

pair 

V 

god, goddess 


A 

king 


VI 

man 



metronymic 

p$s 

jirincess 

mountain 

7 

(jueen 

people 

r 

ri^bi 

patronymic 

riv 

river 

place 

i 

town 

prince 

xc 

woman 


Alihayada k 144. 

Ahhihhu I- 101. 

Ahhijit A- 105. 148. 

Alihiinauyii pr 94, 148, 166, 330 . 
Ahhira p 284. 

AI)liy.Tvnitiii A 8. 169, 222. 

Aim mt 261. 270, 290. 
acarya 195. 316. 

Acchoila rir 69. 

Adam’s Bridge 278. 

Adhisimiikrsna A 52, 167 181-'’ 
201. 285, 324, 330, 
ndhvarj'u 316-17. 
adi-deva g 47. 

Ailtna A 86. 
adi-Purana 23-4. 

Adrika ops 69. 

Adf^yanti w 204, 208-9. 

Advisena r 165. 

Afghan p 271. 

Afghanistan 296, 298, 

Agasti r 239. 

Agnstya r 0) hiuband of Lopa- 
mwlrd 38, 59. 75, 168-9, 191 
240, 243. (2) Mailravanina 63. 
215-16,238-9. {Z) indejinile ^ 

71 . 73 . 142 . 238 - 43 , 306 . ( 4 ^/’, 

73 . 189 . 224 . 238 - 40 , 304 . ' 


Agastya/239. 241-3. 

.\ge3 1 75-0. 

Agneya 185, 224. 

Agni (1)3 103. 18.1, 262. (2) VaU- 
vtinaru 311. (3) Pnrana 14, 80. 
Agni r (1) Jj/rra 68. 131. 110. 

191,200,268. (2) 131. 
Agnimathara h .322. 

Agnivarcas b 23. 

Agnivania A 91. 93, 94. 121. 149. 
Agnive^a r 192, 224. 

Agnhe§ 3 -u r 217. 234, 256. 
Agnivelyayaiia / 236. 

Aguhii A 65. 

AhalyR w 76, 116, 222. 

Ahampati A 128-9. 

Almmy.ati A 1 10 . 128, 141, 144 . 
Alnlrya J'T 248, 250. 

Ahicchattrac 113. 106. 274 . 
Ahicchattra / 113, 274. 
atiimsu 316. 

Ahru.agu A 94, 129, 149. 

Ahinaiva A 129, 

Ahrti A 103. 

Ahuka A 105. 

Aida = Aila 288. 

Aidavida yntr 1 4 7. 

Aikfivaku pair 90, = Aiksvakn. 


V 
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Aiksvaku pair and / 39, 48, 79- 
82, 84, 89, 90, 122, 180-2, 204, 
288-9. 

Aila (1) pair or m^Jr 41, 88. 211, 
254, 287-8. (2) race 8, 18, 38, 
40, 79, 84-5, 99, 124-5, 221, 
258, 260. 289, 292-6, 305-6, 
309-14, 319-20. 

Ailavila melr 39, 42, 241. 

Ailusa/ffl^r 172, 

AiiidiadyuDini 96. 

Aitureya Brahnuina 326. 

aitiliasika 34. 70. 

Aja(l) k 92, 121, 126, 132, 147, 
273, (2)pl32. 

Ajaka k 144. 

Ajamidha k (1) 7, 90, 99-101, 
110-13, 115-17, 122-3, 133, 
146, 170, 191, 221, 223, 225-7. 

_ 274,299,316. {2)Soniaka 116. 

Ajamidha/ 274, 294. 

Ajaniiiha X* 316. 

Ajasya for Ayasya 219. 

Ajatn^atru k 286-7. 

Ajlgarta r 191, 198, 206, 219. 

Skhyaua 21, 33, 35. 

akhyuyika 54-5. 

Akrodkaim k 110, 148. 

Ak|4aSvu k 145. 

Akrtavrana b 23. 

Akrura k 107, 280. 

Aksamala tv 134. 

Alaka t 297. 

Alainbi 6 323-4, 331. 

Alainbu.sa (1) ap$ 135. (2) q 

135-6. 

Aluiku k 16, 25, 27, 147, 154, 164, 
168, 229, 270. 

Alexander, *dria 137. 

Allahabad, see Prati^^iao^^ 
Pniyaga. 

Amahiyava jiatr 250, 

Amahiyu r 250. 

Amar?a k 149. 

Ainftvasu k 85, 88, 99, 123, 144, 
258. 

Ambai'I^a k (1) .iV«n<iva 40, 92, 
98, 256. (2) Ayodhya 34, 39-42. 
92-3, 98, 126, 147, 229, 262, 
273. (3) Ilariicandra 92. (4) 

jyr 246. 


Ambastha ;; 109, 264, 293. 
Amitrakai^dua A* 102. 

Atb4u k 146. 

AmSumaut k 147,157, 164,272-3. 
Aiuurtarayas k (1) Gaya 40, 133, 
_ 264-5. (2) 40, 133. 

Aniurtarayasti jiatr 39, 40. 

Auaia k 103. 

Anamitra k Ayodhya 94. 

Anamitra pr Yadava (1) 103,105, 
107. (2) 103, lO.j-7. 

Aiiauata r 192, 251. 

Auanta k 102, 146, 155. 

Anaranva k (1) 145. 216, 263. 
(2) 93. 

Aimita (1) k 98. (2) c 85, 88, 98, 
122, 137, 196, 257, 288. 304. 
Anava (1) race 40, 78, 87-8, 108, 
124, 145, 147. 149, 262, 264, 
292-4, 310. (2) eastern 87-8, 

158, 272. 295. 

Ancestors, see. Pit 1*3. 

: Andhaka (I)/.- 103-6, 148. 170-1. 

! 279-80. (2) / 104-5, 280, 

; 294. 

Andl»Igu r 192, 230. 

Andhra p and c 235. 

I Andira k 108. 

; Aueiias k (1) Aiktvdku 145. (2) 
' Aila 85-6, 88, 127. (3) Yidelui 
149. 

Aiigu (1) k 132. 147, 158, 163, 
272. (2) r 132. (3) c and p 

39. 42, 109-10. 131-2, 142. 
158, 167, 220, 264, 272, 276, 
282, 286, 292-4, 314. 
niigu, book 1. 

Augada k 278. 

Ahgadiya t 278. 

Angara k 108, 142, 144. 167. 
Aiiguiasctu k 108. 

Aiigiras ^ (0 primeval 185, 220. 
(2) Atharvan 218—19. (3) 

Vaisall 157. 162-3, 220, 304. 
(4) general 76,186-7. 218, 246, 
307. 

Ahgiras hymns 318. 
Augirasa(l)/112,158.160.163-4. 
186-7,190-2,201.218-25,245- 

51, 304, 310, 315, 327. (2) g 
218. 
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Aiigiras-kalpa 325. 

Aiiila = Vayu Puraua, 77. 
Aiiiruddha pr 291. 

Anjana k 95, 149. 

Aiitan k 28, 144. 
aiifariksa-ga 118. 

Autibliaiu. '’mini k 83, 129. 2G4. 
Ami (1) k 61, 87-8. 108-9, 142, 
145,259. (2)/87-8, 139. 
Aiiuha k 64-5, 69, 148. 164, 204, 
213. 

Ajiupa c 16, 266. 
auuaaiiga 24. 
aiiuSu^ruma 18. 
amivariiia 28. 

Aparna v> 69, 70. 

Apastainba (1) r 224. (2) author 
_ 43-51. 53-4. 

Apastaniba-tirtba 74. 

Apastambi /224. 

Apava r (1) 153, 191. 206, 217, 
266. (2) 191. 207, 269. 
Apijuvana r 129, 101, 193. 197 
. 304. 

Apnuvaiia, Apravana r 197. 
Apratiratba k 225-7. 

5|>u 206. 

Aradbi, “dbin k 128, 148. 

Aiant-yu r 21 3. 

Aiani to 134. 136, 204, 213. 
Araviilli hillg 299. 

Aiaviii k 128. 

Arbuda int 261. 

Arcananas r 192, 230. 

Ardni k 145. 

Aibuta 37, 68. 

Aiibu i(I) no. (2) 110. 

A i i,sta k 255. 

Aristaiiemi (1) X- 149. (21 r 189 
(3) rdrXaya 189, 312. 

Arjuiia(1) A'dr^arJrya 7 16 25 
41,^ 72, 76, 130, 144, 151-3, 
Io5, 171, 199, 206,229 242 

262 2G5-7, 2.0. (i) pUlt 

o2, 130, 166, 282-4. (3) 130. 
Avksa^ir 8. 133, 168. 

Ai-jaiblia f 225. 

ArsAi?<;na r (1) 165, 247. 252. (21 
165.252. (3) 202. ^ 

Ai-tlmSa.stra 54. 

Arudilha k 167. 


Anina b (1) 131. (2) 131. 327, 

329-30, 332. 

Aruudliati (1) xu 135, 189, 204. 

(2) star 135. 

Aruneya/la^r 328. 

Arniii pair 327. 

Arusi It; 193-4. 

Aivavasu r 224, 237. 

Arvavini r 243. 

Aryaniaii g 44. 

Aryans 1-3, 8, 121. 137. 287. 

295-6, 305-6, 311-12, 320. 
Aryava b 323, 

Aiyararta c 300. 

A5ija r 157-8. 

Asmaka (1) k 91-2, 94, 131-2, 
147, 159. 208. (2) p 131-2, 

180-1.286. (3)5 131. 

A4man, name 133. 
airaiDH 37. 

A5vh in 213. 

Aivamidha X- 133. 169-70, 230. 
aivamcdlia 114, 133. 
Aivamedhmlatta k 330. 

Aivapati k (1) 164. (2) oUure 

327-8, 330. 
aivanlpa 323-4. 

A^Tattlia (1) name 133. (2) tree 
309. 

Alvatthanian pr 148. 192. 224. 
ASvins <7 66. 71, 194, 262, 300. 
Astaka k 142-3. 146, 235. 266-7. 
A.Hanitlia k 145, 153-5. 

AsUlvakm b 328, 330. 

Asuuiafijns k 147, 157, 164. 271-2. 
Asaiuaujas//r 105. 

Asauga pr 107. 

Asaijga k 8. 
asceticism 62, 308. 

Asija r 157. 

.Aslinakysiia k 52. 

Asita(l)X- llahun, 134, 147 . 153, 
155, 268. (2) r 8, 69, 192, 

231-4, 318, {3)jHxlr 165, 192. 
(4) asura 233. (5) for Au4ija 

161, 

aeura 66. 68. 87, 187-9, 19^-6, 

_ 218, 290-2, 304. 306. 

■^unayana b 325. 329-34. 

Asuri b 57, 323-4, 328-33. 
Asvaharya r 250. 
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utatayin 44. 

Athan-an (1) r 191, 218-19, 319. 

(2) Vasistha 319. (3) hymns 

_ 318. 

Athanana 21, 319. 

Atharvaiigiras 55, 218, 319. 
AthaivuDidhi r (l) 191, 207, 269, 
319. (2) 192.207,319. 

Atliavva-veda 54, 218, 242, 318- 
20, 325, 331-2. 

Atinai-a k 83. 

Atithi it (1) 91, 149. (2) 127. 
Atithigva A 116, 169, 222. 
Atitbina k 39, 40. 

Atiuai] 96. 

Atmavana, *vant r 129, 197. 
Atnaia k 173. 

Atreya/23,186, 188,191-2, 228- 
30, 265, 304, 309, 311, 315, 
327. 

Atri (1) prajapati 188. (2) r 8, 
76, 185-6, 188, 228-30, 307. 
Aucathya pair 140, 158, 223. 
Auddulaka, °ki pair 328. 

Aalfina k 166. 

Aupamaiiyava/205, 214, 327. 
AupaveSi pair 327, 332. 

Aurasa b 324-5. 

Aurava r 132. 

Aun’a 68, 75, 140, 151, 191, 
193-4, 198-200, 265-6, 268, 
271. 

Aorvafia, ®ieya r 215. 

Au6ija pair 140, 160-1, 221-3, 
225, 240. 

AuSinara 39, 41-2, 109, 142, 
264, 312. 

AaSinari to 158, 220. 

Autatbyu r 158, 160, 223. 

Avaciiia k 110, 128. 

Avadinta k 128. 

Avanti c and j} 102, 266-7, 280, 
286. 

Avatsara r 231. 

Aviddba k 89. 

Avibotra r 230. 

Aviksitit 97, 133,147, 156-7, 163, 
_ 219, 268. 

Aviksita k 7, 39, 42, 157, 163, 
_ 219. 

Ayapyu r 219. 


Ayasthiina k 329-30. 

Ayasya r 76, 78, 219, 225. 
ayatayama 323. 

Ayoda b 327, 330. 

Ayodhya t and dynasty 10, 29, 40, 
52-3, 57, 84, 88-95, 139, 145, 
147,149, 150-6,164,167,170-1, 
183, 198, 203,205. 211, 257-8,' 
260-1, 266-7, 269-70, 273, 
278-9, 285, 288-9, 292, 295-6. 
_ 304, 311-12, 314. 

Ayogava 157. 
a-youi;ja 76. 

Ayu. Ayus k 42, 85. 88-9, 101. 

123, 127, 144-5, 229, 258, 305. 
Ayutanayiii ^110. 

Ayutayus k (1) 147. (2) 148. 


Babbravva 6 (1) 192, 316-17. (2) 
317. 

Babbru it (1) 108, 131, 144. (2) 
103,131. (3) 104-5,131,279. 
Babhni r (1) 230. (2) 237. (3) b 
325,331. (4)«am«317. 
Badaditya (irlha 323. 

Badarika ?/ 205, 214. 

Babii k 19, 91, 133-4, 147, 153, 
178, 206, 268. 

Babuda riv 135. 

Babugava k 144. 

Babula^va k 149, 330. 

Baburatba k 148. 
babvrca 316-17. 

Bala k 149. 

BalakS^va k 144. 

Balaraka r 230. 

Bnlaratuapi* 98, 107, 131, 135. 
Balasore c 272. 

Baleya/wt^r 158. 

Balbi c 254, 299. 

Bilbika k = Vahllka, 166. 

Balhika c 256. 

BalbTka c 254, 299. 

Balgutaka/ 230. 

Ball (1)^' 109, 131, 147, 168. 

163, 272. (2) astira 64. 109, 

131, 195. 

Balin it 278, 288. 

Balkb e 256, 299. 

BAna (1) it 291. (2) aiUhor 49. 
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Bauas nv 279. 

Baiulhumaiit k 147. 

bftuyiiii 125, 299. 

Bareilly t 274. 

BSrhadi-atlia ;>a<r 118, 179-182, 
282. 286-7, 294. 

B.lrhaspatya pa^r 158, 221 . 

Basar l 256. 

Beas riv 236. 

Behar c. see Bihar. 

Benares lOI. 153-5. 258, 263. 267: 
see Ka^i and Vaianasi. 

Bengal c 272, 292-3,' 295-6. 

Berar c 269, 293. 

Besiiagar t 268. 273. 

Betwa Hv 259. 

Bliadra w 220. 

Bhndranitlia k 149. 

Blm«lra§renya k 144, 153. 155, 
263. 

Bhadrasva k 228. 

Bhagailatta k 291. 

Bhagalpur t 158. 272, 293. 

Purana H, 53, 57, 

Bhilgavitti b ( 1 ) 325, 331. ( 2 ^ 

329-30. 

Bhaglratha k 6 , 39-12, 91-2, 112 
147. 273. 

BliHglrathi ( 1 ) pair 136. (2) riv 
41,136.272-3. 

Bhajamaim/: (n 103-5 171 *>79 
(2) 104-5. 280. 

Bhajiii k 103. 105. 

blinkti 32, 37. 

Bhulandniia k 97, 145. 311 . 

Bhalanclnna 97 312 . 

Bhallatai 115, 148,’ IGo! 

Bhaluki b 325. 

Bhaiigakara pr 107. 

Bhfinu name 66 . 

Bh.'niumant k 95, 147. 

BliniiuScandra k 94 . 

Bhanu-tirtha 74. 

Bharadvaja r {l)/,rst 76. 154. 158 
161-2 191.220. 224,27i;315; 
(2) J^<Ai«ll2, 146,167, 159- 
60, 162-4. 191, 220-1, 224 
245. 247. 310. (3) If 

192.218. (i)olherslS3 
191. 224, 237, 322-3. 


Bharadvaja f 138. 140-1, 218, 
224-5. 

Bliuradvuja m 23. 

Bbaradvasu r 214. 

Bharata k (1) Pauravu 7. 11 , 39 - 
41. 61, 63-6. 99. 100. 112, 113, 
120, 129.131,133,136.138.146, 
159-64, 169, 191, 220-1, 223, 
232, 236, 243, 245, 247. 272-3. 
297. 310-11. 313, 315. (2) 

mythic 13\. {3) of Ayod/tyu 65. 
131.278. {t) error for J/amtla 
108. 

Bhai-nUi / 65-6, 100. 113, 123 
138, 140, 160, 168-70, 236, 
273-4, 291. 293-4, 299, 306, 
310-11. 314. 327. 

Bharata battle 52-3, 57. 89. 94 
114, 149, 173, 176-7. 179-80. 
182,190, 283, 291-2, 301.317- 
18. 321, 326-8, 332. 
Bbarata-nabha 11 , 64, 113 . 
Blnlrata-varsa 40. 131, 175. 

Bh.'irata yiiga 175. 

Bharga k 101, 149. 

Bharg.ava / 68-9, 86 , 151, 186-8 

190-203.245.251,205-7.270-1 

304, 306-7, 309. 311, 315. ’ 

BharinyaSTii patr 120 . 
Bhavayuvva^/r 223-4. 

Bhavisya Purana 14, 43-53. 303 
334. 

Bhiivis 3 *nt Purana 43-8, 50-3. 
Bhavj'n k 8 . 

Bhima k ( 1 ) Kanyakubja 99 , 144 . 
( 2 j Yadava 103, 146, 168, 279. 
(3) ladava 148, 170-1. ( 4 ) 17- 

169. 272. {5) Pandava 
127, 282-3. ( 6 ) 130. 

Bhimaratha * ( 1 ) A'<«V 145. 153-4. 

(2) tadava 146, 169. 

Bbimasena k ( 1 ) Kaurava HO. 
130, 148. (2) Pdyulava 127. 

(^) P’‘ 

Partkgtta 113, 130, 148. 
Bhiudliudvipa it 129. 

Bliisma ( 1 ) ;,r 37. 59*. 65. 67. 71-2 
115-16. 136. 148. 164-5. 20 o! 
229,233.238,282-3. {2) name 

BhiFmnka k 280. 
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Bhoja (1) / 102-5, 280, 282, 294. 

(2) p 260, 267, 301. 

Bhojaka 301. 

Bhojakata i 269. 

Bbojaiiagara t 142. 

Bhopal c 277. 

Bhrga {\) r ifrimaeval 185-6. 188, 
193,307. {2) T indejinite 

140,154,270. (3)j7l93. (4) 
/ 69, 193-4. 197, 200, 202, 271, 
319. 

BhrmyaSva A- 75, 116-17, 146,223, 
275. 

Bhumanyu k 42, 112, 232. 
BhuriSravas r 192, 204, 214, 

330. 

bhuta 291. 

Bhuvamanvu (1) k 112, 146, 248. 

(2)/248. 

Bible 9. 

Bida/ 202. 

Bihar c 87. 264. 288, 293, 296. 
bijartlia 48. I 

Bimbisara k 286-7. 

Biiidumuliya 127. 

Binduiaatl q 111, 127, 141, 150, I 

261. I 

Black Yajas 324. i 

Bodhya b 322, 331. ! 

Bogliazkeui, ®k6i t 300, 302. 
Bombay 293. 

Bradhiia^va k 168. 
brahnia 15, 16, 30-2, 319. 

Brahma Purana 14, 49, 50, 

77-9. 

Brahma 185. 

Brahma </ 24, 30-1, 33, 37, 98, 
185. 189, 204, 215, 315, 318. 
Brahmabala b 325. 

Bmhmadatta k (1) S. Pancfila 42, 
64-5, 69, 134, 148, 164-6, 174, 
204,213, 233, 250, 282,316-17. 
(2) Kasi 164. (3) spuricnts 164. 
(4) luivie 130. 
brahraa-dbana 319. 

Brahma-Gargya r 179. 
brahma-koSa 210. 
brahrua-ksiitra 17, 48, 199, 245. 
brahman 319-20. 

Brahmanas 2, 58, 62—3, 310, 321, 
325-7, 329, 332-3. 


I Brahmanda Parana 14, 23, 30, 53, 
i 56, 77-8. 
brahmanicide 307, 323. 
bi-ahmauism 68, 291, 299, 306-14. 
brabnianya 5, 7, 306. 

Brahmaputra riv 71. 
braluna-raksasa 242, 319. 
Brahmarata, ®ti b 323, 331. 
brahma-vadin 214, 216, 234. 
Brahmavaha 6 322, 330. 
Brahmavarta c 300, 314. 
Brahniavcda 320. 
brahroa-vid 27, 307. 

Brahmistha pr 116, 146. 

Brhadaim k 113. 

I Brhnda^va <5: 19, 145. 

Brhadbala A-32, 94, 149, 167. 
Brbadbhaiiii k 149. 

Brhaddbanus k 146. 

Brbaddyurana k 237. 

Bfhadgarbha k 109. 

Brhadisu k 113, 146. 

Brbiidratha k {1) Mayadha 118-19, 
'149,224,282. (2)149. 

(3) Videha 130. (4) Aiuja 39, 
40, 142. 

Bi’haduktha (1) A 129, 145. (2) r 
192, 222. 

Brhaduttba A 129. 

Brhadva.su A 112-13, 146. 
Brbatimauas A 149. 

Bi'hanmedbns A 103. 

Brhaspati 58, 186-8. 

Brhaspati, priest of the devaa 66, 
157, 187-8, 191, 195, 218, 241, 
304-5. 

Brhaspati r (1) brother of Ucathya 
*66, 157-9, 162-4, 187, 191, 
220-1, 305, 315. (2) .Vamya’s 
father 159, 161, 221. (3)yencr«/ 
8, 64, 187, 191, 218-20, 241. 

(4) /187, 224. 

Bfhat A 111-12. 

Brhatkarman A (1) 146. (2) 149. 

Brhatk»itra A 101, 112, 146, 

248. 

Brhatksaya A 149. 
brhattejas 187, 

Buddha 57, 68, 180, 286, 332, 
334. 

Buddhism 68, 80, 308, 326, 334. 
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Budilhist 37. 68. 291. 

Budhft58, 186- 
Budlia k (1) mythical 58, 233-4. 
(2) Vaim 147, 


Caidya 7, 118, 149, 265, 272. 
Caidyojiaricara 118, 281, 315-16. 
Caila b 325. 

Caitraratha (1) 39, 141, 150. 

(2) forest 297. 

caki-availin 39-41, 261, 264, 281. 
Caksns TUxmt 133. 

Cambay, gulf of 196, 267. 

Cainpa k 109, 149. 272, 

Camps, ®puvatl t 272. 

Caficu k 147. 155. 

Canda r 224. 
candula caaU 235, 290. 
Caiidmcakra I 278. 

Cniidrn'^iii k 94. 

CatidiagU[)ta X; 179, 286-7. 
Caiidraketu k 278. 

Candi-nmas, Danara 85. 
Caiidr'ivaloka k 94. 

Canopus, star 131, 240. 

Carakii 323. 

Carakudlivarj’u 323. 

C3rana 16. 

C’armanvati riv 113, 249. 259. 
Caturixiiga k 149. 
catur-yuga 178. 

Cuyniiiftna k 8. 169. 222. 

Cedi c and p 103, 114. 118-19, 
146, 149, 106. 237, 272. 281-3, 
293-4. 

Ceylon 13. 176, 240, 242. 266, 
277, 291. 

Chambal riv 113, 249, 259. 274. 
cliandogn, 316-17. 

Clinttravatl l 113, 274. 
Chhuttisgarli c 269, 277. 

Cidi k 146, 272. 

Cilia p 291. 
cintaka 28. 

Cimkiirin r 222. 

Citra w 135. 

CItraka pr 106-7. 

Citraiigada k 69. 

Citraratha i(l) y<Wai-fl 106. 109, 
141, 144. 150. (2) Anava 147. 


Cola c and p 108. 278, 292-3. 
Coluiobiis, °l>ia 137. 

Constantine. ®iiople 137. 

Contests between brabnians and 
k.«atrivas 243-4. 

Cuda b 320, 330. 

Cuttack I 288. 

Cvavaiia, Cvavaiia r 38. 67, 98, 
'131.140,142.191.193-4,196-7. 
200-1. 206, 231. 256, 304, 307, 
309, 312. 

Cyavana k (1) M. Paucala 115, 
120, 148, 172.231-2. 251, 280. 
(2) Kaurava 131, 149. 

Dadhica r 197. 

Dadhivahana k 147. 

Dairghatauiasa pair 140, 223, 240. 
Daiteya 290 = Daitva. 

Daitya 13, 66. 68. *87. 122. 170. 
187-8, 193-6, 218. 290-2, 295, 
304-8, 312, 319. 

Daivala /jo/r 233. 

Daivapa pair 114, 201. 

Daivarati pair 96. 

Daivodasa, ®si pair 133, 192, 251. 

2 >ra}ap(i(i 122, 189. 

Daksina Kosala c 278-9. 
Daksiiupatha c 257, 259. 
Diik.sinatya c 270. 

Dala k 149. 222. 

Daluki b 323. 

Dama k 147. 241. 256. 

Daniagliosn119, 149, 166. 
Damblioli r 243. 

Danava 13. 04. 66, 85, 87, 122, 
170, 187-8, 194-6, 218, 290-2, 
295. 301-8. 312. 

Danda, °dnka k 257-8. 

Danduka ( 1 )/orM< 258. 276. ( 2 ) ;> 

258, 277. 

Duntavakra k 118-9, 167. 

Dai-nka, Dfu ika} /205. 

Darbliya k 230. 

DSrdliacyuta r 239. 

Dasa p 290. 

Dn5.'igrTva(l) y?ava>w 277 (2) j)r 

2*1 1 • 

Daianana k 277. 

DnSapum t 249, 274. 
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Da&irathii k ( 1 ) Ayodhya 6 , 7, 29, 
42, 94, 97, 121, 139. 147, 164, 
178, 192, 207, 233, 275-6. 314. 
( 2 ) Lomapada 164. (3) Yadava 
146. 

Daiorftthi pair 26, 39. 41-2, 72, 

177, 229. 

Da^arha k 146. 

Da^arlia 140. 

DaSarna c 128. 280. 

Daia^irsa k 277. 

Daifiiva k 257. 

Dasyave-vrka A 169-70, 227. 
Dasyu/j 262, 290-1. 

Datta Atreya r 7, 8 , 26, 72, 

178, 188, 191, 229-30, 265, 
304. 

Dattalreya = Datta 229. 

Dattoli m 241. 

DauhsaiJti 129. 

Daurgaha y>a/r 133. 

Duu&SJiuti, Dausyanti patr39, 129. 
David 12. 

Dekhan 176, 257-8. 263, 276, 283, 
292-3, 296, 304, 314. 

Delhi t 283-4. 

Demon 290-2, 307. 

Desert 205. 

Deva y 46-7. 187-8, 195-6, 218, 
304-5. 

DevadaiSa h 325, 331. 

Devaka (1) pr 105. (2) name 

328. 

Devaki 328. 

Devaklputra h 328. 

Devakwtra k 103, 146. 

Devala(l) r, son of Asi/a 69, 165, 
192, 2.31-4, 318. (2) tW 

others 165, 233. 

Devanildha A ( 1 ) 106. ( 2 ) 147. 
Devamidhu^ i 105-7, 148. 
Devamiti a b 322. 

Devaua k 146. 

Dev an Tka k 149. 

Devupi r (I) Arfti^ena 7. 48, 89, 
94, 165, 252,‘282, 318. (2) 

Saunttka 192, 201. 

Devaraj (1) r 70, 151, 191. 206-7, 
234,266. (2) * 137. 

Devaiaja k 128. 


Devarata ( 1 ) r 191.206, 235, 237, 
312. (2) k 128, 145. (3) k 

146. (4) h 323. 

Devarba k 105. 

Devasuia wars 68 , 187, 218, 292, 
305. 

Devfititbi ( 1 ) k 110, 127, 148. 

(2) r 227. 

Devavanty>r 107. 

Devavaniini w 241. 

Devavrdha k 16, 26, 42, 103-4, 
279-80. 

Devayani 7 19, 86-7, 187, 196-7, 
305-6. 
devil 291. 

Devi w 195. 

Dbaiius r 237. 

Dlianva X; 145. 

Dhauva, pa/r 233. 

Dhanvantari k 145. 

Dhariua/.• 108, 128. 144. 
dharma 36-7, 48-9, 308, 311, 
315-16. 

Dlianna aye 175, 178. 
Dharnnulhvaja k 95-6, 329-30. 
Dhannndhvajin k 234. 

Dbuniiaketu k 147. 

Dharmanetrn k 144. 
DburmSranya/oreef 265. 
Dharmaratba A 109, 147. 
DhiirniaSilstra 54. 

Dbarsneya/ 256. 

Dharstakn/256, 288. 

Dliartara-stra pftfr 283. 

Dhaumya r (1) 192, 233-4, 327. 

(2) Ayoda 327. 

Dbrsnu k (1) 105. (2) 256. 

Dhreia k (1) 84, 255-6. (2) 146. 

Dbi^tadyumiia 113, 148, 167. 
Dhrstaketu k (1) AYiJi 147. (2) 

Cedi 119, 149, 167. (3) IVde/ta 
146. (4) S. PancCdu, 148, 167. 
Dhrta k 108, 128, 144. 

Dhrtaras^ru (1) k 69, 127, 132, 
148, 159, 224, 282, 284, 330. 
( 2 ) nanu 130. 

Dbrti k 149, 330. 

Dbrtiniant k ( 1 ) 145. (2) 146. 
Dbruvosaudbi k 93. 149. 
Dhumia/204, 214. 

Dliumrd&vu k 147. 
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Dhumll.u (1) I- H4. (2) 200. 
Dliundhumrua i 42, 260. 
Dbvusitu^va k 128. 

Dil’ipa/O (1) 1. 67, 92-3, 147. (2) 

II. 39-42. 69, 91-4. 121. 126. 
147, 207, 232, 265. 274-5. (3) 
Kaurava 1 48. 

Dirghabuhu k (1) 94, 126-7, 147. 
(2) 127. 

Dlighairavas 161. 

Dirglmtamas r 8, 157-8. 160-4, 
191, 220-3. 315, 328. 
Dfigbatapas i 101. 145. 

]>isja 255. 

Divaknm k 52-3, 66, 167, 181-2. 
Divii fttlia k 147. 

Divo<l5«a k {!) /vast, 1,145, 153-5, 
162. 263. (2) AVwi. II, 101. 

133. 138. 142, 147. 153-5. 164, 
220, 269. (3) X PauaVa 7. 38, 
115-17. 120, 133, 138, 146. 
154, 168-70, 172. 102, 202, 
222-3, 250-1, 275, 310, 313. 
(4) mme 130, 138. 

Divya w 193. 

(loab 264. 

(log-eaters 235. 

Diavidn c 258. 

Draviciiau 242, 291. 295. 
Drdhocyuta r 239, 243. 
DnILudyumiui k 239. 

DnUiaiieuii k 146. 

Drdimmtha k 149. 

Drdli.a^ya k 90. 126, 145. 

Dn.Iliasya r 239, 243. 

Dn.llmsyu r 239. 

Drdlifiyus r 239. 

Drona r 67, 117, 133. 148. 192, 
218, 224, 239, 283. 

Dr?ndvati (1) riv 134, 313, 326. 

(2) 7 ihrtf 135. 

Drti, name 133. 

Druhyu (1) k 61. 87. 88, 108-9, 
144, 146. 267, 301. (2) race 

87-8. 108, 124. 139, I44, 146, 
167, 259, 261-4, 279, 281, 
293-4, 298, 301-2, 310. 
Drupadfti- 65, 116-17. 148. 167 
224, 234. 283. 

Diihsaiitn k 129. 

Dulidulm k 94. 


Duiiiuddlii k 1 C6. 

Durduiaa k {1) J/athai/a 127, 144, 
153, 155, 263. (2) J/rnh^u 

108, 144. 

Durgaha k 133, 169-70, 227. 
DuijayaiSl, 102, 146. 155- 
Durinada k 127. 

Duriiiukha k 222. 

Durvasas r 8. 141, 188. 191. 229. 
Duryodhaua pr 282-3. 

Dusmanta =s Dusyaiitn. 129. 
Dus^uti k 129. 

Dustaritu k 166. 

Diisvanta k (1) 7, 71. 99. 108, 
ni-12. 123. 129, 146. 155-7. 
159, 162-4. 174. 223. 227. 232. 
236.261.272-3,310-11. (2) 

113 . 

Dvaip.*iyaiia r 9, 21. 192. 204, 211, 
213. 330. 

Dvapara age. 175-7. 179, 217, 313. 
315-16. 

Dvarnka, ®ravati t 98, 261, 280, 
282. 284. 

Dvimfdha (1) k 94, 111-12, 115, 
146,' 274. (2) f 94. 113, 115, 
117. 146. 166, 173, 274, 280-2. 
294. 

dvipu 264. 
dvi-veda 316-17. 
dvyanuisyaynim 159-60. 

Dwrirka t 261. 

Dyvita k 128. 

Dyutiimmt Xr (1) 103. (2) 198. 


East, kingdom of the, 88, 264. 
Ekadaiarntlia k 146. 

Ekapau.ia ir 69, 70, 231, 233. 
Eknpatulu to 69, 70. 

Ekairhg.i w 69. 


Knitli, aee bliakti. 

Fires 68, 120. 122, 297, 309. 
Five peoples 295. 

Forefathers, see Pitrs. 
foreign devil 291. 

Four-ago periods 178. 

Future, the, 50-4. 57. 182. 
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Gadhi k 7, 41, 67, 99. 129. 136, 
144, 151, 198, 258, 266, 312. 
Gairiksita/)a<r 133. 

Gajasahvaya t 273. 

Galava (1) r 73, 191, 235, 237, 

266. (2)6316. (3)n«m€l42,154. 
Gana k 129. 

Gandbaniridana mt 297. 

Gandhiiia (1) k 108, 144, 167, 
262, 264. (2) candp 88, 106, 

132. 137, 167, 260, 262, 264, 
278-9, 293-4. 

Gaiidhari q 105, 107. 

Gaudimrva 98, 262, 278, 297, 309. 
Gfuidinl q 76. 

Gauga, Ganges 41, 85, 113, 115, 
117, 136, 158, 199, 259. 263, 

267, 273, 285, 293, 298-9, 313. 
Gaiiga Gautaml (Godavari) riv 20, 

31, 71. 

Gangadvaia 224. 

Gauges-Jumna doab or plain 273, 
276, 285, 293, 297, 310, 313. 
Gangeyu metr 136. 

Gaiijam c 272, 293. 

Garbha k 108. 144. 

Garga r (1) 112, 161, 191, 221, 
248-9. (2) olhers 250. 

Garga/225, 248-9. 

Garglya 202. 

Gargya r (1) 59, 112, 114. 179, 
249. (2) 249. (3)249. (4)/ 

7, 245, 248-9. 

Gargyayana / 202. 

Garuda Pura7ia 14, 49, 53, 80. 
gStlia 21. 25, 33. 

Gathi. °tlun k 64. 67, 99, 129, 
151-2, 198, 312. 

Gaui-a r and/204, 214. 

Gaui avili r 249. 

Gnuri, q 72, 83-4, 135, 150. 
Gaurika metr 83. 

Gauriviti r (1) 212, 249. ( 2 ) 212 . 

Gautama (1) r 81, 158-9, 220. 
(2) 6 325. (3) / 220, 222-4, 

327-8, 

GautamT, see Gaiiga Gautaml. 
Gavi.sthira r 230. 

Gaya k (1) 254-5. (2) Mugud}ui 
39, 40. 133, 264-5. (3) West 

133, 261. 


Gaya t 19, 240, 255, 265, 288-9, 
292. 

gayatri 32. 

Gharma k 128. 

Ghatotkaca k 291. 

Ghora r 227, 

Ghrta k 128. 

Gbrtaci (1) aps 135. (2) q 135-6, 
228. (3) xc 135, 205, 214. 

gifts 49. 

Giriksit k 133, 169-70. 

Girivraja t 220, 265, 282. 

Go (1) q 134. (2) w 134, 167. 
(3) «; 69, 134, 196. 

Gobhanu k (1) 108, 144. 

Godavari riv 20, 31, 35, 71, 263, 
276, 278, 291. 

Golaka h 322. 

Goniatl riv 153-4, 263-4. 313. 

Gopatha Jirahmana 326. 

Gotama r(l) 159^ 220. (2) Rahu- 
qatui 224, 311, 326. 

Omba 193. 

grama 10. 

Great Bear 131, 135. 

Grtsamada r (1) 8, 201. (2) 201, 
244, 247. 

Gnjarat 85, 98, 122, 196, 275, 
280, 282-4. 

Guru, GuinidbT, Guruvirya, Gum- 
vita r112, 248-9. 


Huihuya (I)i 87-8, 144. (2) tribe 
41, 68, 70, 87-8, 98, 101-2, 
144, 146, 151, 153-6, 176-7, 
180-1, 198-9, 206, 260, 263, 
265-72, 280, 286, 292, 294, 
304, 309-10. 

Hairanyanabbapa/r 173. 

Halayudlia 76. 

Haiusa, ®sr 133-4. 

Hardikyu k 284. 

HuriScandra k 6-8, 10, 41, 59, 
70-1, 91-2, 145, 151-3, 155, 
174, 205-6, 219, 266, 304. 

Harita k (1) 147, 155. (2) 246. 

H&rlta /93, 219, 226, 246. 

HarituSva k 254-5. 

Harivaifa&x 14, 77-9, 81, 201. 

Hiirsacarita 49. 
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Haryaiiga k 1-49. 233. 

HaryaSva Xr(l) I 89, Ho. (2) II 
142-3. 145. (3) Kiiii 147. 

154-5. (4) Yiileha 147. (5) 

sjjurious 122 . 

Haryatvata k 86. 

Ha-still (1) k 111-12. 146. 217, 
260.273-4. {2) ekphant 27Z. 
Hastiiiapura t 57, 100, 111-13, 
117, 132. 137, 169, 172, 236. 
260, 273-5, 281. 283, 285, 
293-4. 299, 326. 

Hemu k 147. 

Hcinacaiuh-a k 147. 

Hemavarman k 128. 

Hidimba, liakmsa 290. 

Hidimba lo 290. 

Himalaya mts 242, 266-7,297-9 
302. 

Hirnaviiiit mts 69. 

HiranyiikaSipu k 196, 307 . 
Hiiunyak.^ 237. 

Hiraiiynuubha, “bin k 72, 94, 115, 
136, 149. 173-4, 274. 316. 
324-5. 

Hiranya^rnga mt 242. 

Hirauyastu|.a r 224. 
HiriUiyaviijiiiaii k 128. 

Hittite 300. 

Hooghly c 272. 

Horso*&aciifice 114, 322. 
Hrasviiroiniiii k 147. 

Hrdika k 105-6. 


icchaiiti 28, 122. 
Idavida m 94. 
Idliiiiavaiiii r 239, 243. 
Iksumati riv 275. 


Ik.svriku 4-(1)41-2. 75,84. 88,5 
145, 203,255.257-8,288. ( 

Vaisnli 97. (3)/90, 122. i: 
288-9. 


Ila^- 84, 89. 253-4, 298-9. 

Ha pss 58, 84-5, 88-9, 144-5 
217. 253-4. 287, 300. 

IlaviLa psa 241. 

Ilavrta c 298, 300. 

Diml III. 

IlQsa r 172. 


Ilvala <uura 240. 


India 1 75. 

India >j 70. 73. 86. 136-7. 157, 
196, 222. 300, 307, 324. 
Indrababu r 239. 

Indrapramati.'’pratiina (1) r 127, 
205,212,214.322. (2)5322,331. 
Iiidniprasllia t 283-5. 

IndnaseDa 111. 

Indraseuri(l )7 111. 116, 120, 134. 
(2) 134. 

ludiota (I) r 114, 192, 201 . ( 2 )yt- 
169-70. 

Indus riv 261 : ate .Siiidbu (1). 
iraivaij 242, 277. 

Iran, Iranian. 300-2. 

IsTrutha k 99. 

Itihasa 1,15, 21-2. 32, 34-6, 51-6. 
itivrltji 54. 


Jabulu to 328. 

Jabala (1) r 237. (2)5 329-30. 
Juhimvi (l)i«//r 136. (2) riv 136, 
263. ' 


Jalinu ^ (1) Kanyakubja 7, 99-101, 
134, 142, 144. 150, 152.226-7, 

263, (2) A'<i»rrtr(i 11 3-14, 149. 
Jaigisavya r 69. 16.5. 192. 

Jaimini b (1) Vyctaa's dhdple2\. 
174, 192, 320, 322, 324, 331. 
(2) Sukarman 173, 322, 324 
331. (3) 325. (4);Hirr331. 
.Taiininiya llraJnnana 326. 

Jain, Jainism 37. 68. 80. 291. 334. 
JaivaJa patr 328. 

Jajali6(l) 325. 331. ( 2 ) 325. 

Jala k 328. 


Jamadngm(l)r 8. 73. 151-2, 191 
193, 198-9. 229. 266-7, 27o’ 
312.315. (2)/l39. 
Jamadagnya patr, see Kama Jama- 
dagiiya. 


tjanaaova k 96, 329-30 

Jauaka {1) k 96, 145.' (2) others 

29, 64. 96. 

HI, 164, 234. 244, 275, 288. 
t^anaki pair 329-30. 

Jaimmejaya i* (1) I 130, 144 . (2) 
II 59, 63, 11.3-14, 130. 133. 

H8. 173. 201, 249. 281. 
(3) m 52-3, 75. 113-14. 133 
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137, 166, 173, 202, 244, 285, 
324, 327-30. (4) S. Pancala 

65, 115, 117, 148, 166. (5) 

Vai^all 147. (6) 42. (7) name 

130. 

Juiispida h 89. 

Janasthuna c 277-8. 

Jantu k (1) X. Pancala 116-17, 
148, 166, 172,281. {2) Yadava 
146. 

Jarasandlia k 76, 119, 149, 167. 
224, 278, 282-3, 291. 

Jiitukania, ®nya r 179, 192, 217, 
256, 318, 328. 

JayaA-(l) 86. (2) 149. 

Jayadhvaja k 71-2, 81, 144, 155, 
266. 

Jayadrathai(l) 109, 149. (2) 146. 

Jayauta t 257. 

Jayaiiti w 196. 

Jayatseoa A (1) 86. (2) 110,148. 

JimQta k 146. 

Jina 68. 

Jitatinan pr 256. 

Jumna 85, 122, 172, 240, 256, 
259, 262, 267-8, 275, 281, 288. 
293, 298. 

Jupiter 187. 

Jyamaglja k 146, 174, 269. 

Xubandba 6 325, 331. 

Kaca r 196, 219. 

Knboda b 328, 330. 

Kaiktisi w 241. 

Kaikeya c and p 109, 164, 174, 
264, 278, 293. 

KaiSika (l)pr 102, 146, 272. (2) 
/ 272. 

Kakseyu k 108. 

Kaksivant r (1) 158, 161, 163-4, 
191, 220, 223-4. 240, 244. (2) 
PajHya 8. 136, 140, 192, 220, 
223-4. 227, 232. 

Kakudmiu k 98. 

Kakutstha k 92, 145, 167, 257. 

Kakutstha^/r 73, 93, 167. 

Kalanala A; 145. 

Kala-yavana k 93, 250. 

Kali aye 25, 27, 48, 50. 52-3, 57, 
62, 78, 175-6, 178, 313. 334. 


Kali to 69, 118-9, 204, 211, 213. 

Kalidasa 37, 121. 

Kalindi (1) riv 134. (2) q tico 

134. 

Kaliuga (1)/I- 158, 272. (2)cand 
p 16, 109-10, 180-1, 272, 282, 
286, 293-4. 

Kalki Upajmrdjia 52. 

Kalma.sapiida k 8, 42, 59, 75. 80, 
91-3, 127, 138, 147, 159, 207- 
10, 217, 236, 274. 

Kalmasaiighri k 128. 

kalpa 21, 33-4. 

Kamala 134. 

Kamalt j)88 151. 

Kamaiastra 317. 

Kamasutra 317. 

Kambalabarbis A; 105, 144. 

Kiimboja c and p 206, 268. 

Kumpilya (1) k 116. (2) t 113, 
117, 164, 166, 274, 281 *2, 

Kamsa k 67. 105, 148, 167, 171, 
280, 282, 291. 

Kanaka k 144, 155. 

Kanauj, see Kuuyukubja. 

Kancaiia k 127. 

Kaficanaprabba k 99, 127, 144. 

Kancanavarnian k 128. 

Kandailka b 192, 316-17. 

Kanina r 217, 256. 

Kantba for Kunva (4), 226. 

Kantbayann for Kaiivayniia (1), 
226. 

Kama (1) r 8, 192, 225-6. (2) r 

227. (3) Kdiyapa 191, 227-8, 

232, 310. (4) k 226-7. (5) 

otAera 139, 223, 323, 331. (6)/ 
see Kunva (1). 

Kaiiva / (1) Aiiyirasa 66, 123, 
169-70, 189-90, 192, 216, 218, 
223, 225-8, 246. (2) Vusistha 
190. 

Kuiivayana (1) / 190, 225. (2) 

dynasty 244. 

Kaiiyakubja (1) t 16, 41, 156, 189, 
198, 205, 235. 258, 260-1. (2) 
dynasty 40, 79, 80, 85, 88, 99- 
101, 122-3, 144, 146, 150-2, 
226-7, 263, 267, 270, 294. 

Kapalamocana tlrtha 197, 313. 

Kupcya 5 23. 
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Kapi (1) r 112, 191. 202, 250. 

(2) / 225, 245. 

Knpibliu r 250. 

Knpila (1) i-116. (2) i 329. (3) 
mythic 271, 329. 

Kiipilii w 329. 

Kapileya melr 329. 

Kapifijali w 205, 214. 
Kapotaroniiiu k 105. 148. 
Kapya/112, 248. 250, 327. 
Karala k 96. ' 

KnraniMia k 146. 

Karaiulhama A-(1) IWsd?/ 42. 133. 
147. 156-7, 163, 178, 187. 219, 
247,268. {2) Turtxlsu BO, \08. 
^ 133, 146, 156-7. 

Karap!itlia-(lf.4a c 279. 

Kardania r 243. 

Karisi r 237. 

Karkotaka.iVa<?rt{l)i- 266 .( 2 )p 206 . 

Kariia k 67. 133, 149. 167. 282. 
Kuriiaka / 230. 

Kania^rut r 212. 

Kfirsni patr 213. 

Kai-ta, 173, 316, 325. 
Kartavirya, see Aijuna (1). 

Karusa (1) k 84. 255, 289. (2) r 
niid p 118-19, 167, 256, 260, 
282, 293-4. 

Kara?a p 255, 258-60, 283, 288. 
Ka&v k 101, 145, 247. 

KaSi (1) I 41-2, 70. 85, 142. 108, 
220. 258-60. 265. 293, 310. 
(2) dynasty 57. 79, 80, 86, 88, 
99. 101, 145. 147. 149, 153-5, 
164, 180-1, 201. 263. 269-70, 
272. 276, 283, 285. 294. (3) 
name 130. 

KlUika k 1 Ul. 

Ka4ya(l)4- 101,244. {2)adj. 104. 
Ka^yapa {\) prajapati 185, 188-9. 

231. (2) r 188. 191, 200, .307. 
KiUyapa/ 23, 186, 188-9, 191-2 
231-4,304.310.327. 

Kaiyapcya pair 23. 

Kaiyapika samhita 23. 

Kata. r 191, 235. 

Kuuberuka tj 242. 

Kaundiiiya/ 205 . 214 . 

Kaurnva/132, HO, 166, 281-4 
294. 


KauSalyft (I) k 127. (2) adj^ su 
KauSiilva. 

to 

Kniisalya {see Hiraiivaitabba) 72, 
94. 127, 173, 324-5. 

Kausalya q 103, 275. 

Kauiambi t 118, 270. 282, 285, 
294. 

KauSika (1) pntr 152. (2) k 103. 

(3) for Kaiiiku 103. 

Kausika /’ (1) Augirasa 224. (2) 

Vaisvaniitra 235-7. 241-2. 
Kau^ikl m- 232. 237. 

Kaiisitaki (1) Ilrahmmut 326. (2) 
b 328. 

Kaasurubindi b 328. 
Ivaut)mniay3a</' 173, 325. 

Kantiliya ArtbaSastni 17, 34, 54-5. 
Kiiutilya b 54-5. 

Kavasa r 1 72-3. 

Kavascya 173. 

Kaveil riv (1) south 135. ^2) vest 
135. 

Kaverl q 134-5. 

Kavi r 185, 188, 193-5, 312. 

Kiivya r 18, 19, 194, 312. 

Kckaya (1) k 109. 145. (2) c and 

p 109, 264, 276, 327, 330. 

Kvu riv 259, 269, 281. 

Kerala (1) k 108. (2) c and p 

108.278.292-3. 

KeSidhvaja k 95. 

Ke^iiii q 156, 226. 

Ketava b 323. 

Ketumaiit i (1) 145. ( 2 ) 147. 

Kevala k 147. 

Kliaganu k 129. 

Khaliya 5 322. 

Kliaiidikya k 95-6. 

Kbantiietra /(■ 147, 

Kliniiitra k 145. 

Khara qv 241. 

Kliatvaiiga k 39, 69, 93-4. 147. 
207, 232, 274-5. 

Kitnpurusa and c 186. 254 297 
300. 

Kinnara p 186, 

Kiiata(l)p 132. (2)6 132. 
Kirtiraju, Vita 128, 147. 
Kirtirotha k 147. 

Klrtti to 64. 

Kirttimati w 64-5, 69, 204. 213 , 
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Kiskindha c 278, 288. 

Kitu/225. 

Kola (1) A-108. (2)cl08. 

Kosala c 173, 275-6, 278-9. 
Kosala, Daksina c 278-9. 

Kosi riv 232, 237. 

Krama, Kramnpatha 317. 

Kranta = Karta, 173, 325. 

Kiatba (1) k 103, HG, 168, 272. 
(2)/ 272. 

Knitii(l)A- 128. (2)r 185-6, 243. 
Krivi c 274. 

Kvini k 109. 

Kiiuila i 109, 264. 

Krmilfiiva k 116. 

Krostr A (1) 87, 102, 105. (2)/or 

Vr^ni 105. 

Krostn k (1) 87-8, 103, 105, 144. 

(2)/or IVvwu' 103, 105. 

Krpa r 116, 192, 223-4. 

Krpi 10 116, 223-4. 

Krla6va k 147. 

Kr§na r (1) r^ofia 9, 21, 131, 192, 
204, 211. 213, 330. (2) Sukas 
son 204, 213-14. (3) J/arlta 

131. {4) Devaki‘pit(ra IZl. (5) 
/ 204, 214, 328. (6) name 

328. 

Krsiia k 25, 32, 45. 52-3, 57, 67, 
71, 93, 104, 106-7, 131, 133, 
135, 148, 166, 176-7, 179, 229- 
30, 250, 269, 280, 282-4, 291, 
306, 328. 

Krsnaiij'a/ 220. 

Krta (1) Dvim’idha 72, 94, 115, 
148, 173, 274. 316, 325. (2) 
Vulehu 128. (3) Kaurava 149. 

Krta atje 48, 165, 175-8, 313, 
315. 

Krtadharma k 86. 

Krtadiivaja k 95. 

Krtak^ana k 143, 149, 330. 
Krtu&irnian k 69. 

Krta vanillin k 104-5, 280. 
Krtavu-3a>t(l)141-2, 144, 151-2, 
197, 265. (2) 141. 

Krtcyu k 128. 

Krti k (1) DviinUlha 173. (2) Vi- 
delui 96. (3) 86. 

Krtvl7 64-5, 70, 164. 
Ksatradharmn, ®inan k 86, 88. 


KsutravrddhaX; 85-6, 88, 101, 145 , 

201, 258. 

ksatriyau bnihmans 120, 123, 189, 

202, 243-51, 275, 303, 310-11, 
314. 

ksatropeta dvijatavah 243-4, 246, 
248. 

Ksenia k 147. 

% van k 127, 149. 

Ksemaka, liaksasa 153-4, 263. 
Ksemari k 149. 

Kseuij’a A 148. 

Ksupa k 42, 145. 

Kubera g 241-2. 

Kuksi r 231. 

Kukura (1) A 104-5, 148, 280. 

(2) /104-5, 280, 294. 

Kulajit k 128. 

Kuli k 130. 

Kulya k 108. 

Kumbha-jaiiniaD, "sambliava, ®yoni 
r 238-9. 

Kumbliaknnia. Raksasa 241. 

Kumudadi b 325. 

Kundala 127. 

» • 

Kundapayiii f 2Zl. 

Kuiidiii (1) r 216. (2)/205, 214, 
216. 

Kundina r 214, 216-17, 238-9. 
Kundina, ®nagara t 269. 
Kundineya/205, 214. 

Kuni r 250. 

Kuni k 130. 

Kunin, °nlti r 205, 214. 

Kunti k (1) 144. (2) 146. 

Kunti q 167, 229. 

KOrma Puruna 14, 81. 

Kuru (1) k 7, 76, 78, 110-13,118, 
132, 148, 172, 211, 274. 281, 
313. (2)/113, 132,167, 180-1, 
274, 281. 283-6, 294, 326, 330. 

(3) p, see Uttaru Kui-us. 
Kunijaugala c 76, 281. 

Kuniksetra c 76, 200, 262, 268, 

281, 313, 326. 

Kuruugu 133. 

Kum-Paficala p 285-6, 326. 
Kuniiravana A: 172. 

Ku&a k (1) KanyaJeuhja 99, 144, 
264. (2) Cedi 118. \z) Ayodhya 
149,170-1,279. {4)name\Z0. 
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Ku^idhvaja k 95, 275. 

Kuiugra k 149. 

Kuiuinba 118. 

Kuiiuuibba k 255. 

Kuiastbftll t (1) Dvorakd 98, 2G5, 
279, 288-9. (2) 279. 

KuiaSva k 144. 

Ku^ika (1) k 41, 99. 141, 152, 
194, 236. (2)/ 208. 235-7. 

kaSilava 279. 

KttSin r 205. 

Kumi(l)r205,2I4. (2)5214,324, 
KuMtin b 324-5, 331. 

Kutbumi b 324, 331. 

Kusmanda/ 220* 

Kutsa r (1) Aityirasa 190, 221. 

(2) Bhdrfjava 190. (3) 212. 
KuvalaSva k 9, 145, 260. 
Kuvalaya§va k 269, 292. 

I^aksmana pr 277-9. 

Lalittha k 118, 

Laugiili b 324-5, 331. 
Lriiigala<lbvaja 76. 

Lanka t 240, 266, 277-8. 

Laugak.M & 324. 331. 

Laulii k 146, 156, 267. 

Lauintya riv 71. 
latikika 21, 46. 

Lava k 171, 279. 

Lavuna pr 122, 170-1. 279,291. 
Likbitar 69, 1G5, 192. 

Linga Pnvana 14, 81. 

Lobita r 237. 

Loknkfi 6 324. 

LoniQ^ayani b 325, 331. 
Lomahar^ina = Roina^, 21. 
Lomabar^nika samhitd 23. 
Lomapaila A* (1) Aiiga 42,147, 233. 

(2) YiulavaZ^, 103, 272. 
Loma^a r 192. 

LopaiDudra pss 38, 59, 75) 168-9, 
191, 239-40. 

Lunar race 84, 99, 288. 

Madayant! q 208-9. 
Madhavapair(l) 66,140,170, 262, 
276,279,291,294. (2) S'i 142. 
Madhu (1) k 66,122. 146,170, 275, 
289,291. (2) U9ura 66. (3)/276. 


JIudbuccbaiulas r 8, 142. 191.235, 
237 312 , 

iLrahuka 6 329-30, 332. 

Madhura t 266. 

Madliu-vaiia 122, 170. 

I Madliva 289. 

lladhvadela c 87. 153, 155, 199. 
257-8, 260, 269, 286. 296, 301, 
310, 314, 

Madbyaihdiiia 5 323, 331. 

Madia,'^draka(l)X-109. (2) rand 

! p 109, 174, 264. 279, 293, 
297. 

Miidri q 105, 107. 

Magadha c and 39, 52—3, 37. 

I 78, 114, 118-19, 149, 107, 179, 
182, 220, 265. 276, 281 -2.286. 
291, 293-4. 

Magadlm(l)a'0‘180, 265. 283. (2) 
hard 16-18, 55. (3) ca^U 16'•I 8, 
55. 

magic 308-10. 

! Ma'babbaraUi 22-3. 33, 49, 30, 82, 
201 . 

j Mababhuuina X: 110, 148. 

mahabluseka 162. 

Maba-Bboja 105. 

Mabadbrti k 147. 

Maliamanas k 87. 109, 145, 204. 

Mubant Ar 115. 1 10. 

j Mabapadma k 179-82, 280-7. 

I Maharonian k 147. 

I maharsi 26, 29, 305, 315. 

I Mahaiiila 145. 264. 

Mabavirya (1) X* 113. ^ ^2, 

248, 250. 

Mnbcndm mis 200. 

Mabi^ m 263. 

Mabismaut k 144, 263. 

Mabismati / 153, 156, 242, 257, 
262-3, 266, 280, 288. 

liluhodayu MG. 

Mainaka m( 69. 

Maitbila 95-6, 180-1, 286. 

Maitrabarba^patyn 216. 

Maitravaruna, ®ni r (1) VasUtha 
212, 214-17, ^8-9. (2) Ayas- 
(ya 238-40. 

Maitreya(l) 4-116, 116, 251. (2) 
r 192, 202. (3) oUurs 251. 

(4)/116, 251. 
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Mukftndl < 113, 274. 

Malatt 134. 

Malaya luls 71, 240. 

Maliu m 241. 

Malinl (1) t 272. (2) name 134. 

Alahva c 263, 279. 

Malyavant m 241. 

Mnuiata w 158. 220. 

Mainateya r 158, 162. 

Sl&ua r 240. 

mana 319. 

Manasviul q 134. 

Mauasyxx k 110, 144. 

Maiiava (1) pair ami race 84, 289- 
90. 305, 312. (2) ‘man’ 289. 

Mandakini riv 297. 

Maudura r 240. 

Miludaiya r 240. 

Slandhata island and t 153, 262. 

MSndhatr k 6, 7, 25-6, 39-42, 56, 
72-4, 76, 80, 83-4. 93, 111, 
127, 133-4, 141. 145, 1.50. 167, 
171, 178, 217, 219-20, 224, 244, 
246, 261-3, 268, 272, 292,304, 
312. 

Mandukeya 6 322, 331. 

Manes, see Pitfs. 

Mauikundala 127. 

Afanivuliana £ 118. 

Manslaughter 43-4. 

Mantra 27, 311, 315, 320, 332. 

Manu (1) Svdyamhhuva 184. (2) 

ctlurs 47. 

JIauu Vaivasvata 42, 58, 75, 79, 
81-2, 84. 88, 89, 92, 96-8, 
144-5, 175. 193-4. 217, 246, 
253-4, 258. 287-90, 300, 308, 
311-12. 

muDUsa, manusyii, 46-7. 

Manva ra<e289. 292,295-6,304-5, 
307, 310-13, 319-20. 

manvantaia 36, 175, 178, 217. 

Manyu r 216, 239-40. 

Manyu r 133, 212. 

Marr4ha 271, 

Marici r 185, 188-9. 

Marka r 191, 196, 203. 

Mrnkaiida r 202-3. 

Muikandeya r 64, 67, 178, 196, 
202-3. 

Markandeya Parana 14, 82. 


Marttikavata i 104-5, 279, 284 
294. 

Marttikavatakn. ®tika 280. 

Maru^-(1) 48, 93-4, 149. ( 2 ) 147. 

Marut^ 63, 159, 163. 

Maruta k 118. 

Marutta k ( 1 ) Vaimi 7, 38-42, 
97, 133, 147, 156-7, 163, 219, 
241.268,289,305. {2)Turvasu 
108, 133, 146, 156-7, 272. 
(3) Yddava 144. (4) 86. 
Maryada, noTue, 134. 

Mata k = Maru 48, 94. 

Mataugn k 151. 

Mathailya k 118. 

Ma^hava k 311. 

Mathura t 167, 170-1. 211, 266, 
279, 281-2, 291, 294. 

Matiiiara k 83. 110, 129,134, 144, 
150, 225, 264. 

Matsya (1)118-19. (2)cand^> 
56, 118-19, 276, 281-3, 293-4. 
(3)/aA 36, 56. (4) 215. 

Matsya Parana 14, 44-5, 50-3, 
77, 79-81, 201, 334. 
Maudgiilayaiia/ 202. 

Maudgalya (1) r 116, 171. 192. 
{2) others 2b\. (3) / 172, 245, 
251. 275. 

Mauneyap 262. 

Mavella ^118. 
lirfivellakap 118. 
mayamoha 68. 

Mcdhatitbi r (1) 192, 223, 225-7. 

(2) 8, 227. (3) Gautama 222. 

mcdicine-mnn 308-9, 319. 
l^lckala hills 269. 

Mekala<l 269. 

Mena w 69, 70. 

Menaka(l)apa 135. (2)<7 116,135. 
Mercury p/one< 187. 

Meru mt 206, 257, 297. 

Midnaimr c 272. 

Mliiarntha k 149. 

Mitndhvaja k 95. 

Mitanni p 300. 

Mithi k 96, 146, 258. 

Mithila t 57, 96. 258, 289. 

Mitra g 63, 205, 214-15, 217, 
238-9, 254. 300. 

Mitrasaha k 42, 69, 75, 147, 207. 
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Mitiiiviiruiirt r (1) Vasi$tha 205. 
214-17. (2) AgasOja 238. 240. 

n) k 115-16, 146. 192, 
231. (2)r23. 

Mitrajyotis 86. 

Mitrevu r 202. 

mleccha 108, 235. 260, 261. 286. 
291. 

Muda b 325. 

MonglijT ( 158. 

Moitgoiiaii 292. 

Mon-KiiiuOr^ 295. 

Monogamy 328. 

Moon, see Soma 187. 288. 

Mfkanda, °dn r 203. 

Mrliku r 212. 
rarta^saujivanl 195. 

Mrttikrivatl l 269, 279. 

Mucukuiula k 41-2, 93. 176, 217, 
246, 262-3. 

Mudgala (1) k 116. 120, 146. 160. 
171-2. 230, 251, 275. (2) / 

170-1.225.251. (3)6 322. 
Mulaka k 94. 147, 132, 274. 
iiuila-samliita 23. 

Mulika 204. 

Munda p 293, 297. 

Muni k 149. 
muni 62. 

Mufija 133. 

Mufijake^i b 325, 331. 

Murtimaufc k 264, 
mythology 63. 


Nfihlulga k 84-5, 92, 98, 129, 246, 
255-6. 258. 288. 

Niibliaga (1) k 92, 98. 147. (2) 
jHitr 41, 98. (3) / 98, 143, 

260. 

NabhagadisU k 98. 

NablulgaiiediRta k 255. 
NabhagHrista k 235. 

Nfibhagi/w/r (1) 40. (2) 39, 273. 
N.'ibhagodista k 84, 255. 

Nabhaka 129, 255. 

Nabhaka r 246. 

N.abhanedistha i 84. 88, 96, 98, 
145, 255-6, 312. 

Nnblins k 149. 

Naciketa b 327. 


Nacikftas b 327. 

Nfiga (1) p 262, 266, 268-9, 285, 
290. (2) name 130. 

Nagas-alivaya t 260. 273. 

Nahusa i ('l) 41-2. 61,69, 70. 73. 
85-6, 88-9, 136, 142. 144-5, 
187, 194, 197, 211, 223, 238, 
244, 258, 304-6. (2) 136. 223. 

(3) n'rong 92. 

Nuhusa p>atr 39, 142, 197, 217. 
258. 

Naidhniva, °^\f 231, 234. 
Naigama h 323. 

Nniraisa forest 67, 143. 201, 305, 
313. 

Nairrla 242. 

Naksatra-kalpa 325. 

Xakula 282. 

Nula *,(1) Ai/wlhija 130. 133. 149. 
{2) Saiikhujui 94. (3) Saisadha 
39, 91. 130, 133, 169, 272-3. 

(4) A'u/,-«ra 105, 148. 
Nalakiibara m 241. 
iiamaSudi-n caste 290. 

Namuci asura 307. 

Nauda (1) k 280-7. (2) f 179, 
183. 

Naiidana/cwwf 297. 
Naudauodni'adundubhi k 75, 105. 
Nuiulriyaiilya b 323. 

Nandivardliaua k 145. 

Nara (1) pr 112, 161. 191, 221. 

248. (2) 147. 

Nui-nda r 189. 

Narbada, see N.iimada, 153. 
nari-kavaca 152. 

Narisyanta 4-(l) Manava 84. 217, 
255-6. (2)raiid/T 147.241,256. 
Narmada (1) riv 68-9. 80. 135, 
153, 156, 197. 199, 241. 257, 
262, 265-6, 269, 277, 288-9, 
304. (2)7 69, 80, 134-5, 262. 
Nasatyas g 300. 

Nava/t 109. 

Navara^tra c 109, 264. 

Nemi k = Nimi (1) 95, 257. 
Nidliruva, *vi r 192, 231, 233. 
Nighna (1) k 94. (2) pr 107. 
Nikombha (1) A 89, 145. (2) 263. 
Nila(l)A 111-12, 116, 146. (2)7' 
205, 214. 
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Nimi A-(l) Videha 84,88,95. 145 
203, 215, 257, 305. (2) Vidarlha 
42, 168. 

Nimi r 229. 

Nfpa (I)/'92. 115. 117.J48, 164, 
. 166,28.0. (2) 92. ^3) / 117, 

166, 281. * 
nirukta 30. 323. 

Nhvrti k 146. 

Nisada^ 276, 290. 

Ni«idha (1) k 91. 149. (2) c 273. 
ncm-Aila, non-An’au 306-9* 311- 
14, 319-20. 

Noi-theni Kurus, UUara Kurus. 
Nrgu k (1) ManavU 255-6. (2) 

Axisinara 109, 261. (3) 256. 

(4) 257, 261. 

Nrpanjaya k 148. 


Odyssey 49. 

Oglmraot k 256. 

Orissa c 200, 272, 292-3. 

Oadh c 288, 296, 299. 

pida 23-4. 

Pa<lapatha 317. 

Padma Purana 14, 44. 49, 50 77 
79. 

Padmiui 134. 

Pahlava^ 206, 268. 

Paijavaiia po/r 120, 207, 209. 

Pailar(l) 21. 192, 225, 320,322, 
331. (2) 225. 

Paiugya b 329. 

Paitamaharsi 185. 

Pajni 223. 

Pajriya r 136, 192, 223, 227, 232. 

Pakaiasana g 152. 

paksa 202, 225. 234. 

Pampa Jakt 278. 

Paucajauii k 115-17, 120. 

pauca janah, aee Five peoples. 

Puficilu (1) name 75, 132. (2) c 
and p 57. 100, 132, 172. 180-1, 
274-5, 279, 293, 295,326, 328, 
330. (3) yorlh 2, 41, 78. 112- 

13, 115-16, 120, 126, 166,169- 
71, 207, 224, 275-6, 280-3, 
286, 294, 299, 311. (4) SwtUi 


65, 92, 112-13, 117, 166-7, 
170, 280-3, 285, 294, 316-17. 
Pancala, ®Jya 316-17, 327. ^ 
panca-laksaiia 36. 

Pafica§ikha 6 57, 324. 329-30, 332. 
^ Pa0cavim§a Brahmana 326, 332. 
Paficika 6 316. 

Pandava / 52. 5*7, 70, 110, 113, 
119, 130-2, 141, 148, 166, 
176-7. 224-5, 229, 233, 238, 
282-4, 294, 318, 327. 329-30; 
Pandu k 69. 132. 159, 282, 284. 
Pandya (1) k 108. (2) c and p 

108, 240, 278, 292-3. 

Pfinini 237. 

Paiijub 87-8, 261-2, 264, 276, 
283, 285-6, 288. 293-4. 296, 
298-9, 302,.-3^2-14. 

Paunagari 6 323, 331. 

Para 173. ' 

Para k (1) 146. (2) 148. 

Paradap 206, 2^8. 
paramarsi 315t . 

Paramestliiu 1 1*3., 

Parasara r (1) .S5fo^a8,192,204, 
207-14. (2) Sagara 9, 26, 69. 

192, 212-14, 251, 329. (3) / 
205, 329. (4) others 322, 325, 

331. 

Pai-a&irya 9, 213, 325, 331. 
Paraiu-Rfinia 199; see Rama.Jamn- 
diignya. 

Paravasu r 224, 237. 

Paruvrt k 102, 146, 268. 

Parfksit * (1) I 113-14, 130, 133, 
148, 173. (2) II 52-3, 114, 

130, 133, 166, 179, 182.284-5, 
327,329-30. (Z) Ayodhud^^, 
114. 

Parlksita = ParJksit 113-14. 
Parlksita, ®tiya jxilr 59, 114, 139, 
173, 201, 249. 

I^riputra k 94, 11 1; 149. 

I’ariyittra htHs 299. 

Parnaia n’t? 279. 

'Fartlm4ravasa^a/r 28. 

Parucclicpa r 192, 251. 

Panicchepi patr 192. 

ParuKnl riv 172, 281. 

Parvutu r 189. 

Parvati g 31, 58, 70, 263. 
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Pas^t, the 52-1. 57. 

Patallputrft7 02. 

Pataucala h 327, 330. 

Patanjali h 325. 331. 

Psthya (l)/202. (2) h 325, 331 

Patliyrt w 2S9. 

Patna I 288. 

PrfSl 11. 

futlf 243. 

JPniilastya / (1) 190, 235. 241-2. 

(2) Jihargava 190. 
Pauriisriyaiin^ir 166. 

}►a'^^ana 26. 

Paaranika (1) 25-9, 55. {2)oJinaI 
55. (3) VKn'.ioned in Puranag 
17,26,55. 

Pauranikottaraa 25. 

Paur.iva (1) niw 25, 40, 52-3 
78-9, 87-9, 109-12. 124, 140, 
144-9, 150, 163-7, 170. 172. 
180-2, 220, 225, 243. 245, 261, 
272, 274. 281, 292-4, 304 
306,310-311.314,330. (2) k 
146. 

rauromvu 78. 101. 

Pa(iriikut3.i, ®tsya jHUr (1) 73 
168-9. (2)®sI152. 

Paarui-ava 78, 101. 
Pau.spin(lya, 'spiflji, “syailil b \ 73-4, 
322, 321-5, 331. 

Pavan.apura t 323. 

Piiyu r 192, 201. 

Persia, Persian 271, 302. 

Peshwn 244. ' 

PijavaiiaX- 116-17, 120, 223 251 
280. 

Pippalada b 325, 331. 

Pi&ica;> 186, 290. 

Pitr-kanya 69, 70. 86, 196 213 
pitr-nmiit 47. 

Pitrs FnrefaOure 25, 45-8, 69 70 
213,319. 

Pitr-vomSa 69. 

Pitrvartiii k 105. 

Pivari w 69, 204, 213. 

Plaksa name 133. 

Plnksji-dvipa 175. 

Playogi pair 8. 

Polyniidrj- 328. 

Prabha ^’(1) 85. (2) 156. 


7M 


Prabhakam r 66. 188. 191.228-9, 
304-5. 

Pr.nblias:i t 261. 276. 

Prabhu r 204. 214. 

Prablmsuta k 129. 

Pracefas (1) k 108, 146. (2) r 

192. 

Pracetasa pair 202. 

Piacinasula b 327-8, 330. 
Pificluayoga b 325. 331. 
Praeinayogyn b 327, 330, 332. 
PrScinvaiit k 144. 260. 

PradveSi w 220. 

Pmdyota/179. 181-2, 286-7. 
Pradyuraua k 149. 

Pragatba r 227. 

Pragjyotisa c and p 292. 

Pi-ahUda asura 195. 

Praiyainedim pair 299. 

Pr.ij.ani k 97, 145. 
prajapati 188-9. 
prakriy.l 24. 

Prainatl (1) k 97, 139. 147, 164. 

(2) r 197, 201. 

Praraoda k 126, 145. 

Pramiu i(l) 84, 255. (2) 145. 
Pr.isenn k 107. 

Prasennjit k 42, 83-4, 126-7. 143, 
150. 

Praskanva r 226-7. 

Prasloka k 169-70, 222. 

Pi-asulrutu A-93-5, 129, 149 . 
Pratardami ( 1 ) k 7, 42. 101. 133 
142-3, 147, 152-5, 162, 164. 
168, 200, 269-71. (2) r 133, 
192, 251. 

Pmthlni&i k 249. 

Pratiksalra*(l) 86. ( 2 ) 105. 

pratiJoma 17. 18. 309. 

Pratin.baka, ‘’tindhaka. ®tinvaka k 
128, 147. 

Pratipa X: 65. 89, 148. 165-6 25 '’ 
282. ’ ’ 

Prfitipcyn, ®piya^/r 166. 

I ratirathn k 225-6. 

pi-atisarga 36. 

Pratifithaim t 85, 197, 255 258-9 

273, 288-9, 294-6. 

Prativindhya name 130. 

Prntvosa 230. 

Pralyagralia k 118, 149. 
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Pratyusa 233. 

Pravahaiid k 328, 330. 

Pravira i (1) 110 , 144. (2) 89. 

Prayaga t 85, 240, 255, 276-7, 279, 
281. 

Priyametllm (1) r 226. (2)/ 245. 
Proti 6 328. 

PrsadaSva k 98. 

Prsatlhra (1) pr 84, 194, 254-6. 

(2) r 227. 

PrsaUi k 65. 116-17. 148, 155, 
166, 172, 224, 274, 282-3. 

Pr^iii k 107. 

PrthI = Prthu (1) 202. 

Pi-thu k (1) Vainya 16, 17. 39-41, 
202, 290. (2) Ayodhya 145. 

(3) S. Paiicaia 148. (4) 107. 

(5) 205, 214. 

Prthu r 214. 

Prthulaksa k 149. 

Prtliawna A 146. 

Prtljuiravas k 144. 

Prthya/ 202. 

Pulaha r 185-6, 243. 

Pulastya r 185-6, 241-2. 

Puliuda p 290. 

Pulonian asura 193. 

PunarvHBU k 105, 148. 
l^undarika (1) k 149. (2) b 316. 
Pundra (1) k 158, 272. (2) c and 
p 109, 235, 272, 282, 293. 
Punyajana liiikfam 98, 265. 
Purandara 136. 
piira-kalpa 33. 

Parana 1, 5, 6, 15,21,29-39, 43- 
51, 54-8, 62, 217, 326, 334. 
Purana-sathhiia 23. 
Purrina-jnn,*vacaka,°vettr 25-9,32. 
Puraiia-veda 30. 

Purana-vid 25-6. 

Piiranic brahmans 29-32, 36-7, 
49, 57, 71, 77, 160, 321, 334. 
puranika 25. 

PuraDjaya k 145. 
puratana 27, 35. 
piira-vid 25, 27. 

Purikii t 262. 

Purnabhadra r 233. ! 

Purii (1) k 12, 42, 61, 87-8, 101, 1 
110, 122, 144, 259-60. (2) / 1 
87.134.139,169,172, 281. ' 


Purudvant A 146. 

Purujanu, °jati Ar 116, 146. 

Purakutsa k (1) Ayodhya 69, 70, 
80 89, 91, 93, 133-4, 145, 150, 
152,246,262, {2) Bharata \ZZ, 
169-70. (3) 249. 

Purumidha, ®inIlhaA 112, 230, 316. 

Pururavas k 38, 41-2, 71, 85, 
88-9, 99, 101. 135,144-5, 211, 
254-5, 258, 287-8.294, 297-8, 
300-1, 305, 307, 309, 311-13. 

Puruvasa k 146. 

Purvatithi >• 230. 

Puskara^(l) Bharata's son 132, 
278. (2) Sola's brother 132. 

(3) 132. 

Puskara (1) t 132, 206, 313. (2) 
continfmt 132. 

PaskaramAlin k 328. 

Puskaravati I 278. 

Puskarin pr 112. 

Puspapura t 92. 

Puspavant k 149. 

Pusputka^a w 241. 

Pusya k 149. 

Putakratu k 169-70. 

patra 328. 

Rada b 325. 

Radha vj 135. 

Rfighava/»afr 140. 

Roghu k (I) 91-2, 94,121, 126-7, 
140,147,276. (2) 94. 

Raghuvam&i 91—4, 121. 

Rahampati k 129. 

Rahu 85. 

Rahugaiia r 224, 311, 326. 

Ruibhya r (1) Viivdmitra 224, 231, 
237. (2) Kaiyapa 231, 234, 

237. 

Raivata k 98. 

Kajadhideva k 105. 

Rajngrha t 282. 

rajasuya 10, 11, 206. 

Rajcya/86, 88. 

Raji k 85-6, 88. 

Kajputaiia desert 205, 260, 293, 
299, 313. 

Rajyavardbana k 97. 

Raksa.«> 196, 208-9. 
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Rak^isa 13,82, 98, 153-4. 170-1, 
176-7, 186. 208. 211. 235. 
241-2.263. 265. 269-70, 276-8, 
290-1, 295, 307-8. 314, 319. 
lianm k Ddjsarathi 6 , 7. 13 26 
39-42. 65. 71-2, 90-1, 93, 121.’ 
131, 140. 147. 164, 170-1. 
176-8, 199, 200, 207, 211 
229, 236. 276-9, 288, 291 
314. 

Kama r Januiilaqntja 8 , 39 , 67-8 
71-3, 131. 140, 151-2. 176-8,’ 
188, 191, 193-4, 199. 200, 210. 
232, 237-8, 265-7, 270-1.274, 
279, 304. 

Ramti(l) Z?a?<ir«;Ha 131. (2) 

Ramacandrn k 199. 

Kjimagiri mt 278. 

Rfiina-tirlha 200 . 

Krimayana ( 1 ) 33, 82, 90-3, 202 
276, 279. ( 2 ) Puraiana 276. 
Eainbh.a k 85-6. 88 . 

Kaufiyaiiiya b 324. 331. 

Rantidcvn A 25-6, 39-42, 112 
211. 217. 248-9. 274, 276. 
Kaiitinrira A 129. 134, 225. 

*. 1 ra vardliana X: 147 . 

Ratbavara k 146. 

Ratliavlti k 230. 

Katliitara ( 1 ) k 98. 246. (2) b 

322-3. (3)/85, 98. 223, 246-7. 
Katmrira k 83. 

Kaiulraiva k 89. 109-10. 135. 144 
228, 304. 

Rauinaliarsayi pair 31. 

Havana k (I) 263. 276. (21 242 

(3) 176, 179, 241,’ 
263, 277-8, 291. 

Ravana name 242. 

Kavi riv 172, 281 

Rbbu 218. 

rc 23, 30, 55. 316-17. 

Rceyu k 110. 144. 

Hclktt r 8 , 68 . 134, 140, 151-2 
191. 193, 197-8. 265-6. 

Kcbha r 192, 232-3. 

Rcbliya r 231 
Renu ( 1 ) k 151, 199. 

235. 

Kennkfl pss 151, 198, 


(2) r 191, 


A a 


Iteva k 98. 

Revati to 135. 

t 25G, 259, 272, 288. 
Rhodes, ^desia 132, 137. 

Rigveda 1 , 2 , 54, 63, 253, 297. 
299, 300, 317-18, 320-2 

331, 

Kisliis (1) 48. (2) Manava 

289. (3) Danava 304. ( 4 ) 

(jemrul 4. 48. 62-3, 315, 328. 
Rls^ k 255. 

1 RjiSvaii r 161. 191, 221-2. 

' J.ikMX-(l) I 90, 111-12. 130. 146, 
168-70.172.275. (2) 11 110, 
114-15, 130. 148. (3) N. Pan- 
cala 116, 146. (4) 132. 

Rksi» vtl^ 262-3, 369. 

Rnaihcaya k 230. 

Rocainana X: 98. 

RobidaSva k 143. 

Kohini 135. 

Rohita, ■’taSva k 59. 70-1, 91-2. 

127. 147. 151-2, 155, 206, 219 
266. 

Rohitajiura t 266. 

Romabarsaim 21 - 5 , 29, 31. 35 , 54 . 
Rotnaii tj 224. 

Rsabl.a Xr ( 1 ) 41. ( 2 ) 249. ( 3 ) 
^lagadha 119, 149. (4) name 

133. (5) r 191, 235. 
rsigana 48, 186. 
rsikn 315. 

rsi-put»-akn 315, 325. 

Rstiseiia^r 148. 165-6. 
jlsyaSriiga r 164, 192, 233, 314 
Ktn k 128, 149. 

Rtncllivaja k 269. 

RUtbyn r 223. 

Kteyu k 128. 
l.Uujit k 128, 149. 

Ktu|)arnaX-91, 147, 169. 

Kuci P98 1 97 , 3 0 4. 

Ruciradln r 249. 

Ruciruiva k 146. 

Rudnip 37, 81. 

Kukmakavaca k 146. 
ilukmaratha k 115, 148 
Rukmin k 269, 280. 

Kaksa b 225. 

Ruru r 201 . 

RnrukaX: 147. I 55 . 

2 
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Rii^adalvn k 143. 
IiU&idgu k 144. 
Rusadifttlia ic 145. 
RiiMugu T 205, 260. 


Snbai-a, ;> 235. 

Sainya/(1) Yiidava 105-7. (2) 
Aifigtrasa 112, 248-9. 

Pai6ir<\va b 322, 331. 

^aiva itihdsa 36. 

t 

Saivya 174. 

Saka p 206-7, 256, 267. 

^akalya b 322-3, 331-2. 

Sakapuni, °piirna 6 322-3, 331. 
Sakti T (1) Vasistha 67, 131, 133, 
138, 184, 192,204,207-9,211- 

12. 214, 236-7, 249. {2)Angi- 
rat.a 131, 249. 

^iiktis 37. 

Saktra, ®treya/)rt/r 209. 

Saktri = Sakti (1) 207. 
Saktya^<r 192, 211-12, 249. 
Sakuni k (1) Yddava 146. (2) 
Videha 95, 130, 133, 149. (3) 
267. 

^akuiitalfii? 71, 99, 100, 112, 136, 


141, 174, 191, 227, 230, 232, 
236, 272. 

^ala (1) >?: 222. (2)^ 247. 
Salankajana / 237. 

S&lihotra 6 325. 

Siilva c and p 198, 279, 290. 
Samba, see Samba. 

^iimbara asura 306. 

Sambbu r 204, 214« 

Samin k 105. 

Samsanti 28. 

^im&ipHyaua, ^ni 5 23. 
Sam^payanika samhita 23. 

6amyu r 187. 191, 221. 

Simda r 191-6. 

^iindtla 1 r 233. 

Sandili r 232. 

Sandilya/ 192, 231-4. 

Siiukara 66. 


Saiiklia r 69, 133, 165, 192. 
Sankhnna k 92-4, 129, 149. 

164, 233. 

^antanu k 7, 65, 69, 89, 134, 136. 
148. 165-6, 211, 213, 223-4, 
252, 282. 

Santi-kalpa 325. 

^aradvant r (1) 158, 191, 221. 

(2) 116, 192, 221-2. 

^ai-a-vana 253. 

' Barmin r 240. 

Sarmistha g 87, 290. 

^arQtha Ar 89, 108, 129. 

Saryata, °ti k 74, 84-5, 88, 97-8, 
102, 142, 194, 196, 256-7, 289, 


304. 

Saryata (1)/(: 289, 312. (2)/79, 
81. 97-8, 102, 143, 197, 265, 
267, 288-9, 304. 

* 

Saiabioduva 261-2. 

6a4abindu (1) k 7, 23, 27, 39, 40, 


141,144,150,261. (2)/ 261. 
(3) 7iame 130. 

6a4ada k 75, 84, 88, 92, 145, 203, 


257. 

SaSvatn k 130. 

Satabalaka b 323, 331. 
SatAdyumim k 42, 149, 171-2. 
Satajit k 88, 144. 

Satauaiidu r 64> 222-3. 

Sutaiuka k 330. 

r 

Satapatba JDrahmana 58, 326. 
^atanitha A 94, 147. 

Sataiilaku r 69. 

Satayatu r 192, 209, 215. 
Satrughutin k 279. 

^atrughiia A 65, 170-1, 211, 279. 
6utrujit A 269. 

SatruQjaya A 224. 

^auceya b 327. 

Saulkayani 6 325. 

Suunaka / (O Bhdrgava 201-2, 
247. (2) Atreyal 114, 192, 

247. (3) oOiers 325, 327, 331. 

^aurasena 110. 

6auri pair 140. 
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Sauridyu b 325. 

k 93, 140. 

Siiisa 317. 

Siiieyu k 144. 

(1) X- 106-7. (2) »r 11*’ 

248-9. 

SiSunapa /179. 182, 286-7. 
Siiupala X 119, 149, 166. 

Siva y 31, 37, 58. 70. 185, 195, 
230, 253-1. 263. 318. 

^iva 264. 281. 

Siva Parana 81. 

J^ivapiira t 264. 

Sivi (1) X 7, 39-42, 109. 142-3, 
145.264,312 (2) 7> 109. 1 7 1. 

264. 281. 293-4. 

Sonfi^va X 105. 

^raddlm 229. 


Sravasta X 145, 260. 

Sravasti t 137, 260. 279. 
Sreftthnbliaj r 191, 210. 

^ridevu X 103. 

f 

Sriigavaiit r 237. 

Sriigiiveni|)ura t 276. 

Spigiputia b 325. 

^rutaX(l) 127, 149. (2) 147. 

iruUi 191‘. 78. 


si-utarsi 25, 29. 315. 

SrutarvHii X ^1) 8, 133, 168. (2) 
133, 168. ^ ' 

^rutasena pr 113 - 14 . 

Srutayus X(l) 94. (2)149. 

^niti 19 f, 30, 78. 

6ruli-8aiuiiiita 30. 

6|-uyate, °yante 21. 

6ridm cagte 290. 

/ 

Suka (1) r Vyaga’g son 64-5 69 
70. 131. 133, 136. 164. 192. 204' 
213. 224. 320. 330. (2) Brali- 
iiuidattu’s</ra7»J/a/A^64-5, 131 
164,213. (3)/-r 256. 


( 1 ) r. ESanas-Sukra. 
(2) r ./difl/a 131. (3) plawn 

131. 188. ' 


Suktiniatl (1) riv 259, 269. 281 
(2)/281. 


Suiialiotra (1) 161, 221. (2) r 

201 . 

^uimhsepa r 10, 11. 59, 60. 64. 71. 

73, 151. 191, 198, 206.219,235, 
. 238. 312. 

Siiiiaka (1) r 201. (2) 201, 247, 

Sura X(l)//«jAayrt 266 . ( 2 ) 

. 106-7, 148. (3) 105. 

Suraseiia X ( 1 ) Jlailuvja 71, 171. 

266. (2) iiatrat/hna'g soil 110, 

. 170-1,279. 

Su« asfiii. (1) c and p 65, 92. 170-1, 
180-1, 211, 266. 279, 286. 293. 
, (2)/ 270. 

SQi paimkhii pss 241, 277. 
Surparaka c 200. 

Sutudri nu 236: Sutlej. 

Svaikiia 249. 

$ 

Svnplialka pr 106-7. 

Sveni k 103. 

Sveta (1) X 103. (2)/204. 214. 

, (3) nams 130. 

Svetaketu r 317, 328. 330, 332. 
Svetaki X 229. 

Svikiia 249. 

Syama/ 204, 214. 

Syamayaiii b 323-4, 331. 

Syava^va r 192, 230. 

Saml.i, Sandiju = Sandn. 
Sodu^r.ljika 39, 309. 

Sabbak^i pr 107. 

Sabbaiiar.i X 145 . 
sacrifice 32, 308-1 1, 314-16. 
Sadhvamsa r 227. 

Sagaia (I) X 6-8, 19, 38-40, 59 
60, 68, 71. 113. 123, 140. 147, 
153-7, 162, 164, 168-9, 176-7 
194, 199, 200, 206, 213, 265! 
267-73, 278, 292, 315, 329. 

, (2) r 192, 213. 

Sugani jxitr 192. 204, 212-13. 
sagara ocean 271. 
saguraiiupa 205. 

Sohadeva X (1) S. Pancdla 7. 41. 
116, 120, 139, 148. 172, 236 
249, 281. (2) J/uyW/m 52. 

149, 167. (3) Vaiiall 1-17. ( 4 ) 
Pdiulava 282. (5) 86. (6) name 
130. ' \ / 
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Ri:5a(lft4vi) i 143. 

Ruiadgu k 144 
Ru^dratha k 145. 

Riisaiigu r 205, 260. 

$ 

Sabaia, p 235. 

Sainyay‘(l) YCtdava 105-7. (2) 
Aiigirasa 112, 248-9. 

Pai^irt-ya h 322, 331. 

I^aiva itihiisa 36. 

^aivya 174. 

Sal<a^> 206-7, 256, 267. 

S.'ikalya 6 322-3, 331-2, 

Siikapuni, ®|>urna 6 322-3, 331. 
Sakti r (1) Ydaiftha^l, 131, 133, 
138, 184. 192,204. 207-9, 211- 

12. 214, 236-7, 249. {2)Angi- 
rana 131, 249. 

^iiiktis 37. 

Saktra, ^treyn patr 209. 

^aktri = ^akti (1) 207. 

Saktya/>a<r 192, 211-12, 249. 
Sakuiii k (1) Tadava 146, (2) 

Vide/iu 95, 130, 133, 149. (3) 
257. 

^akuiitnlfiy 71, 99, 100, 112, 136, 
141, 174, 191. 227, 230, 232, 
236, 272. 

6ala(l)A 222. (2)7>r 247. 
Salankayana / 237. 

S&lihotra b 325. 

Salva c and p 198, 279, 290. 
Samba, see Sfiiuba. 

^.imbara asura 306. 

Sambhu r 204, 214. 

Tamili k 105. 

Samsanti 28. 

^am^apuyaDa, “iii h 23. 
Sam^puyanikil samhitd 23. 

^ariiyu r 187. 191, 221. 

Sanda r 191-6. 

^andila } r 233. 

^andili r 232. 

Sandilya/ 192, 231-4. 

Stmkara 66. 



Saiiklia r 69, 133, 165, 192. 

k 92-4, 129, 149. 

Santa 164, 233. 

^Sntanu k 7, 65, 69, 89, 134, 136, 
148, 165-6, 211, 213, 223-4, 
252, 282. 

^anti-kalpa 325, 

^aiadvant r (1) 158, 191, 221. 

(2) 116. 192, 221-2, 

^ai-a-vana 253. 

Barmin r 240. 

s 

Sarmistha q 87, 290. 

^aruUiaX: 89, 108, 129. 

Siirvata, k 74, 84-5, 88, 97-8, 
102, 142, 194, 196, 255-7, 289. 
304. 

Saryata (1) A 289, 312. (2)/79, 
81, 97-8, 102, 143, 197, 265, 
267, 288-9, 304. 

Saiabindavu pair 261-2. 

§a4abiiidu (1) k 7, 25, 27, 39, 40, 
141,144,150,261. (2)/261. 

(3) name 130. 

^aSuda k 75, 84, 88, 92, 145, 203, 


257. 

SaSrata ^130. 

^atabalaka b 323, 331. 
Satadyumna k 42, 149, 171-2. 
Satajit k 88, 144. 

^ataiiniida r 64, 222-3. 

^ataiilka k 330. 

t 

Saitapntba Brahmana 58, 326. 
^atarutba k 94, 147. 

Sataiilaku r 69. 

Satayatu r 192, 209, 215. 
^atrugbutin k 279. 

Satrughiia k 65, 170-1, 211, 279. 
^tttrujit k 269. 

Siitrubjaya k 224. 

^auceyn b 327. 

Saulkayani b 325. 

Suuuaka / (1) Jihdrgava 201-2, 
247. (2) Alrega'i 114, 192, 

247. (3) oUiers 325, 327, 331. 
Sauinseiia 110. 

6auri pair 140. 
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t 

Sauridyu l> 325. 

Siglii-a k 93. 149. 

Siksa 317. 

Siiieyu k 144. 

(1) k 106-7. (2) T,r 112 

248-9. 

SiSuuaga /179, 182, 286-7. 
SUupak k 119, 149, 166. 

Sira g 31, 37, 58. 70. 185, 195, 
230, 253-1, 263, 318. 

^iva 264, 281. 

Siva Purana 81. 

Sivapura t 264. 

Sivi (1) k 7. 39-42, 109. 142-3, 
145,264.312. (2)^9 109,174. 
264. 281, 293-4. 

Sonfiivn k 105, 
inidilha 229. 

Sravasta k 145, 260. 

Sravasti I 137, 260. 279. 
Sresthabliaj r 191, 210. 

Sridevu k 103. 

Sriigavaiit /• 237. 

Snigaveiapura I 276. 

Sn.igiputia b 325. 

6rutaA(l) 127, 149. (2) 147. 
^ruta 19 f, 78. 
srutarsi 25, 29, 315, 

Srutarvnu k O) 8, 133, 168. (2'i 
133, 168. ' 

^rutaseua pr 113-14. 

Srutayus (I) 94. (2) 149. 

.^ruti 19 f, 30, 78. 

Srufi-saiiiniita 30. 

Siuyatf, ®yaiito 21. 

6udi-a caste 290. 

t 

Suka (1) r Vyasas son 64-5. 69 
70. 131. 133. 136, 164. 192.204’ 
213. 224, 320. 330. (2) Bn.h- 
madattu's grandfather 64-5, 1 31 
. 164,213. (3)pr 250. 

S'ukra ( 1 ) r, see I'iatias-Sukin. I 
(2) r ./mia 131. (3) phnei 

131. 188. 

/ 

Suktimali (1) Hv 259, 269, 281 
(2)^281. 


^uiiuliotra (1) 161. 221. (2) r 

201 , 

buiiahiepa r 10. 11.59, 60. 64. 71. 

73, 151. 191. 198, 206.219,235, 
. 238, 312. 

Suiinka (1) r 201. (2) 201.247., 
Sura Xr(l )//./»•/, 266 . ( 2 ) l'r.vnf 

. 106-7, 148. (.3) 105. 

Suraseiia k (1) Ihiihuija 71, 171, 

266. (2) Satrughno's son 110 
. 170-1,279. 

Surasi ii;. ( 1 ) c andp 65, 92. 170-1, 
180-1, 211, 266, 279, 286, 293. 

. (2)/ 270. 

SQipaiiakha pss 241, 277. 
Suiparnka c 200. 

Sutudrl riV 236: w Sutlej. 
Svaikiia 249. 

Svaplialka pr 106-7. 

Sveiii k 103. 

Sveta (1) k 103. (2)/204, 214. 

, (3) tiohm; 130. 

Svetaketu r 317, 328. 330, 332. 
Svetaki k 229. 

Svikiia p 249. 

Sy:ima/204, 214. 

Syaniayam b 323-4. 331. 

Sy.ivaiva r 192, 2.10. 

Sandu, Saiulliii = ^aada. 
Soda^inajika 39, 309. 

Sabbak^i pr 107. 

Sabbauara k 145, 


s^aciifice 32, 308-11, 314-16. 
Sadbvamsa r 227. 

Sagai-a (1) k 6-8. 19, 38-40, 59 
60, 68, 71. 113. 123, 140, 147 
153-7. 162, 164, 168-9, 176-7 
194, 199. 200, 206. 213. 26$! 
267-73, 278, 292, 315, 329. 
(2) r 192, 213. 

agani^«/f 192, 204. 212-13. 


S3 


Siigara ocean 271. 
sjigaranupa 205. 

Sabadeva k ( 1 ) X PancAla 7. 41, 
116, 120, 139. 148. 172. 236^ 
249, 281. (2) J/ugadha 52, 

149, 167. (3) Vais'dli 147. ( 4 ) 
282. (5) 86. (6) 7iame 
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Sahadevya pair 139, 222. 

Sahafija h 144, 263. 

Sahaiijaol t 263. 

8 abasrabahu k 76. 

SahasrSda k 87. 

Sahasrajit k 42, 87-8, 144. 
Sahasralva k 94. 

Sahasrapad 76. 

Sahasvantil' 149. 

Sahetb Mulietb pi 260. 

Sahisnu r 243. 

Saindiiavavaiia (1) / 237. (2) I 

325, 331. 

Saitya 249. 
salt 299. 

Samamada 56. 

.sainaii 55, 173-4, 316-17, 324-5 
Samautaparicaka 7 )/ 200 . 

Samara k 117, 148. 
samasena 89. 

Saroaveda 54, 173, 320, 324-6 
331-2. 

Samba//r 45, 52-3, 148. 
Sambhava k 149. 

Sambbutii k 70, 145, 246. 
Samhatii^va k 145. 

SaifaliitAvidbi 325. 

Saminiida 36, 56. 

Saropati k 128. 

saniraj 40-1, 258, 261, 281. 

Samudra m 213. 

Samvarana k 7. 66 , 71, 90, 111, 
113, 117, 148, 168, 170, 172-3, 
237, 275, 281. 

Samvarta r 7, 8 , 38, 133, 157, 
162-3. 191, 220, 315. 

Saniyati k 128. 144. 

Satmdvaja k 149. 

Sanati k 148. 

Sanjati k 89. 

Safljaya/t (1) 86 . (2) 149. 
Siu'ikasvil I 95, 275. 

Saakhya 329. 

Sauklla vi 97, 311. 
Sanl<rti(I)ifc 86 . (2) pr 112, 191. 

221, 248. (3) / Angiraaa 248. 

Sankfti (1) i llantideva 39, 112, 
225, 274. (2) 6 Alretja 248. 

Saiikrti, nya./ 7,42,202,211-12, 
248-9. 

sankwpena 89. 


Sanuati(l)A 147. (2) j 134, 165, 
233. 

Saunatimant k 148. 

Sarasvata r 197. 

Sarasvati (1) riv 197, 200, 205, 
217, 258, 260-1, 273, 284-5, 
298-9, 311, 313, -326. (2) a 
134. 

Sarayu riv 299. 
sarga 36. 

Sarika r 213. 

Saifijayn/)afr 139, 169, 222. 
Sarupya k 129. 

Sarvabbauiim (1) k 110, 114, 148. 
(2) k 115, 146. (2) tiiU 41, 

258. 

Sarvadamaiia k 272. 

SarvakamaA 147. 

Sarvakarnian k 92-3, 152, 210, 
274. 

, Satpura mts 197, 240, 262, 269, 
273. 

Sntrajit jrr 106-7. 

Sntvaiit k 65. 146. 170-1. 

Satvata k 170, 262. 

Satvata jxUr and f db, 102-5, 107, 
127, 140, 148, 170-1,279, 294. 
Satya aye = Krta 175. 

Satvadl.vti (1) k 146. (2) r 116 , 
222-3. 

Satyabita (1) k 149. (2) b 322, 
331. 

Satyaka/^ 103-4, 107. 

Satynkama b 328-30, 332. 
Satyaketu k 147. 

Satyaratha k (1) 109, 147. (2) 

149. (3) 111.127. 

Satyaintlia <7 111, 127. 

Satynsniidba k 42. 

SatynSravas 6 322, 331. 

Satya^rl b 322, 331. 

Satyavati ( 1)7 22. 65, 69, 70. 134, 
213,233. (2) pas 134, 151-2. 

198, 266. 

Satyavmta k {1) see Trifoinku. (2) 
258. 

Saubhadra tlrtba 240. 

Saubbari r 56, 72—3, 80, 262. 
Saudasa pair (1) Ayodhyd 91-3, 
207-10, 236. (2) iV. PancaXa 

209. 
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Saadyumna jm(T and f 255, 260, 
264-5. 288, 292-3, 295, 300. 
Siiuilyuiniii (1) 261. (2) 129. 
Saul 11. 

Saumaki patr 117. 

Saurj’n pair 66. 

Sauvh-a c and p 109-10, 137, 174, 
224. 264, 276, 293. | 

Siivarni h 23. 

« I 

Savaniika aandiita 23. i 

Seleucufl, ®ciu 137, ^ 

Secajit i(l) 127. (2) 117.146. 
Senajit* 52-3, 167, 181-2.286-7. 
Setu k 108, 144. 

Siddhartlm^ 180-1. 

Sindh»nv, set Siiidlm (2). I 

Sindhu {\)rivnortk 172, 181, 299. ' 
(2) riv v.eat 240. (3) c aiul p , 
276, 278, 293. (4) 7iame 127. i 
Siudhudvlpa (1) k 129, 147. (2) 
127. I 

Siodhuksit r 299. 

Siradhvaja k 76, 95-6, 147, 164, 
171, 275. 

Sita7 76. 134, 164. 277-8. 

Siwalik 293. 

Skanda Pwana 49. 
srorta 18 f. 
smrti 20, 30. 

Sobhari r (1) Kanva 133, 169-70, 
192, 227-8. (2) 72-3. 

Solar race 84, 90, 257, 289, 296. 
Solomon 12. 

Soma (1) moon 47. 58, 186, 188. 
220, 228. 254, 288. (2) juice 

308. 

Soma * 116, 146. 

Somadatta i(l) .V. PanccUa 115- 

16, 280. (2) Vaiim 147. j 

Somadatti b 23. ! 

Somudhi k 149. ; 

Somaka(l) k 7, 41. 116-17, 120, 

139, 148, 155, 172, 222, 236, , 
280-1. (2) / 117, 283, 294. I 
Soma-vam4a 27. I 

Somnatb i 261. 

Sone nr 256. 

Soath, the, 240. 

Srttjaya k (1) N. Pancala 7, 115- 

17, 120, 148. 169, 171-2, 280. 

(2) Anaca 145. (3) Vaiiim 


147. (4)/ 117. 166, 170, 283, 
285, 294. (5) name 130. 

stuvaka 17. 

Subfihu k (1) A'dii 101. (2) Cedi 
146.169. (3) 170. (4) 279. 

Sabalnka b 316. 

submarine fire 68. 

Sucandi-a k 147. 

succession of kings 89, 183. 

Sucetas k 108, 146. 

SudarianaA 91, 93, 149. 

Sudas, Sudiisji k, 2, 7. 38, 64, 
100, 115-18, 120, 138, 148, 
172-3, 192, 207-11, 216-17, 
223, 226, 236-7, 280-1, 299, 
313. 

Sudasa k Ayodhi/d 91-2, 138, 147. 

SudesiiH 7 158. 

Sudeva-t 147, 154-5. 

Sudhaiivaii k {1) AyoJ/iya 94, 127. 
(2) Paurtiva 144. (3) Kaurat-a 
113, 118, 149. (4) Mogadha 

149. (5) 167. 

Sudliaruian k 115, 128. 

Sudhrti A (1) 145. (2) 147. 

Sudyumna k 42, 254, 287-9. 297, 
300. 

Sugrlva k 278. 

Subma (1) k 158. 272. (2) c and 

p 109, 272. 293. 

Suhotra k {\) Kanyakubja 99, 101, 
144. (2).tfdiil01. {2)PauTavu 
39. 40. 101, 112, 142, 146, 161, 
221. (4) A'auravn 149. 

Sujata to 328. 

Sukanya;>M (1)38, 98,194. 196-7, 

289. (2) Mrrong 231. 

Sukunnan b 173-4, 324, 331. 

Suketu k (1) 145. (2) 147. 

Sukrti k 148. 

sukta 30. 

Sukumarn k 147. 

Sumanta k 103. 

Suinantu h (1) 21, 192. 320. 322. 
325,331. (2) 322,324.331. 

Sumati i- (1) Ayodhya 127. (2) 
daiVdli 97, 164. (3) Dvimldha 
148. (4) 5 23. 

Suraedhas (1) r 239. (2) to 231. 

Suniitra (1) k 103, 105, 107. (2) 
6 120, 192, 251. 
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Sun 37, -JS, 66, 188, 289, 323. 
SunabaA* 144. 

Sunahotra k 101, 143, 201, 247. 
Sunand^ q 134. 

Sunaya k 149. 

Sanitha A- (1) KCtsi 147. (2) Cedi 

119, 166. 

SuparSva A (1) 148. (2) 149. 
Snplan k 116. 249. 

Supiatfka A 146, 155. 
sura 193, 195-6. 

Sura 66. 

Surabhi cow 267. 

Surala b 325. 
surarsi 26. 

Sunis’tra c 122, 276, 283. 

Suratiiu k 113-14, 149. 

Surya (1) 66. (2) Daituva 66, 85. 
Susaiiclhi k 93, 149. 

Su^anti k 116, 146. 

SuSarmaii 6 23- 
Subravas name 131. 

Su^iuta (I) k 149. (2) r 127. 

237. 

suta (1) bard 15 f, 35, 55, 62, 71, 
320. (2) caste 16-18, 55. 

Suta c 16. 272. 

Sutapas i 147. 

Sutlej riv 236. See Sutudri. 
Sutvan b 324. 331. 

Suvarcas (1) k 149. (2) r 192. 
210 - 11 . 

Suvannaii k 128, 146. 

Suvibhu k 147. 

Suvira k (1) 109-10. (2) 148. 

(3) 2> 264. 

Suvrala A (1) 109. (2) 74. 

Suyajfla k 144. 

Svagaja patr 204, 212-13. 

Svagata k 130. 149. 

Svabi k 28, 144. 

Svaidfiyaiia b 327, 330. 

Svauayu k 8, 223-4. 

Svnrbhuiiu (1) k 85, 306. (2) 

Itahu 85. 

Svainaroiiiaii k 147. 

Svasti 229. 

Svastyatieya / 188, 228-9. 
Svayambboju A 105. 

Svaya^ibbuvu 7mfni'a;i<aral84,203, 
241, 315. 


Taittirlya (1) 326. ( 2 ) 

school 323-4. 

Taksa A 278. 

Tnksasila t 278. 285. 

Talajaiigha (1) A 102 , 146, 154-5. 
206,266-7,269-71. (2)/102, 
153, 265, 294. 

Tandiu school 332. 

Tandiputra 5 324, 331-2. 

Tandya Braktnana 332. 

Tamsu A 111, 123, 144, 155. 
Tapana m 66. 
tapas 308. 
tapasvin 308. 

Tapati^ 66-7, 70, 210. 

Tiipi, K.. Tapti 40, 66, 197, 237, 
269, 289. 

Tara 58, 186-8. 

Taraka asura 236. 

Tarakayana /237. 

Tarauta A 230. 

Taraplda A 94. 

Tarksya patr 56, 312. 

Tasman, ®niaina 137. 

Tejonidiii r 268. 

Tiiibas 32, 36, 73-4. 

Tisva age = Kali, 175. 
TitiksuA87-8, 109, 145.264,294. 
Tittiri (1) A 105, 324. (2) b 324, 
331. 

Trasada 70, 93. 

Tras^idaiva A 145. 

Trasadasyava 172. 

Trasadasyu A (1) Ayodhga 69, 70, 
73, 89. 91, 93, 128,‘l33, 145, 
150, 152, 168-9, 246. (2) 

Dharata 73, 133, 168-9, 170, 
172. 222, 227, 230. 

Trayyaruna (1) A Ayodhya 145, 
152, 205, 266. (2) pr 112. 
Treta age 175, 177-9, 241, 313, 
315-16. 

Tribandhaiia A 128. 

Tridhaiivan A 128, 145. 

Trikuta mt 277. 

Trincomali t 277. 

TriSauku (1) A 8, 11. 26, 38, 59, 
60, 70-1, 73, 80. Ill, 123, 127, 
145,151-3,155,174,199,205-6, 
235,266. (2) teacher 11. 

Trisauu A 89, 108, 146. 
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Triiiras 196, 312. 

Trksi k 169. 170. 

Truabiudui 7. 135, 147. 178, 238, 
241-2, 273. 

Tiyaruna y 230. 

Tiindikem /102, 267. 

Turu r 173. 

Tarva^a = Turvasu, Gl, 87, 106, 
281. 

Tui-vasu (1) k 61. 87-8, 106, 108, 
144, 259. (2) rau 87-8. 106, 
124, 139, 144, 146, 156-7, 272, 
281, 292-4. 

Tv8.str 196, 312. 

Tvisj.ra jiatr 312. 


Ucatbyar 157-8. 160-4, 178, 191. 

218. 220, 223, 225, 315. 
udiibaraua 54-5. 

ITdaksciia Jc 148, 166. 

Udavasu k 94-5, 145. 

Udayaiia k 37, 57. 285. 

UddiUa, ®laki b 327. 

Uddalaka b 327-30, 332. 

Ugraseiia (1) k 105. 148, 167. 171, 
280. (2) pr 113-14. (3) k 

328. 330. 

UgraSravas m 24. 

I'giayudlia k 38. 59, 71, 115, 148, 
166, 274, 282. 

Ujj.alaka sea 260. 

Wkthaifc 149. 

IM’ina ? pr 1G6. 

IMuka 133. 

Unia g 19, 69, 70, 195, 253. 

Uma- vaiia 254. 

Vpndeva pr 107. 
upakliyana 21. 33, 35. 

I’pugupta k 95, 149. 

I'paguru k 149. 

Upamniiyu r (1) 212. (2) 213. 

(3) 205, 214. (4) 327, 330. 
Upamaiiyu / 214. 
upaui§ud 1, 62-3. 
uparioiia 118. 
iipasaibhara 24. 

Upaveitt 6 327, 330. 

Li^puveSi b 329. 
upcxlgliata 24. 
urdhvac5rin 118. 


Crja k 149. 

Cijavalia k 149. 

Urjavoiii r 238. 

Uniksava (l)r 112, 191,225. 248, 

250. ' (2) / 112, 245, 248, 250. 
CrvarGS, 140,151-2, 191, 197-8. 
UrvaSi (1) nps 215. (2) q 38. 71, 

135, 297. (3) Ganges 135. 
L'5aiias*Sukui r 18. 69, 70, 86, 
131. 134. 140, 187-8, 191, 
193-7, 203, 218, 259, 304-7, 
309, 312-13, 319. 

Uiaiins planet 131, 188. 

USniias k 144. 

U§ij w 161, 220. 

USija r 157-8, 160-3, 191, 220-1. 
USiiiai'a k 7, 41, 87-8, 109, 142, 
145, 264, 294. 

Osma, OsniSda, Csiunpa, 205. 
UUiiika (1) r 260.’ (2) b 67. 
Utathya r = Ucatliya, q. v. 

Utkala (1) k 254-5. (2) c u;kf p 

255, 292. 

Uttama k 28. 

Uttai a k 28. 

I’tlara Kurus p 132, 255, 281, 
297, 300. 

Uttarapatlia c 257. 

VadliryaSva k 7. 38, 116-17. 120, 
135-6. 146, 168, 170, 192,202, 

251, 275, 310. 

Vridhrya^va yatr 111, 192, 251. 
Vagbliutaku / 230. 

Vahlika (1) k 166. (2) c and p 

256, 293, 299. 

Valmi (1)A* 108, 144. (2) r 268. 

Vaibbandaki jHiir 192, 233. 
Vaidarbba 168, 265, 294. 
Vaidatliiua jtatr 161, 221-2. 
Vaideba 168. 
vaidika 21. 

Vaidiirya mis 197, 240. 

Vaikhauasa 244. 

Vninya pair (1) Prthu 39-41, 202. 

(2) Bhdrgava 202. 

Vaipa.4cita, '’pa.Cyata 56. 

V’airocaim, “iii, pair 64, 131. 
VaiSala dgnasly 40, 82, 96-7, 126, 
139, 156-7, 163, 178, 268. 
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VaiSalaka 97, 288. 

Vaifiali t 71, 85, 88, 97, 137, 145, 
147, 157-8, 164, 219-20, 241. 
256, 268-70, 272-3, 277, 292, 
295, 304, 310, 312, 319. 
Vaiiampayana b (1) 21, 192, 320, 
323-4,331. (2) 324. 

Vaisnava 22. 

Vaiiravana/>a/r 241. 

Vaifivaiiiitra / 241-2, 310. 
Vaifivauara Agiii 311. 
vaiiya (1) caste 290. (2) hj/mn- 

makers 97. 

Vaitahavj’a / 154, 271. 

Vaitaoa 325. 

Vaitathiua 40. 

Vaivasvata (1) J/anit 66, 84, 88, 
253, 312. (2) inani-antara 178, 
184. 

Vaiyasaki jhUt 213. 

Vajasaneya (1) b 323-4, 328, 330. 

(2) school 324, 328. 

Vajasani 6 323. 

Vajiii 323-4. 

Vajrapr 284. 

Vajranabha k 92, 149. 

Vaka 241. 

ValakhUya 186. 

Valmiki r 192, 202, 279. 

V&madeva r 8, 114, 192, 219, 222, 
225. 

vamSa-cintaka 28. 
vam^-kara 156, 280. 
vam^a-puiana-jria 28. 
vam^-liimsaka 17. 
vam6a-vid, ®vitUum 26-7, 122. 
vanara 186. 

Vandin b 328, 330. 
vandiu minstrel 16, 17. 

Vanga (1) k 158. 272. (2) c and 

p 109, 272, 282, 293-4. 
Vapusmant k 103. 

Varaha Parana 14. 

Varanahvaya t 273. 

VftraiiaBi t (1) 153, 258, 269-70. 
(2) 154. 

Vfirjinivata ^>a<r 28. 

Varsneya pafr (1) 140. (2) 256. 
Varuna g 63, 185, 195, 205-6, 
214-15, 217, 238-9, 254, 

300. 


I Varuna r (1) Vasi^ha 131, 191, 
217. (2) Bhargava 131. 

®ni pair 185, 191, 206, 
208, 217, 238. 

Varutha k 108. 

Varutrm b 196. 

Vasaiva m 97, 311. 

Vasava 118, 294. 

Vafiati k 257. 

Vasistliar {\) primaeval 185, 205, 
307. (2) with Jksvaku and Nimi 
203, 305. (3) Devardj 8, 11, 59, 
60, 70, 138, 151, 191, 205, 207, 
234, 236, 244. 266, 313. (4) 

Apava 153. (5) Atharvanidhi I 
8. 138, 206-7, 269-70, 319. 

(6) Atharvanidhi II 207, 319. 

(7) ^resthabhdj 8, 138, 159, 

207-11, 274. (8) with Sudds 

172, 192, 207-11, 216-17, 

236—7, 249. (9) Suvarcas 66, 
71. 172,210-11,281. (10)tCT<A 
Daiaratha 29, 138, 178, 192, 
207. (11) Maitrdvaruna, *^ni 

203, 214-17, 238-40.' (12) 

father of Indrapramali 214. (13) 
indefinite 26, 64, 67, 135, 189, 
191, 217, 307. 

Vasisjha / 7, 8, 96, 138-40, 184, 
186, 190-2, 203-17, 225, 235, 
304, 310, 314, 319-20. 

Vasistha 23, 67, 139, 214. 

Vfckala b 322, 331. 

Vuskali b 322-3, 331. 

Vasu k (1) Caidya 7, 69, 70, 114, 
118-19, 149, 224, 237, 260, 
265, 281, 294, 315-16. (2) 

265. 

Vasu r (1) Vimglha 205, 214. 

(2) Angirasa 225. 

Vasuda k 70, 93, 128. 

Vasudeva;>r 104, 106-7,135, 148, 
166, 249. 

Vasudeva//a/r 140. 

Vasukra r 212. 

Vaaumanas k 72, 81, 142-3, 145, 

220 , 222 . 

Vasumant r 214, 217. 

Vasumata i 127, 145. 

Vatapi asnra 240. 
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Vatsa (1) k 147, 164, 269-70. 
(2) i 322, 331. (3) nanv- 133. , 
(4) vat^ya 97. 311. (5) c and 

j) 57, 270, 273, 276, 285, 293. 
Vatsa r (1) Bhargava 202. (2) 
Kanva 227. 

Vatsabhumi c 269. ^ 

VatsapriiO?, 145, 311-12. I 

VatsSra r 231. 

Vatsya candp 154, 270. 

Vatsyayaiia b 317. 

Vavalgu / 230. 

Vayaviya Parana 77. 

Vayu g 78. 

Vayii Parana 14, 23, 49. 50, 52-3, 
56-7. 77-81. 

Vayu-piokta 78. 

Veda 1, 9, 10, 21-2, 68. 217, 242. 
252-3, 310-11, 314-18, 320-2, 
332-3. 

Veda b 327. 330. 

Veda-ciiitaka 28. 

Vedanta-vid 27. I 

Vetla-samiimfa, *inita 30. 

VedasparSa b 325. , 

Veda-vid. ®vittuma 20. 27, 30-3. * 

Vedic age 312, 315, 321. 

Vedic schools 321-7, 332-3. 

Vegavant k 147. 

Vena k 16, 202. 290. 

Venuhotrn k 149. 

Venus planet 188, 193. 

Venya 202. 

Vetravati riv 259. 

Vibhanduka r ( 1 ) 192, 232. (2^ 
233. I 


Viblnsanapr 241. 

Vibliraja k 148. 

Vibhu k 147. 

Vlbudba /t 147. 
yicitravh7a ^ 69, 148, 330. 

'idadaSva 230. 

Vidagdha 6 322. 

Vidarbha (1) k i02-3,146. 156- 
168-9, 269. (2) c and p 4 

102, no. 156-7, 168, 269-7 
272. 280, 295. 

Vidarbha t 269. 

Vidathin b 161,163-4,191,220- 
VideKba311. 

Videha(l) *95. {2)candp8 


76, 84, 88, 94-6, 145, 1 17, 149, 
168, 203, 211, 215, 257-8, 
268-9, 272, 275-6, 286, 288, 
292, 295. 304, 31 1, 330. 
Vidbmavriba r 239. 

VidiSilc 268-9. 273, 279. 
Viduratha * {1) Yadava 105, 146. 

(2) Kaurava 110. 113. 148. 
Vijaya k (1) 147. 155. (2) 109. 

(3) 99. (4) 149. (5) 86. 

Vikrti fi 146. 

Vikukfii k 84. 88, 137, 145, 203. 
257. 289. 

A'iluman k 105, 148. 

Vim6a * 145. 
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